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PREFACE. 


ly the last edition of my “ Commentaries on Hindu 
Law ” I devoted a chapter to the Hindu Caste System 
which attracted the attention of the Publishers, and 
tliev 'iii^^(‘sted that the subject mi^ht well be expanded 
so as to be brought out as a separate volume. They 
sufx<;est(‘d also that, in order to make the book complete, 
1 should give an account not only of the Castes, but 
also of the important Hindu Sects, some of which are 
practically so many new (^astes. 

As 1 had b(‘('n already engaged in writing a book 
about the history and philosophy of religions, the pro- 
posal, so far as the sects were concerned, was welcome 
indeed. About the Castes 1 felt very considerable 
diffidence ; but it .<eemed to me that, in a town like 
Calcutta, where there are uieji from every part of India, 
it might not be quite impossible to collect the necessary 
information. When, however, I actually commenced 
my enquiries, then I fully realised the difficulty of my 
tusk. The original information conhiined in this work 
has been derived from a very large number of Hindu 
gentlemen hailing from different parts of India. I here 
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gratefully acknowledge the kindness that they have 
shown in according to me their assistance. I feel very 
strongly inclined to insert in this book a list of their 
names. But the publication of such a list is not de- 
sirable for more reasons than one. To begin with, such 
a list would be necessarily too long to be conveniently 
included. Then, again, the subject of castes and sects 
is, in some of its aspects, a very irritating one, and if 
I were to give publicity to the names of the persons who 
have assisted me. it might place them in a very false 
position. So I thank them generally without mentioning 
any names. 

In connection also with this part of the work, 
I must acknowledge my obligations to the works 
of Risley, Wilson and Shorring, and to Mr. Narsiina- 
yangar’s Report of the last Census of Mysore. As 
to the last of those, which is compiled by an educateil 
native of the country, it is hardly necessary to observe* 
that it is very reliable, though not very complete. 
Mr. Risley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal” is 
an exhaustive treatise, and is, generally speaking, reliable 
also. If there had been similar works for the other 
provinces, then the task of taking a bird’s-eye view ot‘ 
the whole would not have been quite so arduous to me 
as it has actually been. 

With regard to the part of the book devoted to the 
Hindu Sects, I may mention that the greater portion of 
it had been written originally for my promised work on 
the philosophy of religion which I hope to bring out 
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before long. For the sake of many of my friends and 
relations near and dear to me I hesitated to give pubh- 
city to my views before ; but it seems to me high time 
now that 1 should speak out and do what lies in me to 
set forth the true character of the cults that the 
majority of those who profess to be Hindus believe and 
practise. 

The religions of those who are not regarded as 
Hindus do not come within the scope of this work. 
But the position which I assign to Christianity, Maho- 
medanism, Zoroastrianism, &c., must appear clear enough 
from what 1 have said in the Introduction to my ac- 
count of the Hindu Sects, about the evolution of human 
faiths, and about the different principles on w^hich they 
may bo classified. I have tried my best throughout to 
avoid irreverence and offensive expressions, and the 
reader, who is not altogether blinded by orthodoxy, 
will, 1 hope, admit that, even with regard to the worst 
of the abomination-worshipping sects, I have nowhere 
been harsher than the nature of the case absolutely 
required. Reverence ought to be by all means shown 
to persons and institutions that have a just claim to it. 
But nothing can, in my opinion, be more sinful than to 
speak respectfully of persons who are enemies of man- 
kind, and to whitewash rotten institutions by esoteric 
explanations and fine phrases. 

It is no doubt extremely difficult to get rid of the 
effect of early training and associations. But those who 
claim to be educated and enlightened will, I trust, give 
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me an impartial and patient hearing. Ho^vever strong 
their faith in Saivisin, Saktaism and Radha worship 
may be, they cannot be altogether blind Ip th(* real 
character of these creeds. One of the greatest thinkers 
of modern times has, in connection with certain (pies- 
tions of political economy, said 

It often happens that the universal belief of one a;^e of 
mankind — a belief from which no one nor, without any 
extraordinary effort of ceiiius and courage, rould, at that time 
be free — luM nines to a subsequent age so paljiable an al>surdit\, 
that the only difficulty then is to imagine how su< h a thing 
can ever have appeared credible. 

This, 1 iun sure, will befort* lung In* tb(» feeling of 
every honest Hindu with n^gard to some of tin* most 
importaut features of lii*^ so-called ndigions, and 1 shall 
feel 1 have p<‘rformed an almo'il >acred duty if tbi^ 
work promotes in some degree that end. 

.JO(ih]NURA NATH BHATTACHAHYA. 


Calcutta, Mai/ 
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HINDU CASTES AND SECTS. 

PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP. I.— THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE 
HINDU CASTE SYSTEM. 

The institution of caste is a unique feature of Hindu 
society, and, as nothing exactly like it is to be found in 
any other part of the world, the manner in which it 
grew up in India cannot but be regarded as a question 
of the highest importance by the student of social phe- 
nomena. The subject has, therefore, attracted a large 
share of the attention of many erudite scholars, both 
Euro^an and Indian. The mass of information con- 
tained in their works, though not free from errors and 
inaccuracies, is of very great value. But the usefulness 
of their writings is marred, to a considerable extent, by 
the more or less superficial views which they take of the 
orimn and nature of caste as a system. In speaking of 
it Mr. Sherring, who may be re^rded as one of the 
chief authorities on the subject, onaracterises our social 
mechanism as “a monstrous engine of pride, dissension 
B, HC 1 
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and shame,”* and generally has not one good word to 
say with reference to it or to its authors, the Brahmans. 
Dr. Wilson also condemns the caste system m iota, 
though in milder terms. He says that “among the 
Hindus the imagination of natural and positive dis- 
tinction in humanity has been brought to the most fear- 
ful and pernicious development.” In his dissertations 
on “ the natural history of caste ” Mr. Sherring gives, 
first of all, what he calls an analysis of the Brahman’s 
character in which he finds nothing but arrogance, 
selfishness and ambition, and then goes on to observe : — 

*^To speak of the Brahmans as thoup^h they were one and the 
same people, with the same characteristics is delusive. For thousands 
of years they have been a disunited people, with mutual antipathies 
and non-resemblances, instead of mutual likenesses and concord. 
The Brahmans themselves, and none others, are responsible for this. 
Their monstrous arropiance, selfishness and assumption have proved 
the bane of their race. In the cultivation of these vicious qualities 
they are at one, but in all other respects they are the most inhar- 
monious and discordant people on the face of the earth. 

The spread of caste, and the multiplication of separate, mutually 
exclusive, and inimical tribes among the lower Hindu grades, also 
Ues at their door. The detestable example they set could not but be 
followed bv an imitative people without brains of their own. These 
ffindu tribes would never have dared to establish an infinity of 
castes among themselves without the direct sanction and assistance of 
the Brethmans. Moreover, when the Brahmans perceived that castes 
were increasing beyond decent limits, until the whole county was 
threatened with an endless number of caste sub-divisions, all for the 
most part mutuidly destructive, they might have peremjptorily 
stoppM their further multiplication. But they did not. On the 
contrary, it is plain that they looked on with the utmost satisfaction, 
pleased at the alienation of tribe from tribe,’*— Sherrinfifs Hindu 
Trib$9 and CatUi^ VoL III, pp. 2M*35. 

The inconsistencies and the fallacies abounding in 
these extracts are too obvious to require any critical 
exposition. The anther’s views with regard to our 
reugion and onr social polity were evidently more 
inflnenced by his zeal for his own faith of which he was 
a missionaiT, than by his sober judgment. In his life- 
time he had a large number of Hindu friends who still 
cherish his memory with afiPection, and he had much 
better opportunities for studying the peculiarities of onr 


* See Mr. Sherriaifi PrefMe to hie Bimdm THbu omI Cteelet. 
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social fabric than most of his countrymen in India. At 
any rate, he may certainly be credited with having pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge of history to be aware of the 
shortcomings which existed in past generations, and still 
exist, among the priestly classes in other countries, 
and there can be no justification whatever for the severe 
censure that he has passed on the Brahmans. Yet the 
same views have been blindly accepted by some of the 
foremost of modern Hindu scholars. After stating his 
views regarding th(! probable origin of the caste system, 
Mr. R. ( I. Dutt, in his llisiorf/ of Iruiia^ says : — 

“ It was unknown to the Hindus in tlie Vedic ag:e, and was first 
developed in the Kpic a^re. It divided and disunited the compact 
body of Aryan Hindus into three hereditary bo<Iies« r/i., the priests, 
the soldiers, and the people. And it permanently placed the {leople 
under the priestly and military castes ; and thereby hindered popu- 
lar profrress and the growth of popular freedom in India. 

It should be reroerabeml, however, that with the exception of the 
priests and soldiei*s, the mass of the Hindu people still formed one 
united caste, the Vaishya in the Epic and succeeding ages. And 
the moss of the {leople were still entitled, like the Kshatriyas and the 
Brahmans, to perform sacrifices, to acquire ivligious knowledjfre, 
and study the Vedas. But with the loss of their independence, the 
Hindus have become moi'c disunited in modern times.** 

Tho great living poet of Bengal, Babn Hem Chandra 
Baner ji, gives countenance to similarly erroneous views, 
when ne calls upon his countrymen to cause a clean 
sweep of all caste distinctions, in order that they may, 
by united action, recover their ancient greatness. 

1 am no out-and-out admirer of caste, as it exists 
now, and I think that, in the state of things now aris- 
ing, its discipline might be relaxed in certain directions 
with advantage. But I believe that, generally speak- 
ing, there does not exist that antipathy between the 
several castes which the world at large has been led 
to believe. A little hitch is caused .sometimes when 
a man of a superior caste refuses to allow one of an 
inferior caste to sit on the same carpet, or when the 
use of his waterpot is disallowed by the former to the 
latter. For purposes of business, not the several castes 
only, but even Hindus and Mahomedans can and 
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do mix on the most friendly terms. There is, upon 
the whole, no more animosiiy between a Rajput and 
a Brahman than between a Rajput and a Rajput, 
or between a Brahman and a Brahman. If the Brah- 
man refuses to eat in the house of a Rajput on the 
ground that there are no true Ksatriyas in this age of 
sin, the Rajput also refuses to partake of the Brahman’s 
hospitality on the plea, afforded by the Brahinanical 
Shastras, that a Brahman’s property should not be 
Mpropriated by a man of any caste on any account. 
For purposes of marriage and interchange of nosjjitality 
each caste is an independent and exclusive body, and 
all the classes are placed on a coequal footing. Such 
being the case, the so-called inferior castes show no 
more eagerness to be enrolled among the higher, than 
the latter do to be redueetl to the level of the former. It 
is open to the lower castes to practise any profession, 
excepting that of a priest, and as every Hindu has a re- 
cognized position within his own caste, which does not 
vary with any viscissitudo of fortune, no one can feel 
inclined to crush out that system, and rim the risk of 
losing its certain advantiiges, for the uncertain prospect 
of acquiring a better social footing by working as it 
were upon a tabula ram, A few low caste parvenus 
there may be, who, in their innermost hearts, feel 
ashamed of even their own parents and brothers. But 
the aspirations of these men certainly do not deserve 
much sympathy. Generally sneaking, the Hindus look 
upon the several divisions in their society as the neces- 
sary component parts of their social mechanism, and 
there can be no occasion for jealousy or bitter feelings. 

Caste has had its origin, no doubt, in Brahmanical 
legislation. But there is no ground whatever for tho 
doctrine that it is the outcome of tho policy embodied 
in the Machiavelian maxim Divide ami Rule, A very 
little reflection ought to show that the caste system, in- 
troduced and enforced by the Brahminical Shastras, 
could not possibly be the cause of any social split. On 
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the contrarj, it provided bonds of union between races 
and clans that had nothing in common before its 
introdnction. There is no ground whatever for the 
supposition that in primitive India all classes of people 
were united as one man, and that the “ unnatural and 

S irnicions caste system” was forced on them by the 
rahmans with the diabolical object of sowing dissen- 
sions among them. The more correct view seems to be 
that the legislation of the Hishis was calculated not only 
to bring about union between the isolated clans that 
lived in primitive India, but to render it possible to 
.assimilate within each group the foreign hordes that 
were exjiected to pour into tlie country from time to 
time. If those Englishmen who have permanently 
settled in this country recognized the sacredness of the 
Shastras, and refrained from eating forbidden food, 
they might be admitted into the Ksatriya clan under 
the name of Sakya Seni Rajputs. The authors of 
such legislation deser%'e certainly to be admired for 
their large-hearted statesmanship, instead of being 
censured for selfish ambition and narrowness. 

The ambition that led the Hindu lawgivers to place 
their own class above the rest of mankind, has, no 
doubt, an appearance of selfishness. But if self-aggran- 
disement had been, as is alleged, their sole motive, then 
there was nothing to prevent them from laying down 
the law that the proper men to enjoy the kingly office 
and the various loaves and fishes of the public service, 
were the Brahmans. The highest secular ambition of 
the Brahman was to be the unpaid adviser of the 
Crown, and, as a matter of actual practice, the entire 
civil service was left by them in the hands of the 
Kayasthas. Such professions, accompanied by such 
conduct, do not betray selfishness, it was onty in 
respect of matters relating to religion that the Brah- 
mans kept in their hands the monopoly of power. But 
they could not have taken any other course without 
upsetting altogether the fabric which they had built up. 
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Circnmstanced as India, presumably, was in ancient 
times, there could not possibly have been in that state of 
things, any great attraction either for military service or 
for intellectual pursuits. The resources of the country 
were then too limited for adequately rewarding either the 
soldier or the scholar, and as any able-bodied man could, 
in those times, earn his living without an}' difficulty, 
either in agricultural pursuits or by breeding cattle, the 
only way to induce any class of men to adopt a more 
ambitious or risky career, lay in giving them a superior 
status by hereditsiry right. The importance of the ser- 
vice which caste has done to India may Imj realized, to 
some extent, from the fact that when, in a party of 
Hindus, comments are made about an illiterate Brah- 
man, an unbusiness like Kayastba or a cowardly Ksat- 
riya, they not unfrequently e.\press their doubt as to 
his very legitimacy. Such being the case, no Ksbatriya 
can refuse to fight, when there is occasion, without 
laying himself open to the most galling of reproaches. 
His ancestors never shrank from legitimate fighting, 
and so he has no choice left. 

“ He too would rather die than shame.” 

It is feeling of this kind that urged the ancient 
Ksatriyas to desperate deeds for the defence of their 
country, and though long since fallen, yet modern 
history is not altogether wanting in testimony as to the 
greatness of that mighty race. The name of Babu 
Kumara Sing, the last great Kajput hero, is not likely 
to be soon forgotten, though English historians may 
not do him justice. Goaded on to rebellion by the 
ungenerous suspicions entertained against him by a 
local official, and by the attempt made by that official to 
insult and imprison him, he besought his friends, rela- 
tives and adherents, to remain loyal to the British 
Government, and to leave him to shift for himself. But 
he was the idol of the Bhmpurias, and they gathered 
round him, like one man, to fight under his banner. At 
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their head the octogenarian hero fought bravely to the 
last, and displayed throughout far better generalship and 
valour than the cowards who took the leading part in 
bringing about the conflagration. The old Rajput baron 
knew well that he had no ^ance of ultimate success. But 
as a Ksatriya, claiming the blood of the great Yikra- 
maditya in his veins, he could not submit to die like a 
traitor on the scaffold. Had the Government of Bengal 
reposed that confidence in him which he certainly 
deserved, the whole province of Behar would probably 
have remained as quiet as Bengal, and the operations 
of the mutineers would have been confined to the North- 
West Provinces and Oude'only. 

In their fourfold division of caste, the Rishis placed 
their own class, /.e.. the descendants of the Vedic singers 
and their comrades, above all the others. To the fight- 
ing classes the Brahmanical codes assigned the second 
rank, and the process, by which they were reconciled to 
accept the position that was given them, is replete with 
interest. With regard to the superiority of the Brah- 
mans, Manu says : — 

** Since the Brahman sprang from the most excellent i|art, since 
he was the first born, and since he possesses the Veda, he is by right 
the chief of this whole creation.’ —Manu, 1, 93. 

But while thus glorifying the Brahmans, the Rishis 
made great concessions to the Ksatriyas by declaring 
that the office of the king was their birthrignt, and also 
by enjoining on all classes the dnty of implicit obedience 
to the king. 

Brahmanical legislation has been very successful in 
organising the Brahman and the Ksatriya castes. To 
a very great extent, the descendants of the Vedic 
singers and their comrades have become one race under 
the name of Brahmans. To a still greater extent have 
the several fighting clans recognized each other as 
members of one great family, un^r the name of Esat- 
riyas or Rajputs. The Vaishya caste was, in all prob- 
ability, never successfully formed, and, so far as this 
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class is concerned, Brahmanical legislation failed to 
attain its very noble object. The Baniyas who practise 
trade and are, genertdly speaking, a wealthy class, 
claim in some places to Vaishyas. But, in all prob- 
ability, the majority of the traders, artisans, and 
agricnltnrists never cared for the honour of being in- 
vested with the sacred thread, or for the privilege of 
reading the Vedas. And when snch was toe case, the 
Brahmans themselves could not be too anxious to force 
these honours and privileges upon them. The chief con- 
cern of the Brahmans, in the e£Ports they made to realise 
their ideal of social polity, was to keep the fighting 
clans in good humour, so l^at even if the Vaishyas 
sought for the honour of the thread, the Brahmans 
could not have given it to them without depriving it of 
thevalne which it came to acquire in the eyes of the 
Esatriyas. 

Caste is often described by European scholars as an 
iron chain which has fettered each class to the profes- 
sion of their ancestors, and has rendered any improve- 
ment on their part impossible. This view may, to some 
extent, be regarded as correct so far as the lower classes 
are concerned. But with regard to the higher classes, 
caste is a golden chain which they have willingly placed 
around their necks, and which has fixed them to onl^ 
that which is noble and praiseworthy. Any little split 
that is caused by caste now and then is far outweighed 
by the union of races and clans which it has promoted 
and fostered, and there is no justification whatever for 
the abuse which has been heaped upon its authors. 



CHAP. II.— WHETHER CASTE IS A SOCIAL, 

OR A RELIGIOUS DISTINCTION? 

The question has been hotly discussed, whether caste 
is a social or a religious distinction ? As shown in the 
last chapter, it is mainly a social distinction. But as 
many of the ordinances of our Shastras are based upon 
it, it has a religious aspect also. The religious rights 
and duties of the Hindus do in fact vary, to a consider- 
able extent, according to their caste. For instance, on 
the death of an agnate within seven degrees, a Brahman 
has to observ’e mourning for ten days only, while a man 
of the fighting caste has to wear the ‘‘ weeds of woe for 
twelve days, a man of the mercantile caste for fifteen 
days, and a Sudra for one full month. Then, again, the 
Vedic rites and prayers which the three higher castes are 
required to perform every day are all prohibited to the 
Sudra. The latter can be taught to repeat only those 
prayers that are prescribed by what may be called the 
new testaments of the Hindus, t.^., the Purans and the 
Tantras. But the Brahman who enlists even a good 
Sudra among his disciples is lowered for ever in the 
estimation of the people, while by ministering to a 
Sudra of a low class he is degraded altogether. 



CHAP. IIT.-THE REGULATIONS HY WHICH 
THE CASTES HAVE BEEN MADE EXCLUSIVE. 


The rules defining tb(‘ proper avocations of the 
several ca.stcs are not imperative, it being laid down in 
the Shastras that a person, unable to earn his liveli- 
hood otherwise, may take to a profession which is 
ordinarily prohil)itod to his class. Maim says : — 

SO. “ Amonj; the .several occupation.s for gaining a liwlihood the 
most commendable i*e.sp<‘r‘tively for the sacerdotal, military, and 
mercantile classes, are teaching the Veda, defending, and commerce 
or keeping herds and docks. 

81. Yet a Brahman unable to subsist by his duties just mentioned 
may live by the duty of a soldier, for that is the next in rank. 

If it be asked, how he must live, should he be unable to get a 
subsistence by either of these employments, ths antnoer is, he may 
subsist as a mercantile man, applying himself in person to tillage 
and attendance on cattle. 

95. A military man in distress may subsist by all these means, 
but at no time must he have recourse to the highest, or sacerdotal 
function. 

98. A mercantile man, unable to subsist by his own duties, may 
descend even to the servile acts of a Sudra, taking; care never to do 
what ought never to be done ; but, when he has gained a competence, 
let him depart from service. 

99. A man of the fourth class, not finding employment by wait- 
ing on the twice-born, while his wife and son are tormented with 
hunger, may subsist by handicrafts.— Manu, Chap, X,** 

Such being the precepU of the Shustras, it is very 
often fonnd that a Hindn of one class is engaged in a 
profession which is the speciality of another, and the 
tendency of English education is to make all the castes 
more and more regardless about strict compliance with 
Hhastric rales on the subject. The Hindu legislators 
made the castes exclusive, not so much by prescribing 
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particular professions for each, as hy prohibiting inter- 
marriage and interchange of hospitality on a footing 
of equality. In the beginning intermarriage was allow- 
ed so far that a man of a superior caste could lawfully 
take in marriage a girl of an inferior caste. But, by 
what may be called the Hindu new testaments, inter- 
marriage between the different castes is prohibited 
altogether. As to interchange of hospitality, the Shas- 
tras lay down that a Brahman must avoid, if pos- 
sible, the eating of any kind of food in the house of a 
Sudra, and that under no circumstances is he to eat 
any food cooked with water and salt by a Sudra, or 
touched by a Sudra after being so cooked. In practice 
the lower classes of Brahmans are sometimes compelled 
by indigence to honour the Siidras by accepting their 
hosnitalitv — of course, eating only uncooked food or 
sucn food as is cooked by Brahmans with materials 
supplieil by the host. The prejudice against eating 
cooked food that has been touched by a man of an inferior 
caste is so strong that, although the Shastras do not 
prohibit the eating of food cooked by a Ksatriya or 
Vaishya, yet the Brahmans, in most parts of the country, 
would not eat such food. For these reasons, every 
Hindu household — ^>vhether Brahman, Ksatriya or 
Sudra — that can afford to keep a paid cook generally 
entertains the services of a Brahman for the perform- 
ance of its cuhnie — the result being that, in the larger 
towns, the very name of Brahman luis suffered a strange 
degradation of late, so as to mean only a cook. 

The most important regulations by which the castes 
have been made exclusive ,are those which relate to 
marriage. In fact, as Mr. Bisley in his valuable work 
on the Castes aiid Iribes of Bengal rightly ob- 
serves, “ caste is a matter mainly relating to marriage.” 
Matrimonial alliances out of caste is prevented by the 
seclusion of the females, their early marriage, and the 
social etiauette which requires that even the marriages 
of boys snould be arranged for them by their parents 
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or other gnardians. The Hindu youth has to maintain 
an attitude of titter indifference about every proposal 
regarding his marriage, and when any arrangement 
in that respect is made by his parents, grand-parents, 
uncles or elder brothers, he has to go through the cere- 
mony out of his sense of duty to obey or oblige them. 
The selection being, in all cases, made by the guardian 
in accordance with his sober judgment, and never by the 
parties themselves in accordance with their impulses for 
Uie time being, marriage out of caste is almost impossi- 
ble in Hindu society, and is never known to bike place 
except among the v<'ry lowest. 



CHAP. IV.— THE ORIGIN OF THE ADDITIONAL 
CASTES AND THE SUB-CASTES. 


The .sentiments whicli Brabmanical legislation en- 
gendered and fostered have led to the formation or 
recognition of a vast number of extra castes and sub- 
castes. In all probability the laws of the Shastras 
failed to bring about a complete fusion of all the clans 
and races that had been intended to be included within 
the same group, and their recognition, as distinct sub- 
divisions, was inevitable from the very beginning. New 
sub-divisions h-ave also been formed in later times by 
tlu' operation of one or other of the following causes : — 

1. By mij^ration to different |>arts of the coimtr>\ 

2. By different sections bein£^ devoted to the pi'actice of 

distinct professions. 

By anv section bein^r elevated above or degraded below 

the level of the others. 

4. By quarrels between the different sections of the same 

caste as to their i*elative status. 

5. By becoming the followers of one of the modeim reli- 

gious teachers. 

6. By the multiplication of the illegitimate progeny of 

religious mendicants. 

The Brahmauieal sub-classes like the Illdhis, Biiren- 
dras and the Kanojias are so-i*alled on account of 
their being the inhabitants of B&dh, Barendra, and 
Kanoj, though they all belong to the same stock. The 
Vaidikos are evidently so-called on account of their 
devoting themselves exclusively to the study and the 
teaching of the Vedas. If so, then it is not difficult to 
see why they kept themselves aloof from those who 
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pursued secular avocations. The Husainis, Kalaiikis 
Maba-Brahmans, Agradanis, Sanicharis, Gangaputras, 
&c., have become more or less exclusive by being 
degraded and debarred from association with the other 
classes of Brahmans on a footing of equality. When 
one section of a caste affect a suiMirior status and refuse 
to give their daughters to another section, the latter 
may for a time admit their inferiority by betraying an 
eagerness to marry their daughters in tlie superior caste 
without having the compliment reciprocated. But 
sooner or later the connection between them is cut 
off altogether, and they become distinct sub-castes. 
With regard to the additional castes, it is stated in tin* 
Shastras that they are due to intermarriage and mis- 
cegenation between the ]jriinary castes. Tins explana- 
tion is necessiUit(‘d by the theory that originally there 
were only four castes, and has been of great us(‘ to the 
Brahmans for enforcing marriage within caste, and for 
humiliating such classes as the Vaiilyas and the Aeharyas 
who, being by tlie nature of their profession, very ini- 

1 )ortant factors in every native court, might otherwise 
lave become too powerful. 

To me it seems that most ol’ th<* so-called “ mixed 
castes ” owe their exclusiveness to either Brahmanieal 
policy, or to the irii|)ossibility of including them within 
any of the four primary groups ; while there are some 
among the additional castes whose formation is clearly 
traceable to their being the followers of some revolu- 
tionary teacher of modern times. 

The Brahmanieal ex[danation of the origin of the 
additional castes has been accepted by some of th(^ 
English writers on the subject But to me it seems 
utterly impossible that any new caste could be formed 
in the manner described by Mann or any other Hindu 
lawgiver. In order to accept the theor}' it is necessary 
to assume that a careful record was kept of every case 
of irregular marriage and illicit sexual intercourse, and 
that the progeny of the parties were listed and inelnded 
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tinder separate groups by royal edicts. What seems 
much more probable is, that in order to make the 
primary divisions into four castes practically acceptable, 
most of the sub-divisions in each of them had to be 
recognized at the very beginning, and the tendency 
which was thus generated received further expansion 
by the recognition of the additional castes on account 
of the circumstances and reasons mentioned already. 
The motives that led the Brahmans to declare that the 
astrologer was the sun of a shoemaker, and that the 
medical men were the oftspring of irregular marriage 
betwt'en a Brahman and a Vaishya woman, ought to 
be clear enough to every one who has any idea of the 
intrigues that usually prevailed in the courts of the 
Hindu kinifs. 



CHAP. V.— THE AUTHORITIES BY WHOM CASTE 
RULES ARE ENFORCED. 


Under the Hindu kings, the rules relating to caste 
were enforced by the officers of the crown in accord- 
ance with the advice of the great Pandits wdio gener- 
ally acted as ministers. During the period of Moslem 
ascendancy, the Hindu barons and chiefs exercised the 
prerogative where they could. But in Northern India, 
the Hindus have now no recognised spiritual head. In 
cases of serious violations of Shastric injunctions, the 
Pandits are consulted as to the nature of the expiation 
required. But their power to impose any penalty on 
the delinquent is not very considerable. In extreme 
cases they may, as a body, refuse to accejit any gift 
from the offender, and keep aloof from the religious 
ceremonies celebrated in his house. But (*xcept where 
public opinion is too strong to be disregarded, they art* 
very seldom sufficiently united to visit anyone with the 
punishment of excommunication in such manner. 

In Southern India the case is somewhat diflferent. 
There the non-Vishnuvite Hindus are completely under 
the spiritual authority of the Superiors of the Sankarite 
monasteries. In fact, the head of the Sringeri monasterv, 
at the source of the Toonga Bhadra in Mysore, has the 
same power over the Smarta Hindus of Southern India 
that the Pope has over the Roman (Catholic population 
of Europe. See The Queen v. Sri Sankara^ I. L. R., 
6 Madras, p. 381. 

The main agency by which caste discipline is still 
maintained to some extent is the religious sentimenta- 
lism of the Hindus as a nation. But in this respect 
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there is no consistency to be found in them. For in- 
stance, there are lots of men who almost openly eat for- 
bidden food and drink forbidden liquors, and yet their 
fellow-castemen do not usually hesitate to dine in their 
houses, or to have connections with them by marriage. 
But if a man goes to Europe he loses his caste, even 
though he be a strict vegetarian and teetotaler. Then, 
again, if a man marry a widow he loses caste, though 
such marriage is not in any way against Shastric injunc- 
tions, while the keeping of a Mahomedan mistress, which 
is a serious and almost inexpiable offence, is not visited 
with any kind of punishment by castemen. Similarly, a 
man may become a Brahmo or agnostic and yet remain in 
caste; but if he espouse Christianity or Mahomedanism, 
his own parents would exclude him from their house, and 
disallow every kind of intercourse, except on the most 
distant terms. He cannot have even a drink of water 
under- his parental roof, except in an earthen pot, which 
would not be touched afterwards by even the servants of 
the house, and which he would have to throw away with 
his own hands, if no scavenger be available. 

The only acts which now lead to exclusion from caste 
are the following : — 

1. Embi'acins: Christianity or Mahomedanism. 

!2. Goint; to Euro^ or America. 

3. Marrying a widow. 

4. Publicly throwing away the sacred thread. 

5. Publicly eating beef, pork or fowl. 

6. Publicly eating kfgchi food cooked by a Mahomedan, 

Christian or low caste Hindu. 

7. Odiciating as a priest in the house of a very low class Sudra. 

S. By a female going away from home for an immoial pur- 

pose. 

9. By a widow becoming pregnant. 

In the villaj^es, the friendless and the poor people are 
sometimes excluded from caste for other o£Pences as, for 
instance : — adultery, incest, eating forbidden food and 
drinking forbidden liquors. But when the offender is 
an influential personage or is influentially connected, 
no one thinks of visiting him with such punishment. 

B, HC. 2 



CHAP. VI.-NATURE OF THE PENALTY OF 
EXCLUSION FROM CASTE. 


When a Hindu is excluded from caste — 

L His friends, relatives and fellow-townsmen refuse to 
partake of his hospitalitjr. 

2. He is not invited to entertainments in their houses. 

3. He cannot obtain brides or bridet^rooms for his children. 

4. Even his own married daughters cannot visit him with- 

out running the risk of being excluded from caste. 

5. His pric^ and even his barber and washerman refuse 

to serve him. 

6. His fellow-castemen sever their connection with him so 

completely that they refuse to assist him even at the 
funend of a member of his household. 

7. In some cases the man excluded from caste is debari*ed 

access to the public temples. 

To deprive a man of the services of his barber and 
washerman is becoming; more and more difficult in these 
days. But the other penalties are (enforced on oxcludt'd 
persons) with more or less rigour, according to circum- 
stances. 

In the mofnssil the penalties are most severely felt. 
Even in the towns such persons find great difficulty in 
marrying their children, and are therefore sometimes 
obliged to go through very humiliating expiatory cere- 
monies, and to pay heavy fees to the learned Pandits 
for winning their good graces. 



PART II. 

THE BRAHMANS GENERALLY. 

CHAP. I. —THE POSITION OF THE BRAHMANS 
IN HINDU SOCIETY. 

The most remarkable feature in the mechanism of 
Hindu society is the high position occupied in it 
by the Brahmans. They not only claim almost divine 
honours as their birthright, but, generally speaking, the 
other cla.sses, including the great Ksatriya princes, and 
the rich Vaishya merchants readily submit to their 
pretensions as a matter of course. A Brahman never 
bows his head to make a pranam to one who is not a 
Brahman. When saluted by a man of any other class, 
he only pronounces a benediction saying, Victory be 
unto you.” In some cases when the party saluting is 
a prince or a man of exalted position in society, the 
Brahman, in pronouncing his benediction, stretches out 
the palm of his right hand, in a horizontal direction, to 
indicate that he has been propitiated. The form of 
salutation by the inferior castes to Brahmans varies 
according to circumstances. When the Brahman to be 
saluted has a very high position, temporal or spiritual, 
and the man saluting desires to honour nim to the utmost 
deOTee possible, he falls prostrate at the feet of the object 
of nis reverence, and, after touching them with his hand 
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applies his fiugers to his lips and his forehead. In ordi- 
nary cases a man, of any of the three inferior castes, 
salutes a Brahman by either joining his palms and 
raising them to his forehead, in the form of a double 
military salute, or by simply pronouncing such words 
as pranam or paunla<ji. Tnus the amount of veneration 
shown to a Brahman may vary under different con- 
ditions. But no member of the other castes can, 
consistently with Hindu social eti<iuette and religious 
beliefs, refuse altogether to bow to a Brahman. Even 
the Chaitanites and the other classes of modem Vaishna- 
vas, who do not profess to have any veneration for the 
Brahmans as such, and speak of them as heretics in their 
own circle, cannot do without bowing to Brahmans 
and accej)ting their benedictions in public. 

The more orthodox Sudras carry their veneration ibr 
the priestly class to such an exbmt, that they will 
not cross the shadow of a Brahman, and it k not 
unusual for them to be umh^r a vow not to eat any food 
in the morning, before drinking Bipracharanamrita, /.c., 
water in which the toe of a Brahman lias l)een dipped. 
On the other hand, the pride of the Brahman is such 
that they do not bow to even the images of the gods 
worshipped in a Sudra’s house by Brahman priests. 

The Brahman asserts his superiority in various other 
ways. His Shastras declare that on certain occasions, 
Brahmans must be fed and gifts must be made to them 
by members of all classes. But the Brahman can accept 
such hospitality and gifts without hesitation only 
where the host or donor is a member of one of the three 
superior castes. The position of the Sudras is, according 
to the theory of the Shastras and the practice of Hindu 
society such, that a Brahman cannot accept their 
presents without lowering himself for ever, while by 
eating any kind of food cooked by a Sudra he loses his 
Brahmanism and his sanctity altogether. In the house 
of a Sudra, a Brahman may eat uncooked food, or such 
food as is cooked by a Brahman. But the Brahman 
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who does so, while not sojourning in a foreign place, is 
lowered for ever in public estimation. For all these 
reasons, a Brahman who accepts a Sudra’s gifts and 
hospitality at a religious ceremony, is able to pose as a 
person who makes a great sacrifice to oblige the nost and 
donor. 

When a Brahman invites a Sudra, the latter is usually 
asked to partake of the host’s prasada^ or favour, in the 
shape of the leavings of his plate. Orthodox Sudras 
actually take offence, if invited by the use of any other 
formula. No Sudra is allowed to eat in the same room 
or at the same time with Brahmans. While the Brahman 
guests eat, the Sudras haA^e to wait in a different 
])art of the house. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that the Sudras take any offence at such treatment. On 
the contniry, they not only wait patiently, but, in some 
])laces, insist upon eating the leavings of the Brahmans, 
and refuse to eat anything from clean plates. Such 
orthodoxy is against nature, and is happily somewhat 
rare. Ordinarily, the pious Sudra takes a pinch from 
the leavings of a Brahman’s plate, and after eating the 
.‘«anie with due reverence, begins to eat from a clean 
])late. 

The high caste and welhto-do Sudras never eat in the 
house of a Brahman without paying for the honour a 
jjranami^ or salutation fee, of at least one rupee. The 
Brahman host never insists on such payment, and in 
fact it is usually forced upon him. But when a Brahman 
eats in the house of a Sudra on a ceremonial occasion, 
the payment of a fee by the host to the guest is a shie 
ijua non. This fee is called hhojan daksidnay and ordin- 
arily varies from one anna to one rupee. In special 
cases the Sudra host has to pay much heavier fees. 

When a Sudra writes a letter to a Brahman, it must 
begin by declaring that the writer makes a hundred 
million obeisances at the lotus feet of the addressee. 
When a Brahman writes a letter to a man of any other 
ciuste, the style of his communication is that of a superior 
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being, and he commences it by pouring heaps of assur- 
ances of future bliss.” 

If the amount of honour which is shewn by any com- 
munity to its female members is an indication of the 
degree of civilization attained by it, then, the Brahmans 
are, the most advanced race of men on earth. They 
never mention the names of their ladies without the 
afi&x deri (goddess). But while thus upholding the 
dignity of the female members of their own class, they 
have taught the Sudras to use the wonl das/ (slave) as 
an affix to the names of Sudra females. 

For conversational purposes the nrojH*r form of ad- 
dress by Sudras to Brahmans is ThiiKoor Mahasaya or 
Thakoorji which means “ venerable god.” In the same 
way Brahman ladies have to be addressed by Sudras 
as Ma Thakoorain or mother goddess. Formerly, even 
the Brahman kings of the country preferred the ad- 
dress of Thakoor to any other honorific expression. 
But of late years the word has suffered a strange degra- 
dation, and though it means “ god ” it is now very 
often taken to denote a cook.* For this reason the 
Brahmans who have received an English education, 
and are engaged in secular pursuits, saw no objection 
at one time to be addressed ns Babus. But the epithet, 
Babu itself, has suffered of lute a similar degradation. 
Before the commencement of British rule, it was applied 
only to the collat<*ral relatives of the great royal families 
of India. But Englishmen in India applied it indis- 
criminately to every untitled Hindu, and specially to 
their Hindu clerks in Bengal. The title is, thereiore, 
now usually taken to be the equivalent of the English 
words, ** clerk” and “ accountant,” and the higher classes 
of educated Hindus now consider it an insult to be called 
Babus. In the absence of any other Indian word for 
honorific address, some Hindu gentlemen now prefer to 
be addressed as “ Mr.” and “ Escjuire,” and for this they 
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are found fault with and ridiculed, both by their coun> 
trymen and foreigners. But the fact is tlut the SLindu 
titles have suffered such degradation of late, that the 
untitled aristocracy of the country are compelled by 
sheer necessity to assume other epithets. If the word 
Thakoor retained its original signification, surely no 
Brahman, however exaltra his secular position might 
be, would feel ashamed of that glorious honorific, ,or 
prefer the foreign epithets “ Mr ” and “ Esquire.” 



CHAP. II.— THE BRAHMAN’S PROPER 
PROFESSIONS. 

Accobi'ING to the commandments of bi.s reliffion, the 
proper avocations of Brahmans arc the followinj^ : — 

1. Stud^ng the Shaatras. 

2. Teaching the Shastras. 

3. Performance of religious rites for the three superior 

classes. 

4. Acceptance of gifts from the three superior classes. 

Until recently the teaching of the Shastras was con- 
sidered as the most honourable profession for a Brahman. 
The great Pandits of the country are still honoured and 
subsidized by the well-to-do classes. But their preten- 
sions to superior learning are not admitted by those 
who have received an English education, and as their 
vaunted lore does not open the doors to any kind of 
service under Government, or to the liberal professions, 
they are fast sinking to a very inferior position. 
There was a time when the first Pandit in the country 
was the first man in the country. The people believed 
in the Pandits and, under the Hindu kings, the entire 
administration was very often left in their hands. But 
under British rule, the Pandits are nowhere. They 
still exercise very considerable influence over the un- 
educated classes. But the dignity of their profession 
is gone, and the class itself is fast becoming extinct in 
consequence of the superior attractions of English 
education. 

As to the priestly profession, it is to be observed that 
the ordinance which recommends it as a proper one for 
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a Brahman, is subject to very important limitations. 
Those who officiate as priests for Sudras, and those 
who perform the service of idols in public or private 
shrines, are, according to the dogmas of the Hindu 
scriptures, degraded persons. The performance of 
priestly functions for the superior castes is nowhere 
condemned in the sacred codes, and is, in fact, recom- 
mended as a proper avocation for a Brahman. But, ac- 
(!ording to Hindu notions, a priest is a very inferior 
person, and no Bnahman, who can live otherwise, would 
willingly perform the work of a priest. The duties of the 
Brahman pastor involve long fastings, and, in respect 
of the worship of idols, almost menial service. Further, 
the men who actually perform the function of priests are, 
in the majority of cases, ignorant persons with just the 
amount of the knowledge of rituals that is necessary for 
ilischarging their duties. The Pandits, who study the 
original works that regulate these rituals, can find fault 
with the priest at every step, and reserve for themselves 
the higher functions of the critic and superintendent. 

Whatever be the reason, the priest has a very inferior 
]iosition in Hindu society. The relative status of 
Brahman families depends partly upon the hereditary 
rank of its members, as determined by the records of 
Indian heraldry. But, apart from aristocratic lineage, 
the highest ])osition among the Brahmans is, according 
to orthodox notions, occupied by the Pandits and the 
Gurus who have only Brahman disciples. The Gurus 
are principally of two classes — namely, Tiintric and 
Vaishnava. The Tan trie Gurus inculcate mainly the 
worship of Siva’s consorts ; while the Vaishnava 
Gurus or Gossains insist upon the worship of one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu. The disciples of the 
Gossains are men of very low castes, including \'intners, 
oilmen, and even the “unfortunates” of the towns. 
Having such followers, the Gossains are a very w'ell- 
to-do class, but are held in very low esteem, and very 
few good Brahmans eat in their houses. 
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Among the Tantric Gurus there are a great many 
who have only Brahman disciples. They are generally 
very learned men, and are not like the Yaishnava 
Gossains, who are usually so illiterate that the few 
among them who can barely recite the Sri Blngavat 
are reckoned by their followers as prodigies of Sanskrit 
scholarship. 



CHAP. III.— THE MODERN HINDU GURUS. 

A FBW words about the probable origin of the modem 
Gum’s profession may not be out of place here. There 
is no mention of it in the ancient scriptures of the 
Hindus, and it is recognized and regulated only by 
their new testaments. The word Guru or Acharya 
originally meant a teacher of the Vedas. The ancient 
legal and moral codes of the Hindus gave a very high 
position to the Vedic teachers. Manu says : — 

“ Of him who jfives natural birth, and him who aives knowledge of 
the whole Veda, the giver of sacred knowledge is the more venerable 
father, since the second or divine birth ensures life to the twice*born, 
both in this world and hereafter eternally .**—Manu II, 146. 

When, by such teachings, the position of the Guru 
became associated in the Hindu mind with the tenderest 
sentiments of regard - and affection, the Brahmanical 
theologians began to think of devising ways to exact 
that reverence even from persons who have never been 
Vedic pupils, and who have not even the right to read 
our holy scriptures. The Vedic ntantras are too volu- 
minous and prosaic to attract any considerable number 
of pupils. Females and Sudras are not allowed to 
study them at all. For these reasons, no actual teacher 
of the Vedas could at any time hope to attract round 
him any considerable number of actual Vedic students. 
But the position of a Guru having a large number of 
pupils is a desirable one, and the Twtrics invented a 
short cut to that position. They gave the name mantra 
to some mystic and meaningless syllables which might 
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be communicated and learnt at one sitting. Sndras and 
females were made eligible for these mantras, and every 
Brahman with a little tact and show of piety was en- 
abled to gather round him an army of chellas bound 
by their vow to worship him as a god and to pay a 
yearly tax to him and his descendants from generation 
to generation. The chellas are regarded by the Guru 
as his property, and when tiu" sons of a deceased Guru 
make a partition of his estate and effects, the chellas 
are partitioned and distributed among them in the same 
manner as any other property inherited by them. 

The simple method invented by the Tantrics for ac- 
quiring the power and position of a Guru over a large 
number of disciples, has been remarkably successful. 
Tjooked at a priori such mystic syllables as hoowj^ 
doouf!^ kling or hring are an outrage on common 
sense. But the gullibility of man has no limit, and the 
Guru who whisj)ers these nu^aningless expressions in the 
ears of his disciple is worshipped and paid by him as 
the bestower of untold benefits. He is not allowed 
to reveal its nature to any one. The matter is certainly 
not such as to be capable of bearing the daylight of 
intelligent criticism. The Guru, therefore, acts wisely 
in insisting that the communication should be treated 
as strictly confidential. ' 

The Gossains discard the mystic syllables more* or 
less, and inculcate that in this age of sin the only way 
to attain salvation lies in constantly re])eating the name 
of Ilari ! Their doctrine may not at first sight seem to 
be consistent with their j>rofessional policy. A Tantric 
mantra is a mystic syllable which must necessarily be 
received from a Guru by those who may value it. 
But if, as the Vishnuvites say, a man can save his soul 
by merely repeating the name of some deity a certain 
number of times, surely he cannot be absolutely in need 
of a spiritual teacher to initiate him in the adoption of 
that method. But logic or reason has very little con- 
nection with faith, and as Gurus of all classes, includ- 
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ing both the Tantric and the Vaisbnava, insist upon the 
necessity of a spiritual teacher for every human being, 
the idea has become too firmly implanted in the Hindu 
mind to be eradicated by any occasional gleam of com- 
mon sense. 

The abominations worshijtped by the Tantrics are 
eschewed altogether by the Vaishnavas. But the latter 
by reciting stories or singing songs about the illicit 
amours of Krishna, gives perhaps greater encourage- 
ment to immorality than any Tantric the nature of whose 
phallic emblems is understood by very few of those 
who worship them. So there is very little to choose be- 
tween the morality of the one or the other. But the 
Vaishnavas can perform their operations openly, while 
the Tantrics require a shroud of mysticism to envelop 
them. Anyhow, the Vaishnavas are very fast extending 
the sphere of their influence, and many of the Tantrics 
are now espousing Vaishnava tenets in order to have the 
advantage of enlisting among their followers the low' 
classes that are becoming rich under British rule. 



<3HAP, IV.— ENQUIRIES BY WHICH THE CASTE 
STATUS OF A HINDU MAY BE ASCERTAINED. 

C’axxot a man of one caste pass * as a member of 
another caste ? This is a question which must occur 
to every foreigner interesting himself in the .subject. 
But, as* ex[)lained already, there cannot be any strong 
motive for such false imjjersonation, and the checks 
which are provided by Hindu social (‘tiquett(% are 

f owcrful enough to n‘pres.s any sucli attemnts. 

he unwritkm law of Indian society r(*(juires that 
every Hindu, wIhmi asked, must mention not only !the 
names of hi.s paternal anti maternal anct^stors, but 
give also every information that he can ai)out such 
queries as the following : — 

1. What i« your coHte? 4. W'hat are your Pi-avaras :: 

2. What iH your clan ? u. What in your Wda ? 

3. What is your Gotra? 0. What is your Sakha? 

7. What is your Sutra ? 


** I once heanl a stoiT about an attempt made by a shoemaker to 
pass as a Brahman. With a view to have a share of the nice eatables 
provided for the Brahman (guests of a local Dives, he equipped 
nimself like a Brahman with his sacred threatl. and quietly joined 
the company when they assembled in the evening;. As usual on 
such occasions, one of the party asked him what his name and 
his father’s name were. He said, in reply, that his own name was Ram 
Chatteijea, and that his father*s name was Kasi Lahiri. Beinf^ 
thus found out, he was hustled out of the place. His low position 
in caste saved him from kicks and blows, and while effecting; his exit 
he gave expression to the sad moral of his adventure by mutterinic 
** a sboemaKer cannot conceal his caste even under cover of night,*^ 
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There are also special enquiries for each caste and 
clan, and these go into snch details that it must be 
qnite impossible for an outsider to answer them. 1 
^all refer to some of those details farther on, bat it 
seems to me absolutely necessary to give some informa- 
tion about Gotra, Pravara, &c., in this place. 

Gotra . — The Gotra of a Brahman is the name of 
the Bishi or Vedic poet from whom he and his agnates 
are supposed to be descended. The Gotra of a man of 
any other caste is the name of the Bishi who and 
whose descendants ivere entitled to officiate as priests 
in the family of bis ancestors. The original meaning 
of the word was, in all probability, a place for keeping 
cattle. But, with the highest possible respect for the 
authority of Professor Max Muller, 1 see no reason what- 
ever to suppose that the Brahmans, Bajpnts and Vaishyas, 
who now profess to be of the same Gotra, have this 
tradition, because their ancestors lived within the same 
cow-pen. In the vernacular languages of India, the 
word (tot means simply a company of men, and the 
authority of the Shastras is distinctly in favour of the 
view that the men who profess to be of the same Gotni, 
are either the actual descendants, or the progent' of the 
spiritual sons of the same primitive priest. The origin 
of the Gotra is to be traced not to actual residence 
within the same cow-pen, but to a metaphorical use of 
the word similar to that which is made of the term 
‘ flock ’ by the priests of the Christian Church. 

Pravara . — The word literally means a person duly 
appointed. On the view which I take of the Gotra, 
the Pravaras of a Hindu are the Bishis who were 
entitled to be appointed os assistant priests for the 

S jrformance of the religious ceremonies of his ancestors. 

n any other view the Pravaras can have no meaning 
whatever. 

Vedas and Sad:ha . — Every Brahman is supposed to 
be a reader of one of the four Vedas, and though 
the study has, for various reasons, been suppressed long 
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since, yet every member of the priestly caste is ex- 
pected to know by tradition the name of the Veda, and 
the rescension of it of which his family profess to be 
students. Hence, when any enquiry is made about the 
lineage of any member of the twice-born castes, he is 
asked to mention the name of his Veda. 

Sutra . — ^The Sutras are ritualistic work.s, and the 
Sutra of a Brahman is the name of the Rishi whose 
manual of rituals regulates the religious ceremonies of 
his family. Every Brahman in the country is supposed 
to know liis Gotni, Pravara and Veda, and is expected 
to mention them whenever asked. Btit the Sakha and 
the Sutra are known only to the learned, and it is not 
very usual to make any enquiry about them even on 
formal occasions. 

A difference of (iotra, Pravara, Vedas or Silkha do(*s 
not usually imply any difference of caste or clan ; nor 
does any identity in these respects imply an identity 
of class. There is a saying in Bengali according to 
which there are only five Gotras in thi* world. As a 
matter of fact there are more than 100 different Gotras, 
and each one of the.se is to be found in almost all 
the primary ca.«tes. The Gotra is not only some- 
thing very different from caste, but involves very 
opposite incidents. The most important feature ot 
caste is that no Hindu can contract a marital alliance 
outside its limits. But as to Gotra the rule among 
the higher castes is that marriage can only bo valid 
between fiersons of different (iotra. 



CHAP. V.— THE SUB-DIVISIONS AMONG THE 
BRAHMANS. 


According to some authoritative texts of the Shas- 
tras, and according to popular belief also, the Brahmans 
of India are divided into two main classes, each of 
them being sub-divided into five sub-classes as shown in 
the following table ; — 


1. Panch Gaur or the five 
classes of Northern India. 



Sarswata. 
Kanya Kubja. 
Gaudra. 
Utkala. 
Maithila. 


f 1. Maharashtra. 

2. Panch Dravira or the j 2. Andia. 
five classes of Southern < 3. Dravira. 
India. I 4. Camata. 

I 5. Guzrat. 


As ii matter of fact the divisions among the Brah- 
mans are so numerous that it is exceedingly difficult, 
if not actually impossible, to frame an exhaustive and 
accurate list thereof. For the purpose of gi\ing an 
account of the Brahmans of Northern India alone, each 
of the following provinces and districts must be taken 
into consideration separately : (1) Bengal Proper ; (2) 
Tirhoot ; (3) South Behar ; (4) N.-W. Provinces and 
Oudh ; (5) Kurukshetra ; (6) Punjab ; (7) Kashmir ; 
(8) Sind ; (9) Rajputana ; (10) Centrd India ; (11) 
Assam ; (12) Orissa. 

Even within the limits of each of the above-men- 
tioned territorial divisions, the Brahmanical population 
are not, in any case, of the same class. In Bengal 
B, HO 3 
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proper alone, there are, besides the degraded and the 
semi-degraded Brahmans, about half-a-dozen different 
divisions in the sacerdotal population which are, for all 
practical purposes, different castes altogether. The case 
is no better in any of the other provinces. On the 
contrary, among the Sarswatas of the Punjab, what 
were merely hypergamous groups formerly, now threaten 
to be separate castes, and when this transformation be- 
comes complete, it will be quite as impossible to count 
their sub-divisions as those of the Guzratis. 



PART III. 

THE BRAHMANS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


CHAP. I.— THE BRAHMANS OF BENGAL. 


Excepting the recent immigrants from other pro- 
vinces, the Brahmans of Bengal proper are divided 
into the following classes : — 

1. Paschatya Vaidikas (Lit. Vedic Brahmans of Western 

India). 

2. Radhiyos (Lit. Brahmans of Radh or Western Bengal). 

3. Barendras (Lit. Brahmans of Barendra country, the name 

given to the northern part of Bengal). 

4. Dakshinatya Vaidika8(Lit. Vedic Brahmans of Southern 

India). 

5. Madhya Sreni (Lit. Brahmans of the midland country i.e., 

of the district of Midnapore which forms the border 

land between Orissa and Bengal Proper). 

It is said that there is, besides these, another class in 
Bengal called the Sapta Satis, or the Seven Hundred, who 
were the only Brahmans in Bengal before the colonisa- 
tion of the nve priests invited hj King Adisur in the 
9th century of tne Christian era. I have never met 
with any Sapta Sati Brahmans ; but, so far as my 
information goes, members of this class may be found in 
some parts of East Bengal, and especially in Maheshpore 
in the eastern part of the Nadiya district They usually 
intermarry with the Radhiyas, and, for all practical 
purposes, may be regarded as a section of that class. 
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§ 1.— The Pdsvhatya Vaidihas. 

The numerical strength of the Paschatya Vaidikas is 
not very considerable. Their name indicates that they 
came from the west, and according to the traditions in 
their families, they are of the Kanojia stock, their ances- 
tors having, at the commencement of Mahomedan rule, 
migrated from their original habitat to Tirhoot, and sub- 
sequently from Tirhoot to Bengal. Most of the Vaidika 
immigrants were specially invited by one or other of 
the many Hindu Ra jas, who ruled over the country as 
semi-independent chiefs, during almost the entire period 
of Moslem ascendancy. The ancestor of the leading 
Vaidikas of Nadiya was a reader of the MahCthharat 
who could recite it from meinorv, and was made to 
settle in Bengal by a Raja Kashinath, who was the ruler 
of the Nadiya district before it was given by the Emperor 
Jehangir to Bhava Nanda, the ancestor of the present 
Raja of Nadiya. The founder of the Vaidika family 
of Kotalipahar was invited from Kanoj by a Hindu 
prince who ruled over the district of Bakergunge in the 
thirteenth century, and was led to celebrate at an immense 
cost a religious ceremony for avoiding an evil that was 
foreboded by the fall of a dead vulture on the roof of his 
palace. The lucky priest secured for himself, by way 
of remuneration for nis services, a valuable zemindari 
which is now in the possession of his descendants. The 
most important colonies of the Vaidikas are to be found 
now in tne districts of Nadiya, Burdwan, 24-Pergunnahs, 
Malda, Rajshahi, Jessore, Bakergunge, Dacca and Farid- 
pore. 

The majority of the other classes of Bengali Brahmans 
are the spiritual disciples of the Vaidikas of Nadiya and 
Bhitp&r&. A Vaidika never enlists himself as a disci- 
ple of a Brahman of any other class. Some Vaidikas 
nave Sudra disciples, and have even stooped so far as to 
officiate as priests for Sudras and in public temples. 
But, , generally speaking, their Brahmanical pride is 
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such that the poorest among them would rather die than 
do any kind of manual work. Till recently they kept 
themselves aloof from English education and Govern- 
ment service. But their disciples do not submit now- 
a-days to be taxed by them to the same extent as in 
former times, and stern necessity has been compelling 
the Gurus of Nadiya and Bhatpara to pocket their pride, 
and to qualify themselves for Government service and 
the liberal professions, by English education. 

The usual surname of the Vaidikas is Bhattacharya. 
There are some in the class who have other family 
names such as Chackravarti, Hoy and Chowdry ; but 
all these are honorific titles, and are not peculiar to the 
class. For the meanings of these titles, see Glossary. 

§ 2 . — The Rdrhii/a Brahmans of Bengal. 

The Itarhiya and the Bilrendra Brahinans of Bengal 
trace their descent from the five priests brought from 
Kanoj, in the 9th century, by King Adisiir of East Ben- 
gal, for the purpose evidently of performing one of those 
Vedic sacrifices for which competent priests could be 
had only in the capitals of the great Hindu kings. The 
Rarhiyas and Barendras are very proud of their descent. 
But even on the supposition that King Adisur was a 
Ksatriya, and not a Vaidya,it cannot be said that, accord- 
ing to Hindu notions, the five priests imported by him 
were entitled to be regarded as very high class Brahmans. 
The very title of Upadhya, which their patron gave 
them, shows that thev were regarded as middle class, 
and not first class, t’andits. The Rarhiyas and the 
Barendras may, with much better reason, boast of 
having had in their clans such great men as Raghun- 
nath, Gadadhar, Kulluka and Raghunandan, the last 
being by way of pre-eminence known throughout India 
as Smarta Bhattacharya, or the great professor of 
jurisprudence and theology. 

The Rarhis derive their clan name from that of the 
tract of country which now forms the, northern portion 
of the Burdwan division. Brahmans of this class are 
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to be found in every part of Ben<ral proper, and their 
numerical strength is jierhaps gn*ater than that of all 
the other classes of Bengali Brahmans taken together. 
They are divided into about one hundred sub-classes, and 
grouped under the four main heads mentioned below: — 

1. Kulin (families of high 3. Biidha Srotriya (pure Vedic 
lineage). ^ seliolars). 

*2. Bansaja. 4. Kaslita Srotriya (impure 

Vtjdic scholars.) 

A llarhiya Kulin can give his daughttT only to a 
Kulin. If he gives his daughter to a Bansaja or Srotriya 
his Kiilinism is destroyed forever. A Kulin can marr)^ 
the d*iuglit(T of a Kulin or that of a Sudha Srotriya. 
If he marry the daughter of a Kashta Srotriya. he is 
lowered at once in rank. If he marry into a Bansaja 
family, his Kulinism lasts for some generations in a 
tlecaying comlition, and his descendant in the eighth 
degree becomes a regular Bansaj. A Kulin who first 
marries into a Bansaj family generally gets a very high 
premium. The Kulins who have kept tlieir Kulinism 
intact, generally find great diftieiilty in marrying their 
daughters, and are obliged to kc(‘p them unmarried, 
notwithstanding the Shastric injunctions that recjuire 
every Hindu to give his female children in marriage 
before puberty. A Srotriya can give his daughter to 
a Bansaj as well as to a Kulin. A Bansaj cannot give 
his daughter to a Srotriya. 

The usual and peculiar titles of theRarhiyas are: — 

1. Mukhopadhya. j 3. Chattoplldhya. 

2. BandyopUdhya. I 4. Gangopadhya. 

5. Ohosfil. 

Each of the first four of these titles consists of two 
words joined together. The first word is the name of 
the village* granted to the ancestor of the holder by 

* This is in accordance with the explanation of the ahove-men' 
tioned names ^iven by Kfirhiya Gattaks or Collegt^ of Heralds. 
But Banodh being the ancient name of the tract of country, includ- 
ing the modern districts of Unao and Rai Bareilly in the vicinity 
of KanoL it is quite possible that Bandyopftdhya means an ITd&ci- 
haya of Banodn. Similar explanations seem to ho possible rogardiiig 
MukhofAdhya, CbatUpftdhya and Gangopfidhya. 
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King Ballalal Sen, and the last word is Upadhja, which 
means an assistant teacher or priest. The Radhis have 
also other titles such as Patitnnda, Kanji Lai, Fakrasi, 
&c., which are peculiar to their class ; but an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of these is nnnecessary in a book like 
this. Among the Radhiyas, there are also Bhattachar- 
yas, Majamdars, Roys, Ohowdries, Ac., bnt these titles 
are not peculiar to their class. 

Formerly the Radhiyas of the eastern and central 
districts of Bengal devoted themselves generally to the 
cultivation of Sanskrit, and abstained from all such pur- 
suits as are considered to be derogatory to the dignity 
of a Brahman. But even under the Mahomedan rulers 
some of them accepted service as, for instance, Bhaba- 
nanda Majnmdar of Nadiya, and the unfortunate Raja 
Nand Kumar who, according to Macaulay himself, “had 
been great and powerful before the British Empire in 
India began to exist, and to whom in the old times 
Governors and Members of Council, then mere commer- 
cial factors, had paid court for protection.”* 

* Macaulay describes Nand Kumir as a ** Brahman of Brahmans,” 
and, at the same time, as the blackest monster in human form. Who- 
ther morally he was a worse or a better man than the Judge who 
convicted him in order to gratify the Governor-General,” or the 
Governor-General who, according to Macaulay’s own showing, was 
the real prosecutor, is a question which does not fall withm the 
scope of this work. But it may be mentioned here that Nand 
Kumar was not a high caste Brahman, and was very far from being 
the head of the Brskhman community as Macaulay has represented 
him to have been for artistic colouring of the picture. Nand Kum&r 
was in fact a middle class RSdhiya Braliman. whose famil:^ had once 
been outcasted, and regained their status partly bv a humiliating and 
expensive ceremony of expiation, and partly ny forming connections 
with families of a higher status. The inaccujracy in the description 
of his caste status given by a foreign historian is pardonable, but 
it is impossible to give him credit for impartiality. Apart from the 
trumperv charges on which Nand Kumftr was convicted of felony, 
the head and front of his offending was that he had intrigued against 
Hastinn for thwarting his ambition to be the Deputy of the East 
India Gomrany in the place of Mahomed Resa Khan. The Nabob of 
Moorshedabad had recommended him for the office, and the Court 
of Directors, in a manner, ordered that he should be appointed to it. 
But Hastinn *'bore no goodwill to Nand Kumftr. Manv yean 
before they had known each other at Moorshedabad, and then a 

quarrel had arisen which all the authority of their superion could 
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Under British rule the Radhiyas, and especially their 
outcasted Pirali section, have been the first to adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of the new and to take 

advantage of such opportunities for advancement as it 
offered to the people of the country. Dwarka Nath 
Tagore and Prasanna Kumar Tagore were Piralis. 
Ram Mohan Roy and Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar were 
Brahmans of a better class, !)ut even they did not hold a 
very high position in thtdr caste. In fact until recently 

hardly compose.” Such beinj; the attitude of Hastinffs towanis 
Nand Kumar, it 1*4 no wonder that he carried out tho orders of the 
Court of Dii'ectors only so far that he dismissed Mahomed Rem 
Khan, and removed tho exchequer from Moorshedabad to Calcutta. 
But the office of Naib Dewan was abolished, and Nand Kumiir was 
subjoctcfl to a cruel disappointment. So “ it was natural.” accord- 
ingf to Macaulay himself, **that the Governor should from that 
time be an object of tho most intense hatred to the Brahman.” 
When the Councillors appointed by the Regulatinff Act arrived, and. 
possibly in accordance with instructions from the Ministers of tho 
Crown, tried to upset tho power of Hastiiij^s and indirectly that of 
the East India Company, Nand Kumar by a natural process became 
associated with tho enemies of tho (vovertior- General. Hastinffs had 
mortolly offended Nand Kumar. When the latter saw his opjiortunity 
he tried to have his enemy disf^raced. The enemy retaliated by 
having the Brahman murdered under colour of legal procc^edin^s. 

Accordingto Bi-ahmanical ideas of morality Nand Kumar deserves 
to be condemned in the strongest terms possible for the vices of office- 
seeking and vindictiveness w'hich ho betrayed. But the impartial his- 
torian cannot condemn him without condemning also in severer terms 
the conduct of a man in tho position of Hastings, who retaliated 
insult by murder. If the rules of political morality be different 
from those of ordinary morality, and if the exigencies of tho situa- 
tion in which Hastings was placed justified the ** sharp antidote ” 
that he used, surely the conduct of Nand Kumiir towards him ought 
to be judged by the same standard. But while the great English his- 
torian showers every kind of vituperation not only on Nand KumSr, 
but on the nation itself to which tie belonged, ho exculpates Hastings 
with an amiability that is not often found in the old parents of a 
spoilt only son. After observing that it is impossible to speak too 
severely of Impey's conduct, the great historian goes on to add 

** But we look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat different 
light. He was struggling for fortune, honour, liberty, all that makes 
lito valuable. He was beset by rancorous and unprincipled onomios. 
From his colleagues he could expect no justice. He cannot be 
blamed for wishing to crush his accusers.” 

Certainly the defence embodied in the above applies quite as 
much to Mnd Kum&r as to Hastings, yet, according to the verdict 
of the great English historian, Hastings was a politician to whom 
tiie ordinary rules of morality do not apply, while Nand Kumftr 
and the nation to which he belonged are villains. 
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th^ high class Radhiyas were usually quite illiterate. 
Their hereditary rank made them highly prized as bride- 
grooms for the daughters of their well-to«^o clansmen, and 
many of them lived in former times by making marriage 
their sole profession. A Kulin of a high class might 
then marry more than a hundred wives without any 
difficulty, and there are still some who have such large 
numbers of wives as to necessitate their keeping regular 
registers for refreshing their memory, about the names 
and residences of their spouses. Not only each mar- 
riage, but each visit by a Kulin to his wife brought 
him valuable presents, and as his wives and children 
were supported by his fathers-in-law, he could pass his 
days in comfort without being qualified for any kind of 
service or profession. The Kulin’s sons sometimes be- 
came rich by inheriting the property of their maternal 
relatives. But it was until lately very rare for a Kulin 
to be the architect of his own fortune. The state of 
things in Hindu society is, however, undergoing great 
changes. Most of the Kulins have become lowered in 
rank by marrying into inferior families, and Kulinism, 
even where it is preserved intact, is not now-a-daj^s valu- 
ed in the matrimonial market to the same extent that it 
used to be in former times. Wealth, university degrees 
iind official position command a much higher premium at 
present than an ancient pedigree. The Kulins them- 
selves have been taught, by the bitter experience of their 
ancestors, to be not too eager for polygamy. And the 
coup de grace to the practice has been given by a deci- 
sion of the Bengal Hij^h Court declaring that, according 
to the law of the Shastras applicable to all Hindus, 
even the Kulins are bound to give maintenance to their 
wives. Whatever be the cause, monogamy is now becom- 
ing the rule among the Kulins, and they are fast on the 
way towards again taking their proper place among the 
most refined and cultured classes of tne country. A 
Kulin of the highest rank has just retired on pension 
after having served the Government of Bengal for several 
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rears as Head Assistant in the Judicial Department. 
Even among the greatest of the living celebrities of 
Bengal there are at present some Kulins of a more 
or less high position in the Radhiya peerage, the fore- 
most among them being Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, 
Advocate, Bengal High Court ; Dr. Guru Das Baner- 
jee, Judge, Bengal High Court ; Mr. Pramada Charan 
Banerjee, Judge, N.-W. P. High (-ourt; Mr. Pratul 
Chandra Chatterji, Judge, Panjab Chief Court. 

The late Mr. Justice Anookul Chandra Mookerji 
was also a Riidhiya Kulin. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee is 
a member of the clan called Pandit Ratni or “the 
jewel of Pandits,” and is lineally descended on his 
mother’s side from the great Jngannath, the author of 
the Digest translated by Mr. Colebrooke. Babii Pratul 
Chandra is of the Kharda clan. His grandfather made 
a fortune by marrying the daughter of Gokool Ghosal, 
one of the duel fiscal ofiif'.ers in the early days of the 
East India Company, and the founder of the Raj family 
of Bhu Kailas. 

§ 3. — Jidrendras, 

The Barendras trace their origin from the same stock 
as the Radhis, /.e., from the five priests invited by King 
Adisur from Kanoj. The Barendras derivejtheir cla«s 
name from the ancient name of North Bengal. Their 
numerical strength is less than that of the Radhis, but 
greater than that of the Vaidikas. 

The usual family names of the Barendras are the 
following : — 

1. L&hiri. I .3. S&nyal. 

2. Bh&dari. | 4. Maitra. 

5. Bafcchi. 

These surnames are y)eculiar to the Barendras. They 
have also among them Bhattacharyas, Majumdars, Jba- 
dars, Roys, and Chowdries. There are some high caste 
Barendras who have the Mahomedan title of Khan. 
The Barendras, like the Vaidikas, never do any kind of 
menial work, and the only class of Bengali Brahmanas 
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jvlio serve as cooks are the Rarhis of West Bnrdwan. 
riuj liarhis of the eastern districts of Bengal, Le.f 
jf the districts to the east of the river Hooghly, 
ire quite as aristocratic as the Barendras and the 
Vaidikas. 

The hypergamous divisions among the Barendras are 
similar to those of the Rarhis in certain respects, the 
only important difference being that the Barendras 
have a section among them called Cap* who have a 
somewhat unique position, though resembling to some 
extent the Bansaj among the Rarhis. 

Polygamy is rare among the Barendras ; but the 
marriage of a daughter among their higher classes 
is quite as expensive as among the Rarhis. There are 
many big Barendra landholders, the most noted among 


* With regard to the oripn of the Caps it is said that they are the 
descendants of a great Kulin named Madhu Moitra by his first 
wife. Madhu was an inhabitant of a village on the river Atrai, 
situated near the place where it is now' crossed by the North 
Bengal State Railw'ay. An inferior member of the clan, being 
treated at a dinner party of his castemen with great contumely, 
determined to form a matrimonial alliance with the great Kuhn 
at any cost, an<l with that object hire^l a boat to take him to the 
vicinity of Madhu's residence and was careful to have with him on 
board of the vessel his wife, an unmarried daughter and a cow. 
On reaching the neighbourhood of Madhu’s village, he inquired 
of a Brahman, who was saying his prayers after performing his 
ablutions on the banks of tne river, whether he knew where the 
^I'eat hea<l of the Barendra clan Uved. The Brahman, who was 
interrogated, wtui himself the person about whom the enquiry W’as 
addressed. When the fact was made known to the Brahman on 
board the boat, lie produced a hammer and a chisel threatening to 
sink the boat with all its inmates unless Madhu agreed to marry the 
Brahman’s daughter. The old man w'as too far advanced in life to 
be quite ready for complying with any request of the kind. But, 
as an orthoilox Hindu, be could not take upon himself any sh^ of 
the three great crimes, namely, the killing of a female, the killing of 
a Brahman, and the killing of a cow— which were th-'eatened to be 
perpeti'ato<l in his presence. So he reluctantly gave his consent. 
But when his sons came to know what he was going to do they 
were very much annoyed, and they separated from their father 
at once. The old man was snpportca by his sister's husband, 
who was then the other great Kulin of the caste, and the sons who 
separated became C&ps. The position of their descendants w 
superior to that of tne Srotriy^, but inferior to that of the 
Kniins. Matrimonial alliance tetween a Kulin and a Cfip reduces 
the former to the position of the latter. 
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them being the great house of Nattore that held pos- 
session of more than one-third of Bengal proper, at 
the time of the conquest of the country by the East 
India Company. Next in importance to the Nattore 
Rajas, but more ancient than their family, is that of 
the Pntia zemindars. The late Maharani Sliarat Sundari, 
whose name is venerated throughout India for her 
extensive charities, and for her character as a model 
Hindu widow, was a member of the Putia house. 
Among the other great Barendra landholders of Bengal 
are the zemindars of Susang and ]\Inktaga(‘ha in the 
district of Mymensing. Babu Mohini Mohan Roy, 
who is one of the most successful pleaders of the Bengal 
High Court, and who has lately been made an Additional 
Member of the Supreme Legislative Council of India, 
is a Barendra. 

The majority of the Vaidikas, Rarhis and Barendras 
are moderate Saktas. They worship all the ancient 
deities of the Hindu pantheon ; but Durga, Kali and 
Siva have the largest share of their devotion. Many 
of them sacrifice goats and buffaloes before the deities 
they worship ; but among such of their orthodox 
members as are not affected by English education, and 
the temptations of modern town lii’e, the drinking of 
spirituous liquors is still practically unknown. 

§ 4. — The Ddksldnati/a Vaidikas. 

The name of this class indicates that they originally 
came from the south. They are found chiefly in the 
district of Midnapore, and seem to have been originally 
Brahmans of Orissa. A few small colonies of the 
Dakshinatyas are to be found in the southern portion 
of the metropolitan district of 24-Pergunnahs. They 
are a separate caste altogether, and there can be neither 
intermarriage nor interchange of hospitality between 
them and the Paschatya Vaidikas. Pandit Siva Nath 
gastri, of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, is a Dakshinatya 
Yaidika. 
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§ 5 . — Th Madhya Sreni Brahmans of the district of 
Midnapore. 

The Madhya Srenis are a very backward class of 
Brahmans, to be found only in the district of Midnapore. 
As they have the very same surnames and Gotras as 
the Radhis of Bengal, they are eAudently a section of 
the Radhis. They themselves profess to be so, and 
account for their want of connection with the Radhis 
properly so-called, by saying that as they refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Ghataks to determine 
their status, the Riidhi College of Heralds refused to 
recognise their very existence. The true cause of their 
forming a separate caste seems, however, to bo that 
they accepted the gifts of the Kaibartas, and lived in an 
out-of-the-way district. The Madhya Srenis are gen- 
erally very poor and without any literary culture beyond 
what is necessary for doing the work of a priest. 

The distinction between Kulins and Srotriyas is not 
recognised by the Madhya Srenis. Tho descendants of 
those who, at one time or other, became famous as 
Sanskrit scholars, enjoyed, until lately, a higher position 
than the secular Brahmans. But at present, the status 
of a party for matrimonial purposes depends chiefly 
upon the amount of wealth possessed by him. The 
Madhya Srenis partake of the hospitality of the Kai- 
bartas, and minister to them as priests in all ceremonies 
except Shradhs.* The Shradhs of the Kaibartas are 
performed by a class of Brahmans called Yyasokta. 

* Mr. Risley in his account of the Madhya Srenis says that they 
have eight Gotras, and that the Madhya Srenis of Mayna and 
certain other places have a higher position than the rest. But hia 
account seems to bo based upon erroneous information. 
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The Brahmans of Mithila or Tirhoot are failed 
Maiihila Brahmans. They form one of the five leading 
classses of North Indian Brahmans called Panch Gaiir. 
They have no siil>-eastes, thon^i^h they are divided into 
many groups >vhich are of importance for the purpose 
of arranging marriages among them. The following 
are the names of these hypergamous groups : — 

1. Sit>triya or Soto (Lit. A reader of the Vedas). 

2. JoK (A family of an inferior class that has attained a 

superior status by marriage connections with Si*otriya8). 

3. Panji Badh (Recognized by the local College of Heralds). 

4. Na^r. 

5. Jaiwar. 

A man of a higher group may take* in marriage a 
girl from a lower group. But a girl of a higher group 
is never given to a bridegroom of a lower class, 
except W’here the parents of the former are too poor 
to marry her to a boy of the same or a superior group. 

The Maithila Brahmans have a special kind of head- 
tlress. Their usual surnames are the following : — 

1. Misra (A reader of the two | 3. Th&koor (GchI.) 

Mimansas). Pftthak (Arcarlerof theMn- 

Ojhaor Jha* (Both are cor* hftbhfirat and the Purftns). 

rupted forms of the Sans- 5. Piira. 
lent word Upiplhya, which 6. Padri. 
means an assistant teach- 7. Chowdry. 
er or priest). 8. Roy. 

* Persons who profess to exorcise evil spirits or cure snake-bites 
aw usi^ly called Ojhas, or, by a further conniption of the won), 
Boja. ^ey do not belong to any particular caste, and are 
generally low class men. 
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The Maithilas are very conservative, and still think 
that it is beneath their dignity to accept service under 
the British Government, though such feeling has died 
out completely even among the highest classes of 
Bengali Brahmans. 

The head of the Maithila Brahmans is the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga. The founder of the family, Mahesh 
Thakoor, bore a Brabmanical surname. But whether 
on account of the degradation of that highly honorific 
title, or on account of their belonging to a royal 
family, his descendants at present use the Ksatriya 
surname of Sing. The transformation is exactly the 
opposite of what has taken place in many Ksatriya 
families, though the ambition of a Rajput to be 
elevated from the rank of a Sing (lion) to that of 
Thakoor (god) is certainly more intelligible, than the 
desire on the part of any royal family to be degraded 
from the rank of a god to that of a lion. 

Besides the Maharaja of Darbhanga, there are many 
other families of big landholders among the Maithila 
Brahmans. One of the most conspicuous of these is 
the Raja of Banaili, who is the owner of the extensive 
estate of Kharakpore in the district of Monghyr, but 
is about to be ruined by family quarrels, mismanage- 
ment and litigation. The Purnea Zemindars of Sri- 
nagar, who are also big landholders, are a branch of the 
Banaili family. The Banaili family belong to that 
division whicn is called Jog. 

From very early times Mithila has been famous for 
the cultivation of Sanskrit. It has given birth to some 
of the greatest authorities in Hindu jurisprudence, 
and in the branch of Hindu philosophy c:dled Nya. 
The great lawgiver Yajnavalkya is described in the 
opening lines of his work as a native of Mithila, and 
tradition still points to a place near the junction of the 
Ghogra with the Ganges, which is believed to have 
been the residence of the sage Gautama, the founder 
of the Nya philosophy. Of the mediaeval and modem 
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Maithila authors, tho names of Gtingesha Upadhya, 
Fakshadhar Misra, Udayanacharya, Chandeshwar and 
Bachaspati Misra will continue to be honoured so long 
as Hindu law and philosophy remain in existence. 
Among the Maithila Sanskritists of recent times, the 
late Pandit Bapu Jan Jha attained great eminence, 
and his son, Chumba Jha, is fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the family. The other two great living Pandits 
of Mithila are Halli Jha and Vishwa Nath Jha. 

The majority of the Maithila Brahmans are Sakti 
worshippers. They offer sacrifices helbro the deities 
they w’orship, and eat flesh and fish, hut are not known 
to be in the habit of drinking spirituous liquors, as the 
extreme Saktas are required to do by their Shastras. 
The Maithila Brahmans do not smoko tobacco. 

§ 2 . — Sakaldipi Brahmans of South Behar, 

There is a class of Brahmans in South Behar who 
call themselves Sakaldipis or Sakadipis. The majority 
of them live either by ministering to the other castes 
as priests, or by the practice of medicine. There are, 
hovever, a few Pandits and landholders among them. 
One j»eculiar custom in the community is that, like the 
Sarswat Brahmans of the Panjab, a Sakaldipi may marry 
within his Gotra, though such marriage is strictly 

E rohibited among the three superior castes by Hindu 
iw. The Sakaldipis are divided into a certain number 
of Purs or sections, and marriage is impossible only 
within the Pur. 



CHAP. III.— THE BRAHMANS OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

The most important clas-ses of Brahman.s in the North- 
Western Provinces and Ondh are the following 

1. Kanojia. | 2. Sarujuparia. i 3. Sanadhya. 

Kanojia . — The Kanojias hold a verv high position 
among the Brahmans of Northern India. They form 
one of the five divisions called Panch Gaur, and the 
Brahmans of Bengal take a great pride in claiming 
to have been originally Kanojias. The name is derived 
from the ancient Hindu city of Kanoj, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Kalinadi, in the district 
of Farrakkabad. The Kanojia Brahmans are to be 
found in almost every part of Northern India. But 
their original homo is the tract of country which, before 
the time of Wellesley, formed the western half of the 
kingdom of Oudh, including the modern districts of 
Philibit, Bareilly, Shajehanpore Farakkabad, Cawnpore, 
Fatehapur, Hamirpur, Banda and Allahabad. The 
usual surnames of the Kanojia Brahmans are the 
following : — 

1. Awasti. 6. Tewari or TrivwJi. 

2. Misra. 7. Ohaube or Chaturvedi. 

3. Dikshit. 8. Pando. 

4. Sukiil. 9. Bajuat. 

Dobey or Dwivedi. 10. Pathak. 

In each of these there are many sub-sections, having 
different positions for matrimonial purposes. 

B, HC 
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The Kanojias, notwithstanding their high position 
from the point of view of caste, freely enlist in the 
army as sepoys, and do not consider it beneath their 
dignity to serve even as orderlies, peons and gate- 
keepers. The title Pande has a very bad odour with 
Englishmen since the Mutiny of 1857. But as a class 
the Kanojia Brahmans are very remarkable for their 
aristocratic demeanour and manners, and for their quiet 
and inoffensive nature. They seldom give way to bad 
temper, and the practice of any kind of cruelty seems 
to be quite inconsistent with their general character. 
They acted no doubt like fiends in some of the 
episodes of the sepoy revolt. But “the greased car- 
tridge” was a matter serious enough to lead any Hindu 
to the perpetration of things far worse. Would the 
British soldiers willingly obey their officers if ordered 
to bite the dead bodies of their enemies in a battle field ? 
And if they disobeyed the order, and in doing so subject- 
ed their officers to any kind of insult or ill-treatment, 
would any reasonable man find fault with them ? The 
whole world would be horrified at any coercive measure 
for enforcing such a perverse order. The situation of the 
sepoys with respect to the “ greased cartridge” was exact- 
ly the same, and yet it is thought that they luivo not suffi- 
ciently expiated by either laiing hanged in batches from 
the boughs of trees, or by being blown away from guns. 

There are learned Sanskritisis as well as good Eng- 
lish scholars among the Kanojias. Many of them 
practise agriculture, and it is said some till the soil with 
their own hands. The majority of them are Sivites. 
There are among them a few Kaktas and Srivaisbnavas 
also. The Sivites and Srivaishnavus are strict vege- 
tarians. There are some ganja-smokers and bhang- 
eaters among the Kanojias, but very few that would even 
touch any mnd of spirituous liquor. 

The late Pandit Sheodin, who was prime minister of 
Jaipore for several years, was a Kanojia Brahman of 
Moradabad. 
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Sarumparta . — The Sarujuparias derive their name 
from the river Saruju which flows past the city of 
Ayodhya. They are most numerous in the vicinity of 
the river Ghogra. They are said to be a branch of the 
Kanojias. But whatever may have been their original 
connection there can be no marriage at present 
between the two classes, and they must beheld to 
be independent castes. The usual family names of 
tile Sam jeeans ar(‘ the same as those of the Kanojians. 
There are good Sanskritists among the Sarorias. They 
never till the soil with their own hands. 

Sanadhya . — The Sanadhyas are also said to be a 
branch of the Kanqjia tribe. They are very numerous 
in the central districts of the Doab, between Mathura to 
the south-west and Kanoj on the north-east. They live 
chiefly, as sho[)keepers and pedlars. The number of 
educated men among them is very small. The following 
are their usual surnaiiK's: — 


1. Misr. 

•2, Pande. 

а. Dube or Dwivedi. 

4. Tewari or Trive<li. 

f). Choube or Cliatorvedi. 

б. Upftdhya or Ojha. 

7. Pathak. 

5. Boidya. 

9. Dikshit. 

10. Parosar. 

11, Devalya. 

1:2. GoHwami. 

13. Katori. 


I 14, Kbenoriya. 

I 13. Tripoti. 

16. Chotiirdhuri or Chowdiy. 

17. Saniadiya. 

18. Monas. 

19. Biutahari. 

*J0. Chainpuria. 

21. Bhotiya. 

22. Modaya. 

23. Sandaya. 

24. Udenya. 

25. Ohushondiya. 

26. Barsya. 


The late Guru of the Maharaja of Jaipore, who was 
believed to have the power of working miracles, and 
who \vas venerated as a saint by most of the great 
Hindu potentates of (’entral India and Rajpiitana, 
was a Sanadhyji. 



CtlAP. IV.— THE EKAHMAX8 OF THE * 
KUKUKSHETRA COUNTRY. 

Ganr Brahmans . — The original home of the Gaiir 
Brahmans is the Kurukshetra country. The Gaurs say 
that the other four main divisions of North Indian 
Brahmans \ven‘ ori;^inally Gaurs, and have acquired their 
present designations of Sarswat, Kanya-kuh ja, Maithila 
and Utkal by immigrating to the provinces where they 
are now domiciled. The name Adi Gaur adopted by 
the Kurukshetra Brahmans is in consonance with this 
view. In Sir George (^unj)beirs Ethnology of India, it 
is suggested that the Gaurs may have derived their 
name from the river Ghagar, which, in ancient times, 
was a tributary of the Sarsw^ati, and which now dis- 
charges it.s water into the Sutlej near Ferozepore. Ac- 
cording to popular usage the word Gaur means a priest, 
and it i.s not impossible that the name of Gaur Brahmans 
was given to those who served as priests to the ancient 
kings of Kurukshetra. The Adi Gaurs practise agri- 
culture and till the soil wdth their own hands. But 
there are many good Sanskritists* among them, and 
they are the only Brahmans whom the Agarwala 
Baniyas would employ as their priests. There is a 
class of Gaur Brahmans called the Taga Gaur. These 

* One of the greatcfft of thene is Pandit Laksman Sastri, of Patiala, 
now residing in Calcutta, from whom 1 have derived the greater part 
of the information contained in this chapter. The late Pandit 
Oauraswami, who was the first Pandit in his time in the holy city of 
Benares, was also a Gaur. 
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are so designated because they have only the Brahman- 
ical Taga or sacred thread. They are all addicted to 
agriculture, and are quite ignorant of the Brahmanical 
prayers and religious rites. They neither study the 
Shastras nor perform the work of a priest. The other 
castes do not make to them the kind of humble saluta- 
tion {pranam ) due to Brahmans, but accost them as they 
would a Rajput or Baniya by simply saying “ Ram 
Ranu^ Some of the Adi Gaurs are now receiving 
English education. The general surname of the Gaurs 
is Misra. Their special surnames are the following : — 


1. Dikshit. 

2. Tiwari. 

а. Chaube. 

4. Nirraal. 

r». Naffwan. 

б. Chahanwal 

7. Marhota. 

8. Lata. 


9. Mota. 

10. Indouria. 

11. Haritwal. 

12. Bhanchaki, 
la. Mrichya. 

14. Gliap^aun. 

15. Vidhata. 

16. Phoratwal. 


17. Gandharwal. 

18. Kandyana. 

19. Pantya. 

20. Jliundiya. 

21. Kanodiya. 

22. Gautama. 

28. Gugwal. 

24. Miidhalwan. 


25. Naf:arwal. 

26. Sathya. 

27. Vajare. 

28. Simanant. 

29. Durgawal. 
80. Khernal. 
31. Sui*ahya. 


The majority of the Gaurs are Sivites. Like the other 
liigh caste Brahmans of Northern India they worship 
also the Salagram ammonite as an emblem of Vishnu, 
and a triangular j)iece of Phallic stone representing the 
Devi or tlie consort of 8iva. There are a few Ballabha- 
chari V’^aishnavas among the Gaurs. The majority of 
the Gaurs are strict abstaimu's from animal food and 
intoxicating drinks. Some of the Gaurs keep the 
sacred fire, and occasionally celebrate some of the Vedic 
sacrifices. 



CHAP. V.~THE BRAHMANS OF KASHMIR, 
THE PANJAB AND SINDH. 

§ 1. — JinimhaHi; of Kas/inilr. 

Kashmiri Brahmans. — The usiiul surnamos of the 
Ka.shniir Brahmans is Pandit. The followin;^ observa- 
tions in Sir George C/ampbeirs Ethnoloaf/ of India fi^ive 
an exact description of their ethnolo^ry and character 

l^e Koshmiii Brahnians aro quite Hifrii Arvan in the typo of 
their features, verj* fair and handsome, with liij;h chiselled featur(*s, 
and no trace of intermixture of the blood of any lower race * • * ♦ 
The Kashmiri Pandits are known all over Northern India os a 
very clever and energetic race of ofhee HeekerH. As a body they 
excel the same number of any other race with whom they come in 
QOViUiucX:— Ethnology of India, pp. 57-59. 

Tho late Mr. Justice Sainbhu Nutli Pandit of the 
Bengal High Court was a ineinbor of this class. So 
was also the late Pandit Ayodhya Nath, who was one 
of the ablest advocates of the Allahabiul High Court, 
and also one of the principal leaders of tho Congress. 
Babu Gobind Pnisad Pandit, who was one of the 
pioneers of tho coal mining industry of Bengal, was 
also a Kashmiri. Ho amassed such wealth by tho 
success of his enterprise, that ho became known as one 
of the richest men in the country in his lifetime, and, 
after bis death, his descendants obtained the title of 
Maharaja from the Government of India. 

Dogta Brahmans. — As there are Dogra Rajputs and 
Dogra Baniyas, .so there is a class of Brahmans, called 
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Dogra Brahmans. The name is siud to be derived from 
that of a mountain or valley in Kashmir. According to 
a Dogra student of Nya philosophy at Nadiya, whom I 
consulted, the name is derived from the Sanskrit com- 
pound Dwau Gartau, which means the “ two valleys.” 

§ 2 . — Tlie Brahmans of the Panjab. 

Sarsufots . — ^The Brahmans of the Panjab are chiefly 
of this class. They derive their name from that of 
the sacred river Sarswati, which at a very remote 
period of antiquity was a noble river, and the course 
of which may still be traced from its source near 
the sanitarium of Simla to Thaneshur in the Knmk- 
shetra. The Sarswats form one of the five primary 
classes of North Indian Brahmans, called Panch Gaur. 
A great many of the Sarswats practise agriculture, 
and freely partake of the hospitality of the Baniyas and 
the Kshetris. There are, however, many among them 
who are very erudite Sanskritists* and who, in point 
of culture aud Brahmanical purity, are not inferior 
to the Brahmans of any other class. The majority 
of the Sarswats are Sakti worshippers, but very few of 
them eat flesh. They minister to the Elshetris of the 
Panjab as priests, ana there is, in many respects, a close 
connection between the two castes. Until recently 
the Sarswats were divided into only two suh-castes, 
namely, the Banjaist and the Mohyals. TheBanjais 


* One of the createst of these is Pandit Sadanand Misra of Cal- 
cutta, from whom I have derived a considerable part of the informa- 
tion contained in this chapter. In respect of personal appearance, 
obliiring nature, and refined manners, it is hard to find a superior 
specimen of humanity. 

t The word Banjai seems to be a corrupted form of the Sanskrit 
compound Bo/iu which means a Brahman who ministers to 

many men. But the Sarswats say that their common name Banjai 
is a corrupted form of Bayanna Jayi^ which means the fifty-two 
victorious clans, and to account for the origin of this name they add 
that they obtained this name by setting at defiance an order of aii 
Bm])eror of Delhi directing them to allow the re-marriage of a widow. 
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minister to the Kshetris, but the Mohyals never serve 
as priests. There are many hypergamous groups among 
the Banjais, which are on the way towards becoming 
separate castes. So long as the lower of these classes 
gave their daughters in marriage to the higher, they 
could not be regarded as independent castes. But, 
in very recent times, the lower classes have resolved 
not to give their daughters to the higher classes, un- 
less they choose to reciprocate the compliment. The 
result is that marriage alliances between the different 
classes are now extremely rare, and they are fast on the 
way towards becoming independent casters. The general 
surname of a Sarswat is Misr. But each clan has a 


special surname. The names of the several hypergamous 
groups among the Banjai Sarswats together with th(‘ 
special surnames of each class are given below ; — 

Names of .pj j 


Names of 
Groups. 


Titles. 


1 . Panjajati ( 1 . Morlhc. 
A d r a i , U. Tckha. 
(iharaiid ! 'I* 

C h a r j 4 . Joteli. 
Gliar . . ( “k Kiiiiioria. 


2, 


f 1. 

*0 

Iiifenor .T 
Panjajati j 

I 


Kaliva. 

Maliya. 

Kii}Miria. 

Madhuria. 


I ?’ 

3 . A 8 h t a ! 4 . 
Bans .. , 5 . 

6. 
7 . 
I 8. 


Pathak. 

Sori. 

Tiwari. 

Tasraj. 

Jotashi. 

Shaiid. 

Kiirla. 

Bhaiudwaj 


r 1. 

!.t 

! 

' *’!• 

1 4. Barlii < 7 * 

! i; 

I (I. 
1 10 . 
11 . 
U-’. 


5 . Inferior 

Banjais V 

not 1 * 0111 - K* 

ini; with- -( J.’ 
in the 
, a b o V e A* 

groups... p 

no! 


Ka!iya. 
i^rahhakiir. 
I^ukhan Pal. 
Airi. 

Nabh. 

Chitrachot. 

Nai-ail. 

Sarml. 

Jal|Kttra. 

Bhaiiivi 

Paranoty. 

Manar. 

Basudo. 

Bijoni. 

Batide. 

Mehru. 

Miislol. 

Sudan. 

Siitrak. 

Teri, 

An;;ul. 

H aster. 


A Sarswat cannot marry within his clan. But :i 
marriage may take place among them within the Gotra, 
though such matrimony is strictly prohibited by the 
Sbastras. 
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The Mohyals are found chiefly in the western dis- 
tricts of the Panjab and in Kabul. Intermarriage 
between them and the other Sarswats is possible, but 
not very usual. 

§ 3. — Tlie Brahmans of Sindh. 

The Brahmans of Sindh are mainly Sarswats. They 
are divided there into the following classes : — 

1. Srikara. 

2. Bari (Ta'elve families). 

3. Bavanjahi (Fifty-two families). 

4. Sheta^las. 

5. Kuvachandas. 

All these classes eat animal food, though some of them 
arc Vaishnavas of the Vallabhachari sect. Like the 
Sarswats of the Pan jab proper, those of Sindh also eat 
cooked food from the hands of Kshetris and Roda 
Baniyas. The Bavanajahis are Sakti worshippers of 
the extreme class, and not only eat flesh but drink 
wine. Some of the Shetapalas are also Sakti worship- 
pers of the same type. 

In speaking of the several classes of Sindh Brah- 
mans Dr. Wilson says ; — 

All these classes of Sai'swats are Sukla YajurVecUs. In using 
animal food tliey abstain from that of the cow and tame fowls, but 
eat sheep, goats, dtHsr, wild birds of most species, and fish killed for 
them by others They also eat onions and other vegetables forbid- 
den in the Sraritis. They are generally inattentive to sectarian marks. 
They dress like the Hindu merchants and Amins of Sindh, though 
using white turbins. They shave the crown of their heads, but 
have two tufts of hair above their ears. They ara the priests of the 
mercantile Lohanas or Lowanas. They have many small pagodas 
dedicated to the worship of the ocean, or rather the river Imius. 
Their fees are derived princit^lly from their services at the mar< 
riages, births an<l deaths of their followers. They are partial to 
popular astrology, as far as easy prognostication is concerned. 
They pretend to know where lost aiiicles are to be found. They also 
cultivate land, and sometimes act as petty shopkeepers.— Wilson’s 
Hindu Cantn, Vol. 11, pp. 1*37-1*18. 



CHAP. VL— THE BHAHMANS OF ASSAM. 

The majority of the Brahmans of Assam profess to 
be Vaidakas, though, in fact, they practise either the 
Tantric or the Vishnuvite cult. I’he inferior families 
among them appear to be of the Mongolian race, whil(‘ 
even among their most aristocratic classes there appears 
to have been a copious admixture of Mongolian with 
Aryan blood. In Upper Assam, including the districts 
of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, which, before its annex- 
ation to British India, was for several centuries under 
the rule of the Ahang djmasty of Sibsagar, a great 
many of the Brahman families profess to be de.scend- 
ed from seven Kanojia priests imported into the 
country about the middle of the seventeenth century 
by the Ahang King Chutumala alias Jayadhwaja. 
The Aryan features of most of the members of these 
families, and the genealogies preserved by them, give 
very strong support to their claim ; but, at the same 
time, it is equally certain that there has been a large 
infusion of non-Arj'an blood among them. The fact 
is conclusively proved by their ethnology, and also by 
their traditions and customs. They themselves entertain 
the suspicion that many of the families with whom they 
now intermarry were originally Sudras, and were made 
Brahmans only by the edicts of their former kings. 
T^t their suspicions are not groundless is proved 
almost conclusively by some of the curious customs 
which still prevail among them as to interdining. In 
other parts of the country, the most puritanic Brah- 
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mans do not hesitate to partake of the hospitality of 
their fathers-in-law or maternal uncles. But among 
the aristocratic Brahmans of Upper Assam claiming to 
be descended from the Kanojian stock, no one will eat 
any kind of food in the house of either his father-in- 
law or his maternal uncle. It is said that even the 
daughter of a low class Brahman will not, after being 
married to a Kanojia of pure descent, eat in her 
father’s house any kachi food though cooked by her 
own mother. The daughter’s sons will eat in their 
maternal grandfather’s house till their initiation with 
the sacred thread, but not afterwards. It seems that 
in practice, the alleged custom, so far as the daughter 
and the daughter’s sons are concerned, is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. But the very 
recognition of such rules, if only for theoretical pur- 
poses, and the existence of Mongolian and Aryan 
types in the same families, clearly establish that the 
higher Brahmans are of the Aryan stock, and that they 
intermarried with local Brahmans of the Mongolian 
race, though with a verv considerable degree of 
reluctance. 



CHAR VJI.— THE BRAHMANS OF ORISSA. 


Among the superior Brahnumsof Orissa there are hvo 
main (li\isions wliieh n‘st on territorial bases, and >vliich 
are as follows : — 


1. DSk-shinatya or Southern clan. 

Jajpuria or Northern clan. 

There can h<‘ no inrerniarria^e between thes<» two 
divisions, and they have nothin/i{ in common between 
them except the status of bein^ Brahmans. 

§ ]. — The J hlKshinaiiia Jinilnuaiis of Cuttack ami l*arL 
The J)akshinatya Brahmans of Southern Orissa are 
subdivided as follows : — 


Siiritnmfit, 


1. VaidikoH (ir 
Brahmanfi fU*- 
vote<l to eccle- 
HiaHtical i»ur- 
8uit8 which arc 
not held de- 
grading ac* 
(M>rding to the 
ShastraK, 


( 1. Kuliiis or Vai- \ 

1. Sanianta. 7. Sata|Kiti. 

* 2 , Mitira. 8. Hedi. 

3 . Nanda. Sena|»ati. 

4. Pati. 10. Parnagrahi. 
3 , Kar. 11. NiMhaiik. 

0. Acdiarya. PJ. Bainipati. 

I 1. Bhatta Misra. 6. Tewari. 

2. Srotriyajf 12. ITjiadhya. 7. Da«. 

or ordinary d. Minra. 8. l*ati. 

Vaidikati. j 4. Hauth. 0. SatafMiHti. 

ITi. Ota. 


I <nkas of the 
higlicst class, 
who are mostly 
i-eHideiits of one ) 
of the Mixteen 
Shasan or of 
the thirtv-two 
KotharvillaireM. 1 


2, Piijaii, Adhikari orf 
Vaishnava Brahmans. | 


Forming one caHtc, found in every part of 
CJriMxa. Same titles as the above. 


3. Secular Bi’ah-'j 
man. cHvi.led 1 , Mahapatm. 
into two classes .> 
dcHiKnatwJ a.. , " shaubth. 


follows : — 

1. M aha ja n- 

K nthi or 
migri. 

2. Masthan. 


^4. Henapati. 

5. Nekab. 

6. Mekab. 


7. Pathi. 13. Doytha. 

8. Panni. 14. Porj-ari. 

9. Hhathora. 13. Xhiinb'u. 

lU. Pashtjpaloke, 16. (loraBari 

11. Barn. 17. Nahaka. 

12. Mudhirath. 
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The sub-classes that have the highest status among 
the Dakshinatya Brahmans of Orissa are the Knlins 
and Sfotriyars of the sixteen Shashan and the thirty-two 
Kotbar villages. The Shashanis evidently derive their 
name from the fact of their obtaining, from some 
ancient Hindu king of the country, grants of land 
attested by Shashanas or royal firmans. The name 
Kotbar seenis to be a corruption of Krobar and to be 
the proper designation of the suburban population of 
the iShasanas. The Shashan villages are inhabited only 
by the Kulin and Srotriya Brahmans of the ecclesiastic 
«.-lass. In tlie Kotbars there are other castes also. 

The Shashani Kulins liave a higher status than all the 
other classes of Orissa Brahmanas. There are a few 
good Pandits among the Shashanis. and the majority of 
them acquire a sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to be 
able to discharge the duties of a priest. The following 
observations are made with regard to the class in 
Hunter’s Gazetteer of India : — 

They live on lands granted by former Rajas, or by teaching private 
students, or as spiritual guides, or more rarely as temple priests. 
They are few in number, for the most ^rt in tolerable circum- 
stances, though often |ioor, but held in such hi^h estimation that a 
Srotriya Brahman will give a large dower in order to get his 
^ughter married to one of them. But the Kulin who thus inter- 
marries with a Srotriya loses somewhat of his position among his 
own people. The pure Brahman rarely stoops below the Srotriya, 
the class immediately next to him, for a wife .— Imperial Gaxet^ 
test of India, Vol. X, p. 434. 

The majority of the Srotriyas earn their living in 
the very same manner as the Kulins. All the Yaidikas 
are very aristocratic according to Brahmauical ideas 
of respectability, and a Shashani Kulin or a Srotriya 
Brahman will rather live by begging than be engaged 
in any menial occupation. In fact, there are among 
them, and especially among the landless Srotriyas, a 
great many who are regular beggars. But it would 
be hard to find any one of them tilling the soil, or 
employed as a domestic servant. 
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The Adhikari Brahmans are mainly followers of 
Chaitanya, and have the same position in Orissa that the 
Gossami and the Adhikari Brahmans have in Bengal. 
It is said that many of the Oriya Pii jaris were originally 
men of low castes. They have generally many low 
caste disciples, and are employed as priests in the 
temples. The Adhikari Brahmans are known by the 
necklace of basil beads which thc‘y wear in addition 
to their sacred thread. They are not all the followers 
of one teacher, and the disciples of each individual 
Guru form a distinct subdivision. 


Of the several classes of secular lirahmans the Jlalia- 
jan Panthis or Panigiris have a high jMjsition ; but the 
Masthans are regarded as a low class, and their very 
touch is regarded by some as contaminating. 

With regard to the Musthan Brahmans, Mr. Stirling 
in his Description of Orissa Proper says; — 

There H another class known commonly in Orissa hy the name of 
Mahasthan or Masthan Hrahiiians, who form a very consiflerable 
and important class of the rural population, liesidos cultivating' 
with their own hands {gardens of the Kuchii {Anon JtnUrum) v<h‘ou- 
nut and areca, and the piper l>etel or i>an, they very fivqucntly 
follow the plou{]'h, from wfiich circumstance they aro called tfaiiu 
Brahmans, and they are found everywhere in ;;reat numbei's in the 
situation of Mukadams and SarlKirakars, or hei*e<Utury rentei's of 
villages. Those who handle the plough fi[lory in their occupation, 
andaffcK^ to despise the lied or Veda Brahmans who live upon alms. 
Thou|;h held in no CHtimation whatever by the pious Hindu, they 
are unquestionably the most enterprising', intellit'ent, aixl imliistri- 
ous of ful the Company's ryots or r^ntors of nialKuziiri land in Orissa. 
Asiatic Searches, Vol. XV., p. 199. 


The Pandas who serve as |ii'iests and cooks in the 
public temples receive in their oihcial capacity some 
Qomage from other people. But irrespective of their 
-connection with the holy shrines, they are regarded us a 
very low class everywhere ; and throughout uo greater 
part of India they form separate castes with a very 
inferior status. In Calcutta there arc many Panda 
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Brahmans of Orissa who serve as cooks in the houses 
of the rich Sudras. The Pandas who tout"^ for pilgrims 
are not all of the Panda caste. 


§ 2 . — Jajpuria Brahmans, 

Jajpur is one of the sixteen Shasana towns of Orissa, 
but, as intermarriage cannot take place between the 
Jajpuria Shasanis, and the Brahmans of the Shashans 
in Southern Orissa, the Jajpurias form a distinct class. 
They are said to be divided into thirteen Houses with 
the following six Gotras : — 


1. Kaphala. 

2. Kumara. 
a. Kausika. 


4. Krishnatriya. 

5. Kamakayan. 
(). Katyaana. 


Their usual surnames are Pati, Panda, Das, ilisra, 
Nondkar, Satapati, &c. There are Adhikari and Maha- 
janpanthi Brahmans in the northern parts of Orissa 
as in its southern parts. These do not form separate* 
castes, but intermarriage can tiike jdace between them, 
and the corresponding sections of the Brahmanical 
caste of southern Orissa. The Ja jpuria Adhikari are to 
be found in large numbers in Calcutta, a great many 
of them being keepers of stalls on the banks of the 


Tlie tours of these Oriya touts are so organised that during 
their campaigning season, which commences in November and is 
finished by the approach of the car festival at the beginning of the 
rainy season, very few villages in any of the adjoining provinces of 
India can escape their visit and taxation. The very appearance of 
one of them causes a serious disturbance in the even tenor of every 
Hindu household in the neighbourhood. Those who have already 
visited the Lord of the World ” at Puri are called upon to pay an 
instalment towanls the debt contracted by them while at the sacml 
shrinet and which debt, though paid many times over, is never com- 
pletely satisfied. That is, however, a small matter compared with the 
misery and distraction caused by the ** Jagannath mania,’’ which is 
excited by the Pandas’ preaebinp and pictures. A fresh batch of old 
ladies become determined to visit the shrine, and neither the waiUngs 
and protestations of the children, nor the prospect of a long and 
toilsome iourney can dissuade them. The arrangements of the &mily 
are, for tne time being, upset altogether, and the grief of those left 
behind is heightened by the fact that they look upon the pilgrims as 
persons ming to meet almost certain deaui. The railwav about to be 
construct between Calcutta and Puri may make a visit to Jaggan* 
path a lees serious affair. 
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holy Bhagiratbi, supplying the bathers with oil for 
anointing their persons before ablntion, and materials for 
painting their foreheads with holy figures and names 
after bathing. In the town of Jajpur there are some 
families who have been keeping the sacred fire from 
generation to generation. 

Besides the good Srotriyas and Mahajanpantbis 
there are in Orissa, as in every other part of the 
country, some classes of inferior Brahmans who are 
regarded as more or less degraded. One of the.se 
classes is called Atharva Vedi.* There may be inter- 
marriage between the followers of Itik, Sham ami 
Yajus. but not between the.se and the Atharva Vedis. 
The other classes of degraded Brahmans will bo noticed 
in their proper place. 

* Some say that the Atharva Vedis are the .same as tin* Masthanis. 
But the i*esult of iny enquiries tends to establish that th(*re are 
other Atharva Ve<Us besitles the Masthanis. 



CHAP. VIII.— THE BRAHMANS OF 
RAJPUTANA. 

To make the description of the Brahmans of Raj- 
putana intelligible, it is necessary to say something 
about the geography of the province. Broadly speaking, 
it is that portion of India which lies between the river 
Chambal on the east, and the valley of the Indus on the 
west. I'he greater part of this vast tract of country is 
ruled still by semi-independent Rajput chiefs, and hence 
it is called Rajasthan, Raithana or Rajputana. The 
number of chiefs whose territories collectively go by these 
names is not less than twenty, and the only British pos- 
session within the circuit is the district of Ajmere-Mer- 
wara, which lies in the centre of the province. The 
country of the Kings’ children ” is, however, not en- 
dowed with much of nature’s gifts. It is divided into two 
parts by the Aravali hills, which extend from Abu on 
the south to the historic ridge in the suburbs of Delhi. 
The western half of Rajputana comprising the terri- 
tories of Marwar, Jesalmereand Bikanir, consists mainl}- 
of sandy deserts utterly unfit for growing any kind of 
food-grains. Of the eastern half which is more fertile, 
the southern portion is included Mrithin the dominion of 
Udeypur ; the central portion is ruled by the chiefs of 
Kota, Boondi and Jaipore ; while the northern portion 
is taken up by Dholepore, Bhurtpore and Alwar. 

Though, according to its very name, Rajputana is the 
country of the Rajputs, and though the military Ksa- 
triyas are the ruling caste almost throughout its length 

B, HC ( 65 ) 5 
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and breadth, yet its Brahmanical population is twice as 
large as that of the fighting clans, and the influence of 
the sacerdotal caste in the province is exactly as it is in 
other parts of India. There are in Rajpuhina large 
colonies of Sarswat, Gaur, Sanadhya and Kanojia 
Brahmans whose connection with the members of their 
respective races in their original homes, has not yet been 
completely severed. Of the several classes of Brahmans 
whose proper home is liajpntana, the following are the 
most important : — • 

1. Srimall ... A numerous clan found in every part 

of Kalputana as well as in Gujarat. 

2. Mewad ... Found eluefly in Mewad. 

3. Pallivala ... Most numerous in Western and Northern 

Kaiputana. Found also in Bombay 
and Gujarat. 

4. Pokarana .. Most numerous in the Northern and 

Western parts of Hajputana. Found 
in considerable numbers also in Sindh 
and Gujarat. 

5. Sanchora ... Original home Sanchora in Sirohi. 

6. Bahima ... Found chiefly in Marwar and Bundi. 

7. Divas ... Found chiefly in Bikanir, Mar'war and 

Nathadwara. 

8. Parik ... Found chiefly in Man»‘ar and Bundi. 

9. Khandelwal Found chiefly in Marwar and Jaipore. 

10. N a n d w a n i Found chiefly in Marwar and Kesouli. 

Bora. 

11. Sikhawal ... Found in Jaipore. 

12. Asopa Found in Marwar. 

13. Kajgor Found in every part of Hajputana. 

14. Gujar Gor In every |>art of Hajputana. 

15. Bhojaks Low class Brahmans who minister to 

the Jains. 

The Bhats and the (Jharanas, who are the hereditary 
bards and genealogists of Hajputana, claim to hav<* the 
rank of Brahmans, but as they are not regarded as such 
by Hindu society, I shall srieak of them in the part of 
this work which is devoted to the semi-Brahmanical 
castes. 1 conclude this chapter with a few details of the 
more important sections of the Riijputana Brahmans, 
collected chiefly from English authorities. 

§ 1 , — The Srimalis. 

The Srimalis have a very high position whether re^ 
garded from a religions or secular point of view. 
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They minister as priests not only to the Srimali Banyas, 
but to all the higher castes including the Brahmans of 
the other classes. They hold also very high offices in 
the service of the local chiefs. 

The following account of the Srimalis is taken from 
Wilson’s Indian Castes : — 

The Srimnlis derive their desip^nation from the town of Srimal, 
now called Bhinmal, lyin^ to the north-west of Abu and intermediate 
l)etween that mountain and the river Loni. Their first representa- 
tives ai*e said to have been collected by a local prince from no fewer 
than forty-five of the most sacred places of the north, west, south 
and oast of India ; but to the traditions to this effect little importance 
is to be ascribed. The Arj^an physiognomy is perhaps more distinctly 
marked in thcm’than in any other class of Brahmans in India. In fact, 
they do not appear to differ much from the tyi^ of some of the £uro- 
]^n nations, especially of those who have claims to Roman descent. 
Their costume is generally of a simple but not unbecoming character. 
Their turbans ai'c on the whole of a graceful form, though not so 
large as those of many of the other natives of India. On their brows 
they wear the scctarial marks of the Vaishnavas, Vishnu being their 
favourite deity. The Srimalis are now scatter^ not onI> through 
.several of the provinocs of Rajputana, but through (Yiiiarat and 
Kacha, Central India, the countries bordering on the Indus, and 
the island of Bombay, In consequence of this dispersion of their 
i>ody, they have been broken into several distinct castes, most of 
which now neither eat nor intermarry with one another. They are 
also divided into two castes, foundofl on the Vedas which they pro- 
fess : the Yajur Vedi (White and Black), and the Sama Vedi of the 
Kauthunii Sakha. In the former there are seven gotras or lines of 
family lineage ; the Gautama, Sandilya, the Chandras, Laudravon, 
Maudralas, Kapinjalas. In the latter there are hIso seven gotras, 
the Shaunakas, Bharodvaj, PaiTisara, Kausika, Vatsa, Aupamanya, 
and Kashyapa. Most of all their classes are either mendicants or offi- 
ciating priests, though secular service appears to be on the increase 
among them. They act as gurus and ceremonial Brahmans to the 
Srimali, Poraval, and Patolyaand Urvala Vanyas (merchants) and 
Sonis or goldsmiths ; and almut 5,000 of them, now apart from their 
brethren, net as gurus to the Oswalas, a class of mercantile Jainas, 
and are called Oswala Brahmans. A favourite Kuladevi or family 
goddess among them is that of Mahalaksmi, the spouse of Vishnu, 
a celebiuted inu^e of whom wtis transferred from Bhimmal to Auhil- 
pur, or Pattan in the times of the Gujarat kings. The celebrated 
Sanskrit poet Magh, who is said to have lived in ^h6 time of Bhoja 
Raja, belonged to their fraternity. Their greatest livii^ orna- 
ment is Dalpatram Daya, the Kaviraj, or Poet Laureate of Gujarat, 
who is also distinguished for his historical research, and sincere 
aims at social reform. This stirring author and singer supposes that 
there are 5(K) Srimali houses in Kacha and Kattiwar; 5,000 in 
Gujarat ; and 35,000 in Marwad and Mew*ad, exclusive of 60 of 
impure birth called Daskori near Ahmedabad, 1,500 of them being in 
Jodhpur (the capital of Marwad) alone.— Wilson’s IndUm 
Vol. fl, pp. 109-111. 
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§ 2. — Pallivals. 

The Pallivals are numerous in Jesalmere, Bikaniis 
Marwad, Jaipur and Kishangarh. Very few of the 
clan are to be found in Ajniere. The following account 
of the Pallival Brahmans of Rajputana is also taken 
from Dr. Wilson’s Indian Castes : — 

The Pallival Brahmans receive their name from the town of *Palli. 
the commercial capital of Marwad in Bajputana. They have 
twelve jcotras. They are shrafs, merchants, and cultivators, but 
serve only in their own caste. They don’t cat or intermarry with 
other Brahmans. They are found in Jodhpur, Bikanir and Jesal* 
mere, and some others of the Rajput States. A few of them are at 
Delhi, and in the Panjab, Gujarat and Mewad. Only one 

or two of them are in Bom^y. They are Smartas and do not use 
animal food. They do not drink the water of the houses of their 
own daughters t or any persons not belonging to their own castes. 
They don’t eat with those of their own caste, who have got isolatef) 
from them as with the Gurjas and Mewa<l Pallivalas. They be- 
long to the Kanya Kiibja division of the Brahmans. Tlic Nan- 
davana and Pallivala Brahmans arc traders ; were formerly located 
at Nandavana and Palli, and were there chiefly robbers, conducting 
their excursions on horseback. They subsequently l>ecame tiaders. 
They are said still to worship a bridle on the Dasara in memory of 
their former state.”^ They are scatterc<l throughout the north of 
India, as Bohras or middlemen between the cultivators and Govern- 
ment.— Wilson's Imlian Castes, Vol. II, p. 119. 

The following account of the Pallivals of Jesalmen^ 
is from Tod’s Atmals of Rajasthan : — 

Next to the lordly Rajputs, equalling them in numbers and far 
surpassing them in wealtn, are the Pallivals. They are Biahmans, 
ana denominaterl PaUivals from having been temporal proprietors 
of Palli and all its lands, long before the Rathores colonized 
Marwar. Tradition is silent as to the manner in which they became 
possessed of this domain ; but it is connecte<l with the history of 
the Palli, or pastoral tribes, who from the town of Palli to Pallitana, 
in Saurashtra, have left traces of their existence ; and I am much 
mistaken if it will not one day l^e demonstrated that all the rami- 
fications of the races figuratively denominate<l Agnicula were Palli 


* “ Palli.”--Towii In Jodhpur Htato, Rajputann slttmted on the route from 
Nosirabad to Disa, lOS uiUch to the tHiiith-woKt of the former miitfiniijent. An 
ancient place acquired by the Rahtont of Kanoj in liri6 A. 13. It is the chief 
mart of Weetem Kajputana, being placed at the intersectioii of the great com- 
mercial road from Mondavi in dutch to the Northern Hbitea, and from Malwa 
to Bahalpur and Hind.— lluzitcr'a Imperial Uazttiter, Vol. XI, P. 1. 

t Here Dr. Wilitou baa evidoiitly miaunderatood the iufonimtiou given 
him. The custom spoken of hero is not the speciality of the Pallivals, but is a 
common one to all the orthodox Hindus throughout India. It is based not on 
any aristocratic feeling on the part of the father, but to too much obedience to 
the injunction of the Shastras forbidding the aoceptauoe of any kind of gift 
from a son*in*1aw. 

% Irving’s Typography of A jrmm. 
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in origin : more especially the Chohans, whose princes and chiefs for 
ages retained the distinctive affix of Pal. 

These Brahmans, the Pallivals, as appears by the Annals of 
Marwar, held the domain of Palli when Seoji, at the end of the 
twelfth centu^ invaded that land from Kanoj, and by an act 
of treachery first established his iK>wer. It is evident, however, 
that he did not extirpate them, for the cause of their mk^tion to 
the desert of Jesalmere is attributed to a period of a Mahomedan 
invasion of Marwar, when a general war contribution (dind) being 
imposed on the inhabitants, the Pallivals pleaded caste and refused 
This exasperate<l the Raja, for as their habits were almost exclu- 
sively mercantile, their stake was greater than that of the rest of the 
community, and he threw their principal men into prison. In 
order to avenge this they had recourse to a grand chandi or act of 
suicide ; but instead of gaining their object, he issued a manifesto 
of banishment to every Pallival in his dominions. The greater 
part took refuge in Jesalmere, though many settled in Bikanir, 
Dhat and the valley of Sind. At one time, their number in 
Jesalmere was calculated to equal that of the Rajputs. Almost all 
the internal trade of the country passes through their hands, and 
it is chieHy with their capital that its merchants trade in foreign 
liarts. They are the Metayerg of the desert, advancing money to 
the cultivators, taking the security of the crop ; and they buy up all 
the wool and ghi {clarifie<l butter) w’hich they transport to foreign 
liartM. They also rear and keep flocks. The Pallivals never marry 
out of their own tribe ; and directly contrary to the laws of Manu 
the bridegroom gives a sum of money to the father of the bride. It 
will be <leemod a curious incident in the history of superstition, that 
a tribe, Hrahroan by name, at least, should worship the bridle of a 
horse. When to this is adclcd the fact that the most ancient coins 
discovered in these regions bear the Palli character and the effigy 
of the liortH?, it aids to prove the Scythic character of the early 
colonists of these regions, who, although nomadic, were equestrian. 
There is little doubt that the Pallival Brahmans are the remains of 
the priests of the Palli race, who, in their jp^toral and commercial 
pursuits, have lost their spiritual power.— Tod’s Rajasthan^ Vol. II, 
pp. 318-m 

§ 3. — The Poharanas. 

The Pokaranas are very numerous not only in every 
part ot* llajpiituna, hut in Gujarat and Sind also. They 
derive their designation troni the town of Pokarana, 
which lies nrulway between Jodhpore and Jesalmere. 
The priests at Pushkar are called Pushkar Sevakas or the 
“ w'orshippers of the lake.’’ The Pokarana Brahmans 
have no connection whatever with the holy lake called 
Pushkara near Ajinere. They are devoted chiefly to 
secular })ursuits. They are also the priests of the 
Bhatvas, and there are a few among them who are good 
Sanskritists and astrologers. They do not eat any kind of 
animal food. Their physiognomy is distinctively Aryan. 



CHAP. IX.— THE BRAHMANS OF CENTRAL 
INDIA. 

By Central InJia h meant the part of Northern India 
enclosed by the river C-hambal on the west, the river 
Narmada on the south, the upi)er half of the Sone on 
the east, and the valU*y of the Jumna on the north. 
The majority of the Brahmans settled in this tract are 
foreign immigrants belonging chiefly to the Maharash- 
trya, Gujrati and Kanojia stocks. The only classes of 
Brahmans whose original home can be said to be 
Central India are the following : — 

1. Malavis ... Found chief) v in Malwa. 

2. Karuiadis ... Found chiefly on the banks of tho Nar- 

iiioda. 

3. Jijhotia ... Found chiefly in and near Bundelkhand. 

The Jijliotia.^ d(‘rive tlndr designation from th<? old 
name* of Bundttlkhand. As then* are Jijhotia Brahmans 
so there are Jijhotia Baiiyas and Rajputs also. The 
usual surnames of the Jijhotia lh*ahmans are the same 
as those of the Kanojias. It deserves to l)e noted here 
that among the Jijhotia Brahmans there is a Mauna 
Gotra apparently derived from the name of tlie great 
Hindu legi.slator. 

* Tlie name of Jijhota in mentioned in Uiion Tiiiani^'a 
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PART IV. 

THE BRAHMANS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


CHAP. I.— PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

It has been already observed that both according to 
the Shastras and the popular belief of the people of 
this country, the Brahmans of India are divided into ten 
classes, of which five are natives of Northern India, and 
the remaining five have their habitat in the Deccan. The 
majority of the Deccani or Panch Dravira Brahmans 
are Sivites. The number of Vishnuvites among them 
is also very considerable. But there are very few Sakti 
worshippers among them, and they are strict abstain- 
ers from every kind of animal food and intoxicating drink. 
The Sivites paint three horizontal lines of white colour 
on their forehead. The Vishnuvites have perpendicu- 
lar lines of red, black or yellow colour painted on their 
foreheads between the upper part of tne nose and the 
scalp. The colour and the form of the lines differ in 
the different sects, of which a full description is given in 
a subsequent part of this work. iSome of the Vishnuvites 
of the Deccan are regularly branded like cattle, either 
only once when they are first initiated in the privilege 
of the mantra, or from time to time whenever th^ are 
visited by their spiritual preceptors. Among the ^uth 
Indian Brahmans the line of demarcation between the 
ecclesiastics and the laity is maintained with much 
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greater strictness than in Northern India. In Bengal 
and Hindustan proper, a Brahman devoted to secular 
pursuits is not deemed to be altogether incapable of 
performing the functions of a Guru or priest, or of 
receiving religious gifts. For the discharge of clerical 
functions, those who do not stoop to any kind of secular 
employment are generally deemed to be best qualified. 
But in the North religious donations are very often given 
to, and received by, the secular Brahmans, and cases are 
known in Bengal in which tl»e ]»rivilege of even ad- 
ministering the mantra has been allowed to be exercised 
by graduates of the Calcutta University, and !)y i)ersons 
in the service of Government. The case, however, in 
Southern India is difterent. There the laity cannot accept 
religious gifts, and are debarred ultogetluT from the 
performance of clerical work. Throiiglioiit the greater 
part of the Deccan, a Bhikshu may at any time become 
a member of the secular order, and intermarriages 
take ])lace usually between the eccle>iastics and the 
laity. But in the Andhra country th(‘ distinction is 
carried to a far greater extent than anywhere (dse. 
There the laity form a different caste cull(*d Niyogis, and 
there cannot possibly he any intermarriage between 
them and the Vai<likas, Throughout the Deccan the 
laity are called Laukika Brahmans ; aiul the ecclesiastics 
have the designation of JJIukshus, Another j>eculiar 
feature, common to tlie several classes of South Indian 
Brahmans, is the fact of tludr being all subj(*ct to the 
spiritual authority of the Sankaritc monasteries. This 
fact has been noticed already. See j). 1(5, ante. 



CHAP. II.— THE BRAHMANS OF GUJARAT. 

TnoroH Gujarat is situated to the north of the river 
Narmada, yet, according to Shastric texts, the Gujarat 
Brahmans form one of the main divisions of the Panch 
Dravira or the sacerdotal class of Southern India. The 
majority of them are either Sivites or Vishnuites. 
But it is said that there are a few Saktas among them 
of an extreme type not to ho found in Bengal. The 
profession of the Guru is said to be unknown among 
them. It may be so among the followers of the ancient 
Sivite cult, the actual nature of which is by very few 
clearly understood or thought of. But, considering the 
character of the rites said to be practised by the 
Gujarati Saktas and Vaishnavas, it does not seem likely 
that the (Juru is less active among them than in other 
parts of the country. 

Every Gujarati’s name consists of two parts : the first 
part being his own name, and the second that of his 
father. The u.^ual surnames of the Gujarati Brahmans 
are Bhathv, Yani, Sukkul, Upadhya and Vyas. 

The number of separate elans among the Gujarati 
Brahmans is very large. Tliey generally say that there 
are not less than 84 different sections among them. 
The list given in Wilson's I It min Castes includes 160 
independent clans among them. However that may be, 
the tollowing arc the most important : — 

1. Audichya 4, Bharfrava. 

' 5, Sri mails. 

3. Raikwar. I 6. Oirnar. 
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These are the most aristocratic clans among the 
Gnjarati Brahmans. There are very few among them 
who live by begging or manual w'ork. But a great 
many of them have a high secular position, and the 
majority of them are in well-to-do circumstances. Of 
the other clans, the Sanchoras usually serve as cooks. 
The Valodras are, generally speaking, very well-to-do 
people, a great many of them being money-lenders 
on a large scale. But they all go aoout the country 
begging for alms. They usually perform their tours 
on horseback. 


§ 1. — Audichj/as. 

The Audichyas, as their name indicates, profess to 
have come from the north. According to their traditions 
and the Audich/a Prakas^ a reputed section of the 
Skanda Purana, their origin is stated to be as fol- 
lows : — 

Mulraj, Kinpfof Anhilwara Pattana, the Hindu capital of Gujarat, 
collected the following; numbers of Brahmans from tbo dilferont 
sacred places mentioned :~>From the junction of the Ganfi:a and 
Yamuna 105 ; from the Chyavanasraroa 100 ; Haroavedis, from the 
country of Kanya Kubja 200 ; from Kashi 100; from Kuril Kshetra 
272; from Gan;;advara 100; from Naimisha forest and from Kuru 
Kshetra, an aclditional snmily of 1!12, making: a total of 1,100, Ho 
oonferred upon them as a Krishnarpan, the town of Bihor, with 150 
adjoining villages, and the town of Sidhapura, with 100 adjoining 
villages. Bv this liberality ho did what satisfied those Brahmans 
denominate*! the Sahasra (thouHand) Aiidichyas. But other intelli* 
gent Audichyas did not accept his dana (largesses) but forming a 
toli of their own, became the Talakya Audichva, who acquire*! for 
themselves Khambhat (Camliav) an<l twelve other villages ; while of 
the others 5(X) were of Siddhapara and 500 of Bihor.— Wilson's 
Indian Castes, Vol. II, p. 94. 

According to the ahovo account, tbo Audichyas 
ought to bo divided into tbo following tbreo classes 
only ; — 

1. TolaJrya Audichyoa. 

2. Siddhapuria Audichyaa. 

3. Sibor Audichyas. 

According to tbo Audichya Brahmans of Gujarat 
whom I have been able to consult, thore are many 
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independent sections among them, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important : — 

1. Tolakya. 

2. Siddhapuria. 

3. Sihoria. 

(I, Jhalwari. 

4. Sahasra ...^2. Khariiri. 

(3. Gohelwari. 

5. Kherwar. 

6. Unawar. 

7. Gharia. 

There can be no intermarriage between these sections, 
and, for all practical purposes, they are separate castes 
though they may eat together without violating any 
rule of caste. 

Siddhapur is an ancient town and a place of pilgrim- 
age within the territories 'of the Baroda Raj. Sinoris 
within the Bhaunagar State, Kathiwar, about 13 miles 
west of the Bhaunagar town. Its ancient names w'ere 
Sinhapur and Sarswatpur. It formed the capital of 
the Gohel Raj[>uts until Bhaunagar town was founded. 

The Jhallwaris tiike their name from the district of 
Jhallwar in Kathiwar. Kherali is a ]>etty State in the 
Jhallwar division of Kathiwar. Gohelwar is a tract of 
country to the south-east of Kathiwar, and forms one of 
its four main divisions. Kheral is a iietty State in Mahi 
Kantha, a province of Gujarat. Una was an ancient 
town in Junagarh State, ruled at one time by the Unawar 
Brahmans. Its modern name is Dalawar. Garh is 
the name of a petty State in Uewali Kanth, Gujarat. 

The majority of the Audichyas are devoted to secular 
pursuits. But there are many among them who are 
regular beggars. There are a few Vodic Pimdits in the 
class. But the number of these is not very consider- 
able. Wilson says that some of the Audichyas act as 
domestic servants in the ca|)acity of water carriers. 
Considering how proud the Brahmans usually are, that 
may seem as quite impossible. But the existence of 
the practice among the Gujrati Brahmans is borne out 
by tno result of my own enquiries. The Siddhapurias 
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like, many other classes of Brahmans, may be found to 
be engaged as cooks ; and the Siddhapuria cooks are said 
to be very expert in their line. 

§ 2. — Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. 

The Nagar Brahmans are the priests of the Nagar 
Banyas. There are very few Sanskrit scholars among 
them. But they count among their numbers many who 
hold and have held high secular positions. The main 
divisions among them are the following : — 

1. Vadnagara. j 4. Prasnora. 

2. Vibhalnagora. 5. Kishnoiu. 

a. Sathodra. 6. Chitroda. 

The information which I hav(‘ be(Mi able to collect 
regarding these several classes of the Xagara Brahmans 
coincides in all material points with what is given 
about them in Wilson's book. I therefore cite from it 
in extenso the following account of them : — 

The Vadmgora Brahniatut receive their designation from the city 
of Vadnatjora lyin^; to tlie oast of Aiinhilavatla Pattana. They are 
mostly found in the Peninsula of (»ujaiat, formerly Saurashtra, 
now Kathiwar, where the bustnesH of the native estates is principally 
in their hands ; but individuals of them are scattered over nearly 
the whole of the province of Gujarat, beinj; found at Nadiyau, 
AhmedaVtarl, Iiaro<la, .Sui*at, Ac. Most of them arc Kiu-Vinlis, fob 
loM’inff the Sankhyana Sutras ; but some of them profess the other 
throe Vedas, particularly the White Yajur Veda. The majority of 
them are Sraartas ; but an inconsiderable number of them are 
V^aishnavas of the sects of Swami Xarain and Vallabhocharya. 
None of them are practical cultivators, but a few of them act as 
Desais. Tlie men<licants amon^ them are few in niiml>cr. They do 
not eat even with the Na^rs of other denominatioii's. 

The Vishalna^rora Brahmans receive their name from the town of 
Vishal. foumled by Vishal, the first kinj; of the VaKhela <lymwty 
of Gujarat, sometimes calle<l Visaldeva (said by Colonel Tod to have 
been installed in Sumvat 1249, A.l>. 1192) and which lies a little to 
the south-west of Vadanairora. lliey are princijially UijpVedia, 
and are either Smartas or Vaishnavos of the seett of Swami Narain. 
are mainly either public servants or affriciiltiiriste. 

The Hathoilra Brahmans p^et their name from the town of Sathod 
on the Narmada* There are some KijcVedis amonu them ; but they 
are principally of the Madhyandina S&kha of the White Yajur Veila. 
They are found at Anand, Nadiyad, Ahmedal>ad» Dabboi anti other 
places. Borne of them are in public service, or enj^nged in buying 
and aelli^ ; but a good many of them are still Bliikshus, or act as 
Gurus. Aey are principally if not wholly Smartas. 

The Prasnoras are said to belong to Prasnora. They are Rig- 
Vedis, and of the Vallabhacharya sect, their chief residence being 
in Kathiwar. They are princiiially mendicants. 
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The Krishnoras of Krishnapara are of the Big, Sama, and Yajur 
Vedas. Most of them are Bhikshukas of a ** land respectable for 
learning.” 

The Chitrodas are of the town of Chitrod. They are found at 
Bhaunagar and Baroda. They say that they have among them- 
selves professors of each of the Vedas. They are not a numerous 
body. 

The present Dewan of Baroda, Mr. Muni Bhai, is a 
Vadnagora Brahman. So was also Mr. Gouri Shankar, 
Udaya Shankar, c.s.i., formerly Dewan of Bhaunagar, 
whose portrait is given in Sir Monier Williams’s recent 
work on Brahmanism and Hinduism. 

§ 3 . — The Raikwav Brahmans of Gujarat. 

The Iliiikwars are to be found chiefly in Kach and in 
thedistrictofKlieda in Gujarat. There are many Sans- 
kritists and English scholars among them. The spiritual 
guide of the Kao of Kach is a Raikwar ; so is the 
eminent Pandit Badri Xath Trimbak Nath. Mr. Bhai 
Sankar, who i^^ one of the leading attorneys of the 
Bombay High Court, is also a llaikwar. 

§ 4. — The Bharmva Brahmans. 

The chief habitat of the Bliargavas is the district of 
Broach at the mouth of the Narmada. The name of 
the tract inhabited by them is evidently a corrupted 
form of the Sanskrit Bhrigii Kshettra, the territory of 
Bhrigu. The Bhargavas were formerly one of the 

S )orest and most ignorant of all the classes of Gujarati 
rahrnans. In Wilson's book it is stated that, under 
the British Government, they were certainly rising. 
The correctness of his forecast is demonstrated by the 
fact that there are now many learned men and high 
officials among them. 

§ 5. — llic Srimalis. 

The Srimalis are, properly speaking, Brahmans of 
Rajputana, and an account of them has been given in 
the chapter on Rajputana Brahmans in Part III, 
Chapter VIII, p. 66, ante. 
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Mr. Dalpatram Dava, the celebrated ])oet of 

Gujarat, and the author of the work on caste entitled 

(jnati Nibandha,” is a Sriniali of Ahmedabad. The 
great Sanskrit poet Magha. is also said to have been a 
Srimali. 

The Sriinali Brahmans of Gujarat have the following 
sub-divisions among them : — 

1. Kachi Srimali. 4. Ahmcdahadi Srimali. 

2. Kathiwodi Srimali. •*). Siirati Srimali. 

3. Gujaratbi Srimali. (>. Khambhati Srimali. 

§ 6.-0 

Wilson gives tlie following account of tin* Girnar 
Brahmans : — 

The Girnars derive their name from the ancient mountain city of 
f»irinagar, now represented by .liinaj?arlh, the c)l<i fort at the root 
of the celebrated Giriinra mountain. In tliiH locality they are nnn- 
cipally to be found. They arc also met with in other towns of the 
peninsula of Gujarat. A few of them are in Boral>ay. They are 
ilividecl into the following castes. 

(1) T\\e Junagafihga (iimaran, 

(2) The Chorrwia (Hrnarn of the town of Chon'ad on the coast 
of the^ninsula of Gujarat between Pat tana Bom nath and Mangrol. 

(.3) The Ajakyast so called from the village of Ajak. 

These three castes readily eat together, but do not intenuarry. 
They now rank low in the Hrahmanhooti, from their acting as (iurui 
to Kolis, and having a variety of occiituitions as those of adminis- 
trators to native chiefs, clerks, astrologers, cultivators and mendi- 
cants. They are of various sects ns suits them for the time being. 
They are said to professall the Vedas buU the Sama, but an' prin- 
cipallylof the White Yajur Veda. They must l»e a very ancient con- 
federation of Brahmans.—Wilson, Vol. II, p. 101. 

§ 7 . — The other Classes of Gujarati Jirahmans. 

The other clasw^s of (Jujarati brahmans are men- 
tioned in the following list with brief descriptive 
notices 

1. Anamlas or Jihatelas . — Found chiefly in the 
tract of country between Broach and Daman. The 
Bbatelas are secular Brahman.s, the majority of them 
being devoted to agriculture and trade. Some of them 
are employed as Government sen'ants and mercantile 
assistants. 
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2. The Borasidhas. — These derive their name from 
the town of Borsad in the Kaira district, Bombay Pre^ 
sidency. 

3. The Cliomshas. — This tribe has representatives at 
Baroda, and at Sinor and Janor near the Narmada. 

4. The JDadhiehis. — Numerically a small body. 
Found chiefly on the Mahi. There are beggars, cul- 
tivators and ecclesiastics among them. 

5. The Dashaharas. — Said to be found near Aunil- 
wara Pattan. They are Sakti worshippers. 

b. The J>eswall. — Literally, the people of the country. 
They are found chiefly in the district of Kheda. 

7. The Jamhus. — I'be Jainbiis are the Brahmans 
of the town of Jambusara in the district of Broach. 
There are cultivators as well as mendicants and astrolo- 
gers among them. 

8. The Khadaf/atas. — The Khadayatas are chiefly 
of the ecclesiastical profession, acting both as priests 
and Gurus. They are to be found in the districts of 
Khedra, Ahmedahad and Broach. 

9. The Masthanas. — The Masthanas are found in 
large numbers in the vicinity of Siddhapura. Like 
the Masthanas of Orissa, those of Gujarat also are 
chiefly cultivators. 

10. The ^^odhas. — The Modha Brahmans are to be 
found chiefly in the districts of Abmedabad and Kheda. 
They are tne Gurus or spiritual preceptors of the 
Modha Banyas. 

11. The ^andodras. — So named from Nandod, the 
capital of the Rajpipla State, situated about 32 
imles east by north from Surat in a bend of the Korjan 
river. The Gurue of the Ihijas of Rajpipla and 
Dharmpore are said to be Nandod Brahmans, There 
are both mendicants and cultivators among the Nandods. 

13. Tlw Jfaradikas . — ^The Naradikas are to be 
found chiefly in Cambay and its neighbourhood. They 
are a small body. There are cultivators as well as men- 
dicants among them. 
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14. The Karsiparas. — The Narsinaras are followers 
of Vallabhacharj’a. The priests of tne shrine of Krish- 
na at Dakor, in the Thasra sub-division of the Kaira 
district, are Brahmans of this class. 

15. The Parasaryas. — The Parasaryas are said to 
be found in the south-east of Kathiwar. 

16. The Sachora. — The Sachoras are followers of 
Vallabhacharya. A great many of them serve as 
cooks. 

17. The Sajhodras. — So named from the town of 
Sajodh near Broach. Like that of the Bhatelas the 
chief employment of the Sajhods is cultivation. 

18. The Somjxiras, — The Somparas are the Brahmans 
who have charge of the temple of Siva at Somenath. 
They have a somewhat higher position than is usually 
assigned in the caste syst(‘m to the i»ri(‘sts of other 
shrines. The Somparas are all Smartas. After the 
destruction of the great temple at Somenath by 
Mahmud Ghazni a new one was erecttnl by Bhima 
Deva L This now temple was destroyed by the rene- 
gade Hindu, Sultan Sluzaffer 1. The present temjile 
was erected by Itani Ahalya Bai. 

ly. The Horath'n/as. — The Sorathiyas deriv(‘ their 
name from Saurashtra, modern Surat, They are found 
chiefly in Junagadha. 

20. The Talajj/as. — Th<* Talajyas derive their name 
from the town of Talaja in the Bhaunagar State, situated 
about 31 miles south of Bhaunagar town. The Tala- 
jyas are now mainly shoi»keepers, and are to be found 
at Jambusar, Surat, Bombay, Nasik and other towns of 
Western India. 

21. The Tapodhanas. — ^The Tapodhanas derive their 
name from the river Tapti on tW^ banks of which 
they are to be found. Some of them are priests in the 
local temples of Siva. But the majority of them are 
cultivators. 

22. Tlie Valadras.—The Valadras seem to derive 
their name from Wala, the capital of the Wala State in 
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the Gohelwar division of Kathiwar. The ancient name 
of Wala was Walabhipur. Some of the Valadras are 
very rich, being money-lenders on a large scale. But 
the majority of them are mendicants and beggars. 
Some of the latter class perform their tours on horse- 
back. The Valadras are Smartaa and Sakti wor- 
shippers. 

23. The Valmikis, — The Valmikis are to be found 
in Kheda, Cambay and Idar. There are both beggars 
and cultivators among them. 

24. The Vayadas. — The Vayadas are the spiri- 
tual preceptors of the Vayada Vanyas. The Vayada 
Brahmans are a very small body. 

The other classes usually included in lists of Guzrati 
Brahmanas are either foreigners, or degraded and semi- 
degraded Brahmans, corresponding to the Agradanis, 
Maha-Brahmanas and Barna Brahmanas of Northern 
India. The following are like Barna Brahmans : — 

1. Abhira Brahraans-^Brahroans who minister to the 

Ahhira cowherds as priests. 

2. Brahmans who minister to the Mochis. 

а. /Tuft/^tf/or—Brahiiians who minister to the Kunbis. 

4. />a lytVors— Brahmans who minister to the darjls or tail- 

ors. 

5. Gamlharp Brahmans who minister to the Gan- 

dharps or musicians. 

б. Qurjara O'orf— Brahmans who minister to the Gurjaras. 
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CHAP. ITL— THE BRAHMANS OF MAHA- 
RASHTRA uVND KANKAN. 

The most important clasj»os of Brahmans in Malia^ 
rashtra and the Kankan are the folio win;^ ; — 

1. Deshastha. I 3. White Yajurredi. 

2. Kankaiiastha. I 4. Karhacle. 

5« Sbenavi. 

It was on Brahmans of the first four of these classes 
that the Peshwas bestowed religious gifts, and donations 
in acknowledgment of literary merit. The lust haw 
great secular importance. 

§ 1. — -Tlte Deshastha Srahmans of Maharashtra. 

The word Deshastha literally means residents of the 
country/’ and, in Maharashtra, the name is given to the 
Brahmans of the country round Poona, which was the 
metropolis of the Maharashtni empire. Most of the 
Deshasthus pursue secular professions as writers, 
accountants, merchants, &c. However, there w(‘re, and 
still are, among them great Pandits in almost every 
branch of Sanskrit leanung* As among the other classes 
of South Indian Brahmans, the laity among the Deshas- 
thas are called Laukikas (worldly men ) or Orihasthas 
(housc?holJers)# Tlie TJhikshus or ecelesiasticis are also 
householders, as every Brahman is required to bo in his 
youth ; but as they devote themselves (entirely to the 
study of the Shastras, they alone are hc^ld entitled to 
receive religious donations, and are called Bhikshus or 
beggars. The secular Deshasthus have such secular 

( 82 ) 
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surnames as Desai, Despande, Desmukha, Knlkami and 
Patil. The Bbikshus are sub-divided into several classes, 
according to the branch of learning which they culti- 
vate. Those who study the Vedas are called Vaidika ; 
those who expound the law are called Shastri ; those 
who make astrology their speciality are called Jotishi or 
Joshi ; the votaries of the medical science are called 
Vaidyas ; and the reciters of the Purans are called 
Puranikas. These distinctions, however, do not affect 
their caste status. In fact the son of a Laukika Brah- 
man may be a Bhikshu, and a Bhikshu himself may, 
at any time, by accepting secular employment, cease 
to be of the ecclesiastical order. The usual surnames 
of the Bhikshus are BLitta, Shastri and Joshi. 

The Deshasthas are followers of the Rik and the 
Krishna Yajus. There are some Vishnuntes among 
them of the Miidliwa sect But the majority are Sintes. 
There is, however, nothing to prevent intermarriage 
between the Sivites and the Madhwas. There is a 
large colony of the Deshasthas in Mysore. There are a 
great many Brahmans of this class in Benares also. 
Pandit Govinda Shastri, of the Government Sanskrit 
(College of Calcutta, is a Deshastha. The great Sanskrit 
jurists, Nilkantsi and Kamalakar were Deshasthas. The 
celebrated Tantia Topi of the Sepoy war was a Brah- 
man of the same class. He was born in a village called 
Gowala, in the district of Nasik. His proper name was 
Raghu Nath Rao. Tantia Topi was the name of his 
boyhood. The late Sir T. Madhava Rao vras of the same 
class. 

§ 2 . — The Kankanaslha Brahmans, 

As their name indicates, the original home of the 
Kankanasthas is the Kankan, or the narrow strip of 
country extending from Broach onthenorth, toRatni^ri 
on the south, and bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, 
and on the east by the Western Ghats. The Kankan- 
ustbas are also callra Cbitpavana, a word which evidently 
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means a pnrifier or curer of the soul.” But on the 
authority of the Sahyadrikhanda of the Skanda Parana, 
which seems to be the composition of a Deshasthu, the 
other classes of Mahanitta Brahmans say that Chit- 
pavana is not a corrupted form of Ohitta Pavatia, but 
of Chitapavana, which means a purifier of a funeral 
pyre. According to the Skanda Puriina, the Kankanas- 
thas are so-called because the Brahininical hero and 
incarnation, Parushunim, created them out of a data 
or funeral pyre. Leaving aside legends, the name of 
C'hitpavan given to the Kankanastha lirahinans seems 
to be derived from the town of Chipluu in the Katnagiri 
district, situated near the head of the Kiimbharli pass, 
which is one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to the 
sea-board. The Peshwas, who very nearly succeeded in 
establishing Hindu suprenuiey in India during the last 
century, were Kankanastha Brahmans. Of the same class 
also were many of the high officials of the Mahratta 
empire — the Patvardhimas, the Gokales, the Hasty as, &c. 

Raja Dinkar Rao, who was Prime Minister of 
Scindia at the time of the Sepoy war, and who was 
regarded as one of the greatest ailininistrators of his 
time, was a Kankanastha. Mr. Justice Rana<le, of the 
Bombay High (/ourt, is a Brahman of the same tribe. 
So w'as the late Rao Salad) Yishwanath Narayan Manda- 
lika, who was one of the ablest advocates of the Bombay 
High Court, and was also a Member of the Legislative 
Council of India. 

As among the Deshasthas, so among the Kankani 
Brahmans, the majority are devoted to secular pursuits. 
They are the persons who generally fill “offices of 
eveiy kind, including the village and perganah account- 
antships all over the country.”* A great many of them 
are khotes or landholders, who enioy valuable proprie- 
tary over the Kankan villagers. Though mainly secular, 
the Kankanasthas do not keep tbems<dves quite aloof 


* Campbell*! Eihtkoiogy c/ /fic/to, p. 73. 
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from the cultivation of letters. On the contrary, they 
have had among them some of the best scholars in every 
department of learning. One of the greatest of these 
in recent times was the late Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri 
of the Government Sanskrit College, Benares. The 
following is from the appreciative notice of his life in 
Mr. Sherring’s Hindu I'ribes and Castes : — 

Bapu Deva Ssutri has cmatly distinguished himself as a scholar, 
and nafl, by his Morks, ^ed a lustre on the Sanskrit College, in 
which for many years he has been a Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, and on the city in which he lives. The titles of some of 
his numerous works are as follows : On Trigonometry in Sanskrit ; 
Translation of the Siirya Siddhanta into English ; On Algebra in 
Hindi ; On Geography in Hindi ; On Aritlunetic in Sanskrit ; Sym- 
bolical Euclid ill Sanskrit. ♦ * • # 

In consideration of the gmt services rendered to science and 
education in India, the Sastri has been made an Honorary Member 
of the Hoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, and also of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.— Sherring’s Hindu Tribu and Castes^ Vol, I, 
p. 90. 

Like the Doshasthas, the Kankanis are followers of the 
llik and the Krishna Yajus. The Rig Vedis are of the 
Ashwalayana Sakha, and the Yajur Vedis of the Taittiriya 
Sakha. The following are sub-classes of the Kanka- 
nasthas : — 

1. Nirvankor, 

2. Keloskar. 

The Kankanis have more than three hundred sur- 
names peculiar to their class. 

§ 3 . — Tlie Yajurvedis, 

The Yajurvedis among the Deshasthas are followers of 
the Black Yajus. The class of Maharatta Brahmans 
chilled Yajurvedi are followers of the White Yajus. 
They have two branches, namely, — 

1. The Kanvas. 

2. The Madhyandinas. 

The Kanvas are so called on account of their adopting 
the Kanva rt'seension of the White Yajus, The Mad- 
hyandinas derive their name in the same manner from 
the Madhyandina S&kha of the White Yajus. Both the 
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Kanvas and the Madhyandinas follow the Shatapatha 
Bnihmana, and the Srauta Sutras of Katyana. The 
Madhyandinas* attiich great importance to the per- 
formance of the Sandbya prayer at noon, after 
11 A.M, But the Rig Vedis might perform the mid-day 
prayer even at 7 o’clock in the morning. The Madhy- 
andinas cannot celebrate any Sradh except at noon, 
whereas the Rig Vedis can |H*rform sucli a ceremony 
any time during the day. The Yajurvcdis are to bo 
found in every part of the Maharatta country, proprly 
so-called, from Xasik on the north to Kolhapnr on the 
south. They enjoy a very high position among the 
Bralimans of the country. The majority of them keep 
themselves aloof from secular pursuits, and devote them- 
selves entirely to tlie study of the sacred literature and 
to the practice of the Vedic rites. During the reign of 
the Pesliwas, they had perhaps the largest share of the 
religious gifts made by the SUite as well as in those 
made by private individuals. The families of the Guru 
of the Maliaraja of Kolahpur,and of th<? titular Pratinidhi 
of Sattara are Yajurvedis of the Madhyandina Sakha. 

§ 4. — TIw Karhades, 

Tlio Karhades derive their name from the town of 
Karhad near the junction of the Krishna and the Koina 
rivers, about fifte<*n miles to th(^ south of Sattara. 
While the Deshasthas are Sivites, and the Yajurvedis 
are observers of the Vedic rite,s, tin* Karhades arc* the* 
c*xtreme Saktas of the Maharashtra country. In Nor- 
thern India, Sivites, Saktes, Vishnuvites, and Vedists 
are to be found within the same eJass; and a difference 
of cult, thougli giving rise to great animosity, lias very 
seldom brought about the formation of subdivisions 
in any caste. But in the Deccan, which has bf*en 

* The name of the Madh^yandina BAkha of the White Vajiifi i 
to be derived from that of the Madhyandina Hrhoot of Hindu aetro- 
nomem aoc^rdina to whom the day is rej^rdod as be);inning at 
noon, and not at sonriae or midnight. 
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ruled by great Hindu kings down to recent times, the case 
is naturally otherwise. The Peshwas were Sivite Brah- 
mans, and, during their ascendancy, the Vishnuvites never 
could flourish in their country. The only cults, besides 
that of the Sivite, which then found a congenial soil in 
the country round Poona, were Sakti worship, which is 
only the counterpart of Saivism, and the Vedic rites 
which, though rendered obsolete by more effective and 
less wasteful forms of worship invented in later times, 
have still a great charm for the Hindu mind. The Sivite, 
the Sakta and the Vedic forms of worship have flourished 
side by side in the Maharashtra country, and naturally 
there was great bitterness between the professors of 
these forms of faith. Wherever there are two or more 
competitors for favour from the same quarter, and each 
tries to rise in the estimation of the common patron, at 
the expense of his rivals, sectarian hatred and bigotry 
must nivessarily be rampant. 

In the Sahyadri Khanda of the ^Skanda Purana, 
w’hicli hears evidences of being the })roduction of a De- 
sastha Brahman, the Karhades are charged with the 
]»raclict‘ of offering human sacrifices, and of even mur- 
dering Brahmans to propitiate their deities. The charge 
being preferred by jui infallible authority, the Karhades 
admit its truth, though with the usual qualification that 
the practiiai has been given up by them long since. As 
a matter of fact, perhaps, the practice never existed on 
a large scale among any class of Brahmans. The Tan- 
tras recommending human sacrifice are accepted as 
authorities by the Brahmans of almost all the classes 
throughout India. Yet, in practice, the only animals 
that are usually sacrificed by the Sakti worsbi{>pers in 
Northern India are the goat and the sheep, the 
animals, the flesh of which the Brahmans eat The flesh 
of the buffalo is eaten by st>me of the low castes, and 
sometimes buffaloes are sacrificed by the Saktas, But 
human sacrifice, though recommended by one set of 
texts, is prohibited by others^ and as it must be naturally 
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revolting to every one excepting a few depraved fana- 
tics, and as aetnal instances of it are extremely rare, if 
not quite unknown, in modern times, the case was appar- 
ently never very diflFerent in medieval or ancient India. 
In the Mababhart, which is undoubtedly a very an- 
cient work, Krishna himself is made to observe* that the 
slaughter of human beings for sacrificial purposes was 
unknown in practice. Coming down to historical times 
there is nothing in the early reconls of British rule, or 
in the Mahoinedan chronicles to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the practice prevailed very extensively during 
the last seven centuries. The injunctions about it in 
the Taiitras were, it setuiis, meant only to excite awe on 
the minds of the common people, and to enable the 
priest to make the votaries more ready to offer as a 
substitute a goat or a sheep than they would otherwise 
be. The case is only that of an application of the 
maxim of priestly politics which the Brahmanical 
clerics formulate by saying that they must ask for a 
Kashmere shawl in order to get a bathing tow’el. 

Whatever room there may b(» for c‘omment on the 
religion of the Karhades, they are e(jual to the Kanka- 
nasthas and the Desliasthas in every other res})ect. The 
great Maharatta |K)et Moropant was a Karhade. So 
was the late Bala Gangadhar Shastri Jambhekor, who 
W'as a professor in the Elphinstone Institution. 

The Karhades distinguished themselves sometimes in 
secular service also. Govinda Pandit, a Karhud(* Bnih- 
inan, was sent by the Peshwa as his agent to 8augor, 
and the Pandit succeeded in taking jKissession of the 
district for his master, from Chattni Sal, in 1753. Sheo 
Ram Bhao was the Sir Soobah or Governor of the pro- 
vince of Jhansi at the time of the conquest of Northern 
India by the English. His descendants ruled the pro- 
vince as semi-independent kings, till the annexation of 
the State by Lord Dalboiisie. The Karhade dynasty of 


^ Bee Mah&bkM^ Sava Parra, Cliaptor XX11« 
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Jhansi has been rendered particnlarly famous by the 
name of the great Rani 'whose political genius and 
ability as a military commander have elicited the admi- 
ration of even English historians and generals. There 
is still a large colony of Karhade Brahmans in Sangor 
and Danioh who trace their descent from the companions- 
in-arms of their great clansmen who first conquered the 
country. There are many Karhades among the officers 
<»f the Mysore Raj, the majority of them being connected 
with its Revenue Survey Department. 

§ 5 . — The Shenavi Brahmans of the Kankan. 

The Shenavis are believed to be a branch of the Sars- 
wat Brahmans of the Panjab. They are found chiefly 
in the Kankan, Goa, and Bombay. There are a few 
among them who are of the priestly profession. But 
the majority of them are devoted to secular pursuits in 
which they are now generally far more successful than 
perhaps any other class of Brahmans. Like the Sars- 
watas, the Shenavis are in the habit of eating fish 
and such flesh as is not prohibited by the Shastras. 

The Shenavis are not all of the same religion. There 
are Sankarites and Madhwa Vishnuvites among them. 
The lat«* Dr. Bhau Dtiji, the late Mr. Justice Telang, and 
the late Pandit Shankar Pandurang were all Shenavis. 
So is also Mr. Bhandarkar, the present Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University. 



CHAP. IV.— MIDDLE CLASS AND INFERIOR 
BRAHMANS OF THE MAHARASHTRA. 

§ 1. — Middle Class Secular Brahmans, 

Thk following; are the middle class Brahmans of the 
Maharashtra country : — 

1. Deva Ruke* | 2. Savashe. 

3. Kin'antas. 

Deva Ritke , — The Deo Rukes are found chiefly in the 
Kankun. They are generally very j»oor. t'hej^ an* 
devoted mainly to agriculture. The Deshasthas will eat 
with them ; but the Kankanasthas generally refuse to 
do them that honour. 

Savashe. — Tlie Savashes are found chiefly in tlie 
Southern Maluirattii country. They engage in trade, 
and are a j)rosperou.s class. The name is evidently 
<Ierived from the Sanskrit word Sahavasi which means 
an “ associate."’ The origin of the apydication of this 
designation to them is explained Jis follows : — 

In remote times, a certain Brahman came upon a hidden treasure ; 
hut to his amazement, the oonteiitn appeared in his eyes he all live 
scorpions. Out of curiosity, ho hiin^ one of them outside his house. 
A little while after, a woman of inferior »iste, who was passing hy 
the house. notice<l it to be ((old, and upon her questioninj; him aooiit 
it, the Brahman espoused her and, by her means, was able to enjoy 
the treasure. He fcave a feast in honour of his acquisition of 
wealth. He was suhseouently outcasted for his m^tUlianre with 
the low caste female, while those who were with him were put under 
a ban, and thus acquired the nioknanie, ^Mysore Ctntus JUport, 
p. m 

Kirmntax . — The KirvantaR are foanil chiefly in tl»e 
Kankan. Many of them are cultivators. liut some 
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of them are] very rich, and there are good Sanskrit 
scholars too among them. They are now being recog- 
nized as good Brahmanas by the Kankanasthas. 

§ 2. — Yajaka Brahmans. 

The following classes of Maharashtra Brahmans 
minister to the Sudras as priests, and have consequently 
a very inferior position : — 

1. Palashe. | 2. Abhira. 

Palashe. — The Palashes are found chiefly in Bom- 
bay and its neighbourhood. They act as priests, as- 
trologers and physicians to the Prabhus, Rutirs, Bhan- 
<laris, Sonars, and other Sudra castes in Bombay. The 
high caste Maharatta Brahman say that the Palashes 
are no Brahmans. But as they are accepted as priests 
by the many 8iidra castes mentioned above, they are 
certainly entitled to be regarded as one of the sacerdotal 
clans, however low their status may be. 

x{bhiras, — The Aidiiras are found chiefly in Kandeish. 
They act as priests to the cowherd caste called Abhira. 

§ 3. — Javala Brahmans. 

The Javala Brahmans have a low status on account 
of their serving as cooks, and their habit of eating tish. 
They are found chiefly in the Kanknn. 

§ 4. — Agricultural Brahmans. 

The following classes of Maharashtra Brahmans are 
mainly agricultural, and have a very low status : — 

1. KiMtJiH— found in Poona and Kandeish. 

2. Tripilas — found on the banks of the Krishna. 

3. Soimra—found chiefly in Bassin. 

§ 5. — 77<c Degraded and Out caste Brahmans. 

The following are the classes of Brahmans that in 
Maharashtra an? regarded more or less as outeastes ; — 

1. The Hoseini. I 3. Kiinda Golaka. 

2. ThoKalanki. | 4, Randa Golaka. 

5. Brahman Jai. 

An account of some of these will be given in a sub- 
sequent part of this w^ork. See p. 118, post. 



CHAP. V.— THE BHAHMANS OF KARNATA. 


In* English works on the historj' and the geography 
of India, the name Karnatic is usually applied to the 
tract of country on the east coast of the Deccan between 
Arcot and Madras. But the name of Karnat is pro- 
perly apjdicable only to the tract where Kanarese 
is the prevailing language. It embraces almost the 
whole of Mysore with the British <listriets of North 
Kanara, Dharwar, and Belgaum of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. In external appearance, the Karnat Brahmans 
differ but little from the Deshusthas of Maharashtra. 

The following classes are regarded as the indigenous 
Brahmans of Karnat : — 


1 . 

o 

3 . 

4 . 


5 . 


6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


11 . 


Babburu Kamroe 1 
Kannada Karame > 
ITlach Kanime 
HaUaniga 


Arvatta Vakkalu | 

Hale Karnataka. . . | 

Karnataka. 

Vadumnadu 

Sirnaau 

Havika 


Derive their name from the Kam- 
me country situaUsl to the east of 
modern Mysore. 

Very niiinerouM in thoHatiAan divi- 
sion of Mynorc. The great Modhava- 
charya. it in Haul, was a member of 
thiH caHte. 

Secular Brahmans ; follow'crs of 
Madhava. 

Very numerous in Mysore, but 
have a low caste status. 

(Lit. from the north). 

From Haiga, the ancient name of 
North Kanara. 


Hubu— Found chiefly in North Kanara. 


Of these, the first seven classes are found chiefly in 
Mysore, and the last in North Kanara. The Havikas 
or Haigas have their principal home in North Kanara 
( 92 ^ 
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and the Shimog division of the Mysore territories. 
They claim to derive their name from the Sanskrit word 
Havya, which means “oblation.” Their usual occu- 
pation is the cultivation of the supari or areca-nnt 
gardens. But there are among them many who are of 
the priestly order. The Hubus of North Eanara are a 
degraded cbiss. A great many of them live either by 
the practice of astrology, or by serving as priests in 
the public temples. The Hale Karnatikas of Mysore 
are considered as a still more degraded class. Their 
very Brahmanhood is not generally admitted, in spite 
of their having lately secured a Srimukh from the 
Sringeri monastery recognising them as a class of the 
sacerdotal ciiste. Their chief occupations are agricul- 
ture and Government service, as Shanbhogs or village 
accountants. By way of reproach they are call^ 
Maraka, which literally means slaughterer or destroyer. 
The following account is given of them in the My$ore 


“ A caste claiming to bo Brahmans, but not recognised as such. 
They wornhip tho Hindu triad, but are chiefly Vishnuntes and wear 
the trident mark on their foreheads. They are most numerous in the 
south of tho Mysore district, which contains hve-sixths of the 
whole numl>or. The ^reat majority of the remainder are in Hassan 
district. They call themselves Hale Kannadifira or Hale Karnataka, 
the name Maraka liting conshiered as one of reproach. They are 
said to bo descondants of some disciples of Sankarachar>'a, and the 
following legend is related of the cause of their expulsion h*om the 
Brahman caste to which their ancestors belonged— 

One day Sankaracharya, wishing to test his disciples, drank some 
tadi in their presence, and the latter thinking it could be no sin to 
follow their master’s example indulge<l freely in the same beverage, 
i^on after, when (lassing a butcher's shop, Sankaracharya asked for 
alms ; the butcher had nothing but meat to give, which the guru 
and his disciples ate. According to the Hindu Sbastiiis, red hot 
iron alone can purify a person who has eaten flesh and drunk tadi. 
Sankaracharya went to a blacksmith’s furnace, and legged from him 
some red hot iron, which he 8w*allowed and was purifl^. The dis- 
ciples were unable to imitate their master in the matter of the red 
hot iron, and besought him to forgive their presumption in having 
dared to imitate him in partaking of forbidden foml. Sankara- 
charyra refused to give absolution, and curse<l them as unfit to 
associate with the six sects of BrahiiianB.--Jfi/sor# Oaz^iUter, Vol. 1, 
p. m. 



CHAP. VI.— THE BRAHM^VNS OF DRAVIRA. 

Dravira is the name given to the southernmost 
part of the Indian Peninsula, including the districts of 
Trichinopoli, Tanjore, Arcot, Tinnevelly, Kambakonam, 
and Madura. This tract of country being inhabitcnl by 
the Tamil-speaking tribes is roiigldy <listinguishable 
from the provinces of Karnat and Andhra towards its 
north, the prevailing languages of which are respectively 
Kanarese and Telugii. 

The Brahmans of Dravira are divided into two main 
classes according to their religion. The followers of 
Sankaracharya are cuIUhI Smartas, and those of Kumanuja 
and Madhava are called Vaishnavas. All the Dravira 
Brahmans are strict vegetiirians and tcetotiilers. 

§ 1. — The Smarta Brahmans^ 

The majority of the Smarta Brahmans are Sivites, 
and there are very few Saktas or Vishnu worshippers 
among them. They are all followers of SankaracharA’u, 
and regard the Suf)erior of the Sankarite monastery at 
Sringeri as their spiritual head. Those among the 
Smartas who devote themselves entirely to Vedic study 
and to the practice of Vedic rites are called Vaidikas, 
and those who earn their living by secular pursuits are 
called Laukikas. The Vaidikas alone are entitled to 
religions gifts, and the Laukikas cannot lay claim to 
largesses for pious purposes. But in other resjiects the 
distinction is of no importance whatever, as inter- 
marriage is freely allowed between them* 
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The usual surname of the Smartas is Ayar. The 
Sanskritists among them use the 'title of Shostri while 
the title of Dikshit is similarly used by those in whose 
family any of the great Vedic sacrifices has ever 
been celebrated. 

The following are the most important classes of 
Dravira Brahmans of the Smarta order: — 

1. Warma. | 3. Ashta Sahasra. 

2. Brihatcharana. | 4. Banket. 

IT arma Brahmans, — The Warma Brahmans are very 
numerous in and near Tanjore. They are divided into 
the followiiiir classes 

1. • Chola I)es. 3. Sabayar. 

2. Warma Des. 4. Javali. 

5. Eanjeay. 

These may eat together, but there can be no inter- 
marriage between them. The late Sir Muttuswami 
Avar, of the Madras High ('ourt, was a Warma Des 
ANarma of the Tanjore district. Mr. Subramhanva 
Avar, who has been appointed to succeed him on the 
Bench of the Madras High Court, is also a AVarma Des 
AVanna. Sir Muttuswami w'as not only an able Judge, 
but a great man in every sense of the term. Upon his 
death, which occurred in January last, the Chief Justice 
said of him : — 

“ We are OiWKjrabled here to express our very ereat regret at the loss 
wo havo sustained by the death of Sir T. Muttuswami A>’ar. 
His cleath is undoubtedly a loss to the w^hole country and the Crown. 
A profotnid Hin<hi jurist, a man with very excellent knowledge of 
English law, with vcrv great strength of mind possessing that most 
useful quality in a Judge, common sense ; he was undoubtedly a 
great Judge, very unassuming in manners, he had great strength of 
mind and inde^ndence of character, his judgments were carefully 
considered, and the decisions he ultimately arrived at were, in a 
great majority of instances, upheld in the final Court of Appeal. 

1 ^ Ti ii- _ t. 1 r 


. ir.Bi 


can speak from experience— was always freelv given and was most 
valuable. He was a man w*ho did honour to the great profession of 
law, an upright Judge who administered iustice without distinction 
of race or creed, a well read scholar ana a gentleman in the best 
and truest acceptation of the word. The High Court by his death 
has sustained a heavy loss, a lots which undoubtedly it can ill 
bear.** 
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The Warma Brahmans paint their foreheads in two 
different ways. Some have transverse lines of sandal 
or sacred ashes ; while others have a perpendicular 
line of sandal or Gopichandana.* 

Brihat Charana , — Among the Dravira Brahmans 
the Brihat Charanas are next in importance only to the 
Wannas. The Brihat Charanas paint their forehead 
witli a round mark of Gopicbandana in the centre, in 
addition to transverse lines of w’hite sandal. Sir 
Sheshadri Avar, K.c.s.i., the present Dewan of Mysore, 
is a Brihat (.Tirana. So is also Mr. Sundar Ayar, 
Advocate, Madras High Court. 

Ashta Sahasra . — The Ashta Sahasras are, generally 
speaking, more handsome than the other classes of 
Dniviri Bnihmans. Like the modcTate Sakti worship- 
pers of Bengal, the Ashta Sahasras paint between their 
eyebrows a round mark which is eitluT of whit(? sandal 
or of a black colouring material formed by powdered 
charcoal. 

Hanket . — The Sankets are Dravidians, but are found 
also in Mvsorc. The Mysore Sankets cannot s|>eak pure 
Tamil. Tfiere are two sub-divisions among them, namely, 
the Kausika Sanketis and the Bettadapara Sanketis. 
Their religion and their social customs are the same, 
but there can be no intermarriage between them. 

The following remarks are made with reference to 
the Sanketis by Mr. Narsimniayangar in his re|K)rt on 
the last Census of Mysore 

The Sanketis are proverbialljr a hardv. intensely conservative, and 
industrious Brahman community. Thev are referred to as models 
for simultaneously securing the twofold object of preserving the 
study of the Vedas, while securing a worldly competence by cunivat* 
ing their gardens, and short of actually ploughing the land, they are 
pre-eminently the only fraction of the Brahman brotherhood, who 
turn their lands to the best advantage.— Jl/ytors Csnstw Meport, 
ISBl, p. 236. 


* A kind of calcareous clay, said to be obtainable only from a tank 
near Somnath, where the wives of Krishna drowned themselves after 
his death. 
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§ 2 . — The VUhnuvite Brahmans of JDravira. 

The Vishnuvite Brahmans of Dravira are followers of 
Ramanuja. They are divided into two classes, namely, 
the Vadagala and the Tengala. An account of these 
sects will be given in a subsequent part of this work. 
The late Mr. Rangacharlu, who was Prime Minister 
of the Mysore Raj, was a Vadagala Vaishnava. Mr. 
Bhasyam Ayangar and Rai Bahadur Anandacharlu, 
who are now the leading advocates of the Madras High 
( >ourt and have lately been appointed as Members of 
the Legislative Council of India, are also Vadagala 
Vaishnavas of the Tamil country. 


B, HC 
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CHAP. VII.— THE BRAHMANS OF TELINGANA. 

Telingana is one of the names of that part of the 
Deccan where Telugu is the prevailing language. In 
ancient times this tract of country was included in the 
kingdoms then called Andhra and Kalinga. At the 
present time Telingana includes the ea.stern districts of 
the Nizam’s dominions, in addition to the British districts 
of Ganjam, Vizigapatam, Godavari Krishna, Nellore, 
North Arcot, Bellarv, Oudapa, Karnoul, and Anantpore. 
The Bnihmans of tliis part of the Deccan are known 
by the general name of Tailangi Brahmans. They are 
mainly followers of the Apastamba Sakha of the Yajur 
Veda. There are also Rig Vedis among tlumi. Nearly 
a third of them are Vishnuvites of the Ramanuja and 
Madhava sects, the rest being Smartas. There are 
very few Sakti worshippers among them even of the 
moderate type. Like most of the other classes of the 
Deccani Brahmans, the Tailangis are strict vegetarians 
and abstainers from spirituous liquors. The orthodox 
Tailangi does not smoke tobacco. 

The Brahmans of Telingana are sub-divided into several 
distinct sections. On account of difference of cults there 
are among them the following three main sub-classes : — 
1. Smartas. | 2. Sri Vaishnavas. j 3. Madhavas. 

The followers of Madhava form a single caste. The 
Sri Vaishnavas among the Telingana Brahmans form 
a distinct caste called Andhra Vaishnava. They are 
not sub-divided asVadgala andTengnla like their co-reli- 
gionists of Dravira. The Smartas are sub-divided into 
two classosj namely, Niyogi and Yaidik. The Niyogis 
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profess to valae Yoga or religions contemplation more 
than Yedic sacrifices. In practice the Niyogis devote 
themselves mainly to secnlar pnrsnits, while the Yaidiks 
constitute the priestly class. The Niyogis are considered 
to bo eligible for priestly service. But they will never 
either accept a religions gift, or partake of Shradha 
food. The several divisions and snb-sections among the 
Tailangi Brahmans are shown in the following table : — 


f 

I 


n. Vaidika ...■{ 


1. SMARTA i 


1. Velnad, 

2. Vengi Nadu^ 

3. Kami Nadu, 

4. MulH Nadu. 

5. Telarja Nadu. 

6. Yajnaralkya 

Vaidika. 

1. Kanva. 

2. Madbyandiva. 

7. Kamra Kamma 

Vaidika. 

Originally Karnata 
Brahmans now 
natuiulised in the 
Andhra countiy. 


^^2. Nitogi 


r 1. Arvelu Varu (Lit., “ the 
six thousand'’). 

2. Telingana Niyogi 

or Telgiana. 

3. Nanda Varika Niyogi. 

4. Pakul Mali Niyogi. 

5. Yajnyaralkya Niyogi. 

6. Kamata Kama 

Niyogi. 

Originally of Kar- 
I nata. 


2. RAMANUJITES 


f 


Andhra Vaishnavas. 
Ski Vaishnava— Immi ) 

GRANTS FROM DRA- V 
VIRA. J 


1. Vadagala. 

2. TengaUi. 


3. MADHAVA-^Followkbs of Madhava. 


Velnadu.^T\iQ Velnodns are the most numerons 
class of Tailangi Brahmans. Vallabhachari, who in the 
15th century attained great success as a nrophet with 
very little sacrifice of personal ease, and whose descen- 
dants ore worshipped almost as go<^ still in Rajputnna, 
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Gajrat and Bombay, was a member of this tribe. 
According to the Hindnstani account of Ballava’s *‘con- 
qnests ” ms father was a native of Kankarkom, bnt his 
birth took place at a place named Champa near Haipore, 
while his rarcnts were on their way from their native 
village to Benares. A full account of Ballavu is given 
in the part of this book dealing with the Indian sects. 
The Yelnadns are most numerous in the Godavari and 
Krishna districts. Colonies of the tribe are found also 
in every part of Mysore except Kadur. 

Venffinadii.— ’The Venginadus arc next in importance 
to the Velnadn, and are found chiefly in the British dis- 
tricts of Godavari and Vizigapatam, formerly called the 
Vengi country. 

Kasalnadu. — The Kasnlnadns derive their name from 
Kosala, the ancient name of Oude, from whence they 
profess to have emigrated to the Kalinga country 
where they are now found. 

Murakancuht. — Brahmans of this class are found 
chiefly in the tract of country to the south of the 
Krishna. They are pretty numerous in Mysore. There 
are among them both priests and men devoted to 
fiecular pursuits. The present Superior of the chief 
8ankaritc monastery at Sringeri is a Murakanadu. 

Telaganeulu. — The Telaganadus are quite as numerous 
as the Velnadus. The former are found chiefly in the 
north-eastern part of the Nizam’s dominions. 

Yajnavalhfa. — This name is given in the Telngn 
country to the followers of the Kanwa Sakha of the 
White Yajnr Veda. They are called also Fratham 
Sakhi as in the Mahratta country. 

Niyoffis, — The Niyogis are secular Brahmans. They 
derive their name from the word Yoga, which moans 
religions contemplation, as opposed to Fc^o, which means 
religions sacrifice. As the word Niyoga in Sanskrit 
means “ employment,” it is more probable that the Niyo- 
gis are so-called because they accept secular employ- 
ment. The Komatis and the Sndras bow to them, bnt 
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the ecclesiastical Brahmans address them with a bene* 
diction. From a secular point of view they have great 
importance. They are usually employed as writers and 
village accountants. 

Af^hyas . — The word Aradhya signifies “deserving to 
be worshipped.” The Aradhyas do not form a separate 
caste, as intermarriages take place between them and the 
Smartas. The Aradhyas of the Telugn country profess 
to be Brahmans, but are, in fact, semi-converted Lin- 
gaits, and are not regarded as good Brahmans. Though 
following Basava in attaching great importance to Linga 
worship, they adhere to caste and repeat the Gayatri 

I irayers. They act as Gurus or spiritual preceptors to the 
jigner classes of lay Lingaits, while the lower classes 
among the followers of Basava are left to the guidance 
of the Jungamas or the priestly Sudras of the sect. 



CHAP. VIII.— THE BRAHMANS OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

As a considorablo portion of the territories included 
in what is now called the Central Pronnee was formerly 
ruled by kings of the Gond tribe, and as there is still 
a large Gond population in the districts round Nagpore 
and Jubbulpore, the tract of country inhabited by tliem 
is popularly called Gondwana, and the Brahmans 
settled within it receive the designation of Gond Brah- 
mans. They are called also Jhara Brahmans from the 
fact of their country being still, to a very large ex- 
tent, covered by forest. Like some of the Mahrattji 
Brahmans, the Uond Brahmans are diWded into distinct 
sections on account of the differences in the Vedtis and 
the Sakhas which they profess. The majority of theun 
are followers of the Yajur Veda. There are also Rig 
Vedis among them, but very few followers of any of 
the other Vedas. The Yajur Vedis are di\ided into 
various Sakhas, the Madhyandinas, Kanvas, and the 
Apastambis being the most numerous. There cannot 
be intermarriage between these. But marriage alliances 
are possible between the Rig Vedis and the Apastambi 
section of the Yajur Vedis. All the Rig Vedis are of 
the Ashwal^ana Sakha. 

All the Gond Brahmans are vegetarians and ab- 
stainers from intoxicating drink. The Yajur Vedis 
are chiefly Sivites. There are a few Bhagabats and 
moderate Saktas among them. The Bhagabats are 
moderate Vishnuvitos, paying reverence to Siva also. 
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Among ihe Big Vedis the majority are Bhagabats and 
Sivites. There are a few extreme Vishnuvites among 
them. There may be intermarriage between the Sivites, 
Bhagabats, Vaislimvas and Saktas of the same class. 
Intermarriage is possible also between the Bhikshns 
and the Lankikas. 

There are very few wealthy men among the Gond 
Brahmans. Bnt they have in their community many 
learned Sanskritists and English scholars. There is in 
Gondwana a class of Brahmans called Charaki. There 
are also colonies of the Malwi and the Narmadi. 



CHAP. IX.— BRAHMANS OF TUTJ\.VA, 
SOUTH KANAKA AND COORG. 

Tulava Brahmans . — ^Tulava is a small tract of country 
embracing only tho British District of South Kanara 
and a part of Coorg. Udipi, tho chief centre of tho 
Madhava sect, is in Tulava, and is regarded by its mem- 
Ijers as a very holy place. 

Dr. Wilson gives tho following account of tho Tulava 
Brahmans ; — 

** The Brahmaas takiocr to themselves tho desifrnation of Tu]a\*a8 
are scattered not merely through this orovince but through some of 
the territories above tho Ghats where tney have nearly forji^otten their 
orifnnal language. Mr. Stokes mentions the following io^ varieties 
of them as found in the Nogara districts 

1. ShiwaU. I 3. Kota. 

2. PanchaCTomadavuru. | 4. Kandavaru. 

“ These are all varieties,” ho adds, “ of Tulava Brahmans, an<l 
appear to be almost aboriginal (in a certain sense). They are very 
numerous in the South of Kagara, Kauladurga, Koppa and Lakavali, 
where they hold the greatest portion of tho betol-nut i^rvlens. They 
are mostly of Smarta sect, and disciples of the Shrinjrori and its 
subordinate Mathas of Tirtha, M uthar, Hariharpura, llandigatlra, 
Mulava^l, 9ic. They speak Kanarese only, but their bi^ks are partly 
in the Grantha and partly in the Bal Bodha character. Some sign 
their names in the Tulava character. They are indifferently educated 
except a few who are either brokers or in public employ.” 

The Tulava Brahmans do not intermarry with the other Brahmans 
on the Malabar Coast. In the regulations, attributed to Sankara^ 
charya, possessed by the Namburi Brahmans, ** it is decreed that 
intermarriages among tho Brahmans north of Parampol, forming 
thirty-two Gramas of Tulanad with the Brahmans of thirty<two 
Gramas to the south caUed Malay lam are forbidden.* A synonsrm 
of the Tula Brahmans is Imhran or rather Tambaran. 

llie Tulava Brahmans resemble the Namburis, and consitler them- 
selves as the proper lords of the country, pretending that it was 


* M8. oi CoL Msekensie, quoted in South Imiuiti Christ. Jtepotitory, Vol. 11, 

p. 408. 
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created enreesly for their tue by Parasbarama. They are poly- 
ffamists. ^ey cohabit, too. Dr* F. Buchanan tells us, with the 
daDs:hterB of the Rajas. Sj^king^ of the Kumali Raja, a professed 
Ksatriya, he says: ** The eldest daughter in the female line cohabits 
with a Tulava Brahman ; her sons become Rajas, and her eldest 
daughter continues the line of the family. 'Whenever she pleases, 
she changes her Brahman.^* They prevent widow re-marriage, but 
promote widow prostitution in the name of religion ; and ^ith widows 
and women who ^ve forsaken their husbands and become Moylar ” 
and attached to the temples, they hold intercourse. They bum their 
dead. They abstain from animal food and spirituous liquors. 

The Tulava Brahmans are equally divided between the sects of 
Sankaracharya and Modhavacharya. 

In Mysore there are some Brahmanic colonists who 
call themselves Kavarga and Shishyavarga and who are 
believed to have been originally inhabitants of Tulava. 
The word Kavarga literally means the first five letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet. The reason why the designa- 
tion is applied to the tribe of Brahmans bearing the 
name is explained as follows in the report on the last 
Census of Mysore 

The name is said to have a reproachful allusion to a legend, accord- 
ing to which a brother and sister of this tribe deceitfully received a 
gift by representing themselves as husband and wife at a Brahmani- 
cal ceremony. By the patriarchal law of visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children, the tribe is to this day distinguished by the 
name of Kavarga (of the Ka class), Ka being the initial syllaUe of 
the Kanarese word KuUu (= thief).— Jfysors Citmti Report^ p. 235. 

In Coorg there is a priestly class called Amma 
Kodaga or Kaveri Brahmans; but as they do not 
profess to follow any particular Veda, they are, proper- 
ly speaking, no Brahmans. They are a very small 
community. With regard to them, Richter says : — 

The Amma Kodagas live principally in the S.-W. pai-ts of Coorg, 
and are the indigenous priesthood devoted to the worship of Amma 
the Kaveri goddess. They are of a quite unobtrusive character ; do 
not intermarry with the other Coorgs, and are, generally speaking, 
inferior to them in personal appearance and strength cf lH>dv. Their 
number is about 50, they are unlettered and devoid of Brahmanical 
lore. Their diet is vegetable food only, and they abstain from 
drinking liquor. Their complexion is rather fair, their eyes dark- 
brown, and their hair black and straight.— JS/Ano/ogtral Coinpsii- 
dium qf f A# Cotta and Tribtt qf Coorg, by the Rev. G. Richter, p. 1. 


Suthanan't Vol. Ill, pp. SI, 16. 



CHAP. X.— THE BRAHMANS OF KERAI^, 
MALABAR, COCHIN AND TRAVANCORE. 

Thb part of the western coast of the Deccan which 
extends from Cannanore and the Chandra Giri river on 
the north to Cape Comorin on the south, and which 
embraces at present the British district of Malabar, and 
the principalities of Cochin and Travancore, is, in many 
respects, a homogeneous tract distinguishable from every 
other part of India. This strip of country was called 
in ancient times Kerala or Chera, and governed by its 
own king. The language spoken by its people is Malay- 
lan which, though allied to the Tamil, is a quite distinct 
dialect. The Nairs and the Namburi Branmans, who 
form the chief elements in the population of Kerala, are 
not to be found in considerable numbers even in the 
adjoining districts of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Madura 
or Tinnevely. It is, however, the peculiar laws and 
customs of Kerala that distinguish it most from other 
parts of India. The very family type among the Nairs 
is so different from what is found in other countries, 
that it is very difficult for an outsider to form an idea of 
it. Among most of the nations throughout the world, 
each male member when he marries, becomes an unit of 
the society. During the lifetime of his father ho may, 
vriih his wife, and in some cases with his children also, 
live under the parental roof. But each of the male mem- 
bers of the society is, in the eye of law, the centre of 
an independent group actual or possible. After his death, 
the usual rule is that his sons succeed to his property 
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and his status, and every one traces his lineage in the 
male line, t^., in the line of his father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, &c. The case amon^ ue Nairs is 
very different. Among them every girl is married 
formally when a child with a Brahman. Bat the titu- 
lar husband can never claim her as his wife, and when 
she grows up she may choose any one, either of her own 
or of the Brahman caste, provided he is not a member of 
the same tarwad (the common residence of the children 
of the same maternal ancestor). A female member of a 
wealthy tarwad never leaves her maternal home, but is 
visited there by her husband. In the case of less wealthy 
tarwads, the women generally live with the husbands 
chosen by them. But in all cases the children succeed 
to the property and status of their mother’s tarwad, 
and not to their male ancestors. 

The marriage customs of the Namburi Brahmans of 
Malabar are not the same as those of the Nairs ; nor are 
they quite identical with those of the Brahmans in other 
parts of India. In a Namburi family, it is only the 
eldest brother who is ordinarily allowed to take a wife 
by a regular marriage. If no male children be born to 
the eldest, then the brother next in rank may marry 
in the regular way, but not otherwise. The younger 
brothers, who are forbidden marriage, are allowed to 
form connexions with Ksatriya and Nair women. 

The Namburis exact greater deference from the 
Budras than the Brahmans in other parts of the country. 
A Nair, who is a high caste Sudra, may approach, but 
must not touch, a Namburi. A Tir, who is a cultivator 
by caste, has to remain thirty-six steps off from one ; a 
Malayaer hillman three or four steps farther. A member 
of the degraded Pnliyar caste has to keep himself at 
a distance of ninety-six steps. If a Pnliyar touch a 
Brahman, the latter must make expiation by immediate 
bathing, and change of his Brahmanical thread. 

The Namburis are, like most of the other classes of 
Deccani Brahmans, strict vegetarians. Their male 
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members are allowed to eat with the Ksatrijas. The 
most striking pecnliarity in a Nambnri is the tnft of 
hair grown near the forehead, instead of the usual 
Brahmanical Sikha at the central part of the head. 
There are both Sirites and Vishnnvites among the Nam- 
huris. The former are called Cbovar, the latter Panvon. 
The Nambnri Brahmans seldom go abroad without 
holding a ehatra or large umbrella. Their women also 
screen themselves with a ehatra when they go out, which 
they do very seldom. The foreign Brahmans residing in 
Malabar are called Pattara. The Ainbalvashis, who are 
the employes of the public shrines, are Namburis by 
descent, but degraded by their avocation. 

The great Sankaracharya, whose name stands most 
coaspicuous in the struggle for rooting out Buddhism 
from India, and who is regarded by Brahmans in every 
part of the country as an incarnation of Siva, was a 
Namburi. 



PART y. 

THE SEMI-BRAHMANICAL CASTES, 


CHAP. I.~THE BHUINHAR BRAHMANS OF 
BEHAR AND BENARES. 

There are various leponds regarding the origin of this 
caste. The Bhuinhar Brahmans themselves claim to be 
true Brahmans descended from the rulers whom Parusu 
Ram set up in the place of the Ksatriya kings slain 
by him. The good Brahmans and the Ksatriyas of 
tne country, however, look down upon them, and in- 
sinuate that they are of a mixed breed, the offspring of 
Brahman men and Ksatriya women. It is even said 
that the class was formed by the promotion of low caste 
men under the orders of a minister to a Raja who 
wanted a very largo number of Brahmans to celebrate 
a religious ceremony, but for whom his minister could 
not procure the required number of true Brahmans. 
But this legendary theory is very strongly contradicted 
by the Aryan physiognomy of the Bhuinhars who, in 
respect of personal appearance, are in no way inferior 
to the Branmans ana the Rajputs. One of the most 
important points of difference between the Bhuinhar 
Brahmans, and the majority of the ordinary Brahmans is, 
that while the latter are mvided into only those exoga- 
mous clans called Gotra, the former have among them, 

( 109 ) 
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like the Rajputs, a twofold division based npon both 
Gotra and trine. From this circumstance Mr. Risley* 
has been led to conclude that the Bhuinhar Brahmans 
are an of&hoot of the Rajputs, and not true Brahmans. 
But as there are similar tribal divisions ainonj; the 
MMf.hil.a Brahmans of Tirhoot and the Saraswat Brah- 
mans of the Panjab, it might, on the same ground, be 
said that the Saraswats and the Maithilos are oifshoots 
of the Rajputs. 

The theory that Bhuinhar Brahmans are an offshoot 
of the Rajputs, involves the utterly unfounded assumjv 
tion that any of the military clans could have reason to 
be ashamed of their caste status. The ‘ royal race ’ had 
very good reasons to be proud of such siirnaines as 
Sinna, Roy and Thakoor, and it seems very unlikely that 
any of their clans could at any time Ije so fooli>h as to 

* The pounds on which Mr. Risley rests his view will appear clear 
from the followinjir extract : — 

An examination of the sections or exofipamotis fn*oups into which 
the Babhans are divided appear, however, to tell stronj^ly against the 
hypothesis that they are dej^raded Brahmans. These irioups are 
usually the oldest and roost durable element in the internal organiza- 
tion of a caste or tribe, and may therefore be o\i>ei*ted to offer 
the clearest indications os to its oriirin. Now we find ainonf? the 
Babhans section names of two distinct tyj^es, the one territorial 
referrimi: either to some very early settlument of the section, or 
to the birthplace of its founder, and the other ci>onyinous, the 
eponym being in most cases a Vodic Kishi or in.Mpired sage. The names 
or the former class corresimnd to or closely resemble those current 
among Rajputs ; the names of the latter are tho.so of the standard 
Brahmanical Gotros. Where the matrimonial prohibitions ba8e<l 
on these two classes of sections conflict, as must obviou.sly often 
happen where every member of the caste nc<;OHsarily belongs to 
both sets, the authority of the territorial class ovcrri<les that of 
the eponymous or Brahmanical class. Bupposo, for instance, that a 
man of tne Koronch territorial section and of the Bandilya epony- 
mous section wishes to marry a woman of the Sakanwar territorial 
section, the fact that she also belongs to the Bandilya eponymous 
section will not operate as a bar to the marriage. Whatever may be 
the theory of the purohUi of the caste, the ISrahmanical Gotra is 
disregards in practice. This circumstance seems to indicate that 
the territorial sections are the older of the two, and are probably 
the original sections of the caste, while the eponymous sections have 
been borrowed from the Brahmans in comparatively recent times. 
It would follow that the Babhans arc an offshoot, not from the 
Brahmans, but from the Rajputs.”— Risley’s Tribw and Ctuki, Vol. 
1, Introduction* 
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elnb together for the purpose of assuming the Brahma- 
nic surnames of Dohe, Tewari, Chohe and Upadhja. 
On the theory that the Bhninhar Brahmans are an off- 
shoot of the mjputs, the clans that now profess to he 
Bhninhar Rajputs are the residue that have stuck to their 
original status, and have never aspired to a higher one. 
But on this supposition it would he difficult to find any 
reason for the distinction between Bhninhar Rajputs 
and the ordinary Rajputs. 

The clue to toe exact status of the Bhninhar Brah- 
mans is afforded by their very name. The word literally 
means a landholder. In the language of the Indian 
feudal system, Bhum is the name given to a kind of 
tenure similar to the Iivams and Jaigirs of Mahomedan 
times. By a Bhum, according to the Bajputana 
Gazetteer, an hereditary, non-resnmable and inalienable 
property in the soil was inseparably bound up with a 
revenue-free title. Bhum was given as compensation 
for blood.shed, in order to quell a feud, for distinguished 
services in the field, for protection of a border, or for 
the watch and ward of a village.* The tenure is 
very highly esteemed by Rajputs of all classes. The 
Maharajah of Kishengarh, the Th&koor of Fategarh, the 
Thakoor of Gunia, the Thakoor of Bandanwara, and the 
Thakoor of Tantoti are among the Bhnmias of Ajmere. 
In Bengal the fact of the frontier districts of the east 
having been at one time under twelve Bhumia Kings 
is well known still by tradition. 

The meaning of the designation Bhninhar being as 
stated above, the Bhninhar Brahmans are evidently 
those Brahmans who held grants of land for secular 
services. Whoever held a secular fief was a Bhuinhar. 
Where a Brahman held such a tenure ho was called a 
Bhuinhar Brahman. Where the holder was a Esatriya 
he was called a Bhuinhar Esatriya. Bhuinhar Braih- 

* The AMameeo Bhninhara do not wear the ncred thread, and do 
not claim to be either Brahman* or Kaatriyaa. 
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mans are sometimes called simply Bhninharsjnst as the 
masons, whose class name in Bengali is Raj mistri 
(rojiil architect), are generally called Raj, which means 
a king. 

In Assam the Bhuinhars hold their lands on very 
favourable terms ; but no exceptional indulgence is 
shown to the Bhuinhars of Behar or Benares by the 
local zemindars. As may be expected the Bhuinhars 
are now chiefly an agricultural class ; but like the 
good Brahmans, they never touch the plough. They 
will, however, do any kind of manual work except 
personal service. They serve not only as soldiers, con- 
stables, orderlies and gate-keepers, but also as porters, 
cartmen, and cutters of vrood. Many of the Hindu 
cartmen and porU^rs in Calcutta are Bhuinhars. Some 
of them are very proud and cantankerous. The fact 
that the Bhuinhars readily enlist in the army and in 
the police may bo taken to show, to some extent, what 
their caste profession must have been in former times. 

The Bhuinhars observe all their religious ceremonies 
in the same manner as the good Brahmans ; but as 
they practise secular avocations they, like the Laukika 
Brah^ns of ISouthem India, are not entitled to accept 
religious gifts, or to minister to any one as priests. The 
best Brahmans otSciate as priests for the Bhuinhars, and 
it is not considered that they are degraded by doing so. 

On the \iew that the Bhuinhars wore anciently a 
fighting caste, it is not at all a matter for wonder 
that there are among them, os among the Ilajputs, 
many big landholders. The Rajas namw below are of 
the Bhninhar caste : — 

1. Raja of Benares. 

2. Baja of Bettia in Ohamparan, North Behar. 

3. Baja of Tikari in Gaya. 

4. Raja of Hatwa in Saran, North Behar. 

5. Bam of Taniakhi in Oorakpore. 

6. Baja of Shoobar. 

7. Baia of Maisadal in Blidoapore, BengaL 

8. Baja of Pakour in Sonthal Peimnnahs, Bengal. 

9. Baja of Bftoheshpore is Sonthal Penpissahs, BeogaL 
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Like the Rajpats the Bhuinhar Brahmans form one 
L^reat caste, and there are no sub-castes among them. 
They are divided into a large number of clans which, 
or purposes of marriage, are, with very few exceptions, 
ill equal. The usual surnames of the Bhuinhar Brah- 
nans are the same as those of the other Brahmans of 
Sforthern India. Being a fighting caste, a few of them 
lave Rajput surnames. 
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CHAP. II.— THE BHATS AND THE CHARANAS. 

The Bhat^ and tho^ Charanas are very important 
castes in Rajputana and the adjoining province's. Tliey 
are the minstrels, historians and p‘n<‘alogists of the 
Rajput chiefs, and are very much feared liy their con- 
stituents, as it is in their power to lower any family by 
distorting history. They all take the holy thread, and 
as their persons are considered to he sacred hy all 
classes, they seem to have been originally Brahmans. 
The very name of Bhatta points also to tlu> same 
conclusion, as it means a learned man, and is an honori- 
fic surname of many of the best families of Brahmjinas 
in every part of the country. In all probability t.h«‘ 
Bhats are the caste who were usually employed by 
the Rajput princes in diplomatic servic-e, while the 
Charanas, as their very name indicates, were tlu* spies. 
At any rate this view not only explains the fact that 
the Bhats have a higher caste status than the ('haranas, 
but is .supiiorted also by the cu.stom which still prevails 
among the Rajputs of eni|»loying the Bhats to conduct 
negotiations for marriage alliane<‘s. 

Sir John Malcolm gives the following account of the 
Bhats : — 

Tho Bhats or Raos seldom socriftco therasclves ; but as chroniclers 
or bards, they share power, and HomotimcK ofhcc with the Cliaranas. 
Amoni; the Bhilalas and lower tribes they enjoy (creat and exclusive 
induence * they praise and fame in their songs to those who are 
liberal to’thcm, while they visit those who neglect or injure them, 
with satires, in which they usually reproach them with spurious 
birth and inherent meanness. Bometimes the Bhat, if very seriously 
offended, fixes the figure of tho person ho desires to degrade on a 
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lonff pole, and appends to it a slipper as a mark of disgrace. In 
such cases the song of the Bhat records the infamy of the ol^ect of his 
revenfm* This image usually travels the country till the party or 
his friends purchase the cessation of the ridicule and curses thus 
entailed. It is not deemed in these countries in the power of a prince, 
much less any other person, to stop a Bhat, or even punish him for 
such a proceeding : he is protected by the superstitious and religious 
awe which, when general amonc a people, controls even despotism.— 
Malcolm's Central India, Vol. H, Chap. XIV, pp. 113-114. 

The poetic castes in fact performed the functions of the 
tiers-etat in Rajasthan, and the privilege of comment- 
ing on the actions of their Kings, which they possessed 
and very often abused, was very nearly unlimited. In 
Rajputana there are many big landholders and men of 
infiiience among the Bnats and the Charanas ; but 
there are* very few Sanskritists among them. The 
usual surname of the Bhats is Rao. Thev are divided 
into two classes, namely, the Brahma BLats and the 
Yoga Bhats. The former are poets and minstrels who 
recount, in verse, the history of the great Rajput 
heroes, ancient and modern. The Yoga Bhats are the 
genealogists. The Bhats of Bengal are mere beggars, 
without regular constituents, and without the slightest 
pretension of poetic capacity. On the occasions ol* 
rujas and Shradhas in the houses of the rich, they 
present themselves uninvited, and make such a horrid 
uproar by shouting and singing, that the master of the 
house besieged by them is glad to pay something to get 
rid of th(‘m. If refuse<l, they will get to the top of a 
tree or wall, and threaten to commit suicide by falling 
hesidlong on the ground. Being thus terrorised the 
ladies of the house insist upon their immediate dis- 
missal anyhow, and it is therefore quite impossible to 
avoid submitting to their exactions on ceremonial occa- 
sions. With regard to the Charanas Sir John Malcolm 
gives the following account : — 

They are divided into two tribes, the Kachili who aw merchants, 
and the Maru who are hards. These again branch out into one hun- 
dred and twenty other tribes, many of whom are the descendants in 
the female line of Brahmans and Rajputs. They are taught to read 
and write, and the class who traffic (generally in camels and horses) 
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are shrewd men of business ; while the Maru Charanas apply their 
skill to the eenealofOT of tribes, and to the recital of numerous 
le^nds (usuaTl 3 r in verso), celebrating the praises of former heroes, 
which it is their duty to chant, to gratify the pride and rouse the 
emulation of their descendants. The Oharana's chief iK)wer is 
derived from an impression that it is certain ruin and destruction 
to shed his blood, or that of any of his family, or to be the cause of 
its being shod. They obtain a high rank in society, and a certain 
livelihoM, from the suiierstitious belief which they are oducatcfl to 
inculcate, and which they teach their children to cunsitler os their 
chief object in life to maintain. A Oharana l>ocoines the safeguard 
of travellers and security for merchants, and his l»ond is often 
preferred among the Rajputs, when rents and property are con- 
cerned, to that of the wealthiest bankers. When ne trades himself, 
he alone is trustcil and trusts among the community to which he 
belongs. The Charaiia who accompanies travellers likel}' to bo 
attacked by Rajput rohljors, when he secs the latter approach, 
warns them off by holding a dagger in his hand, and if they do not 
attend to him, he stabs himsidf in a place that is not mortal, 
and taking the blood from the w'ouiid, throws it at the assailants 
with imprecations of future woe and ruin. If this has not the de- 
sired effect, the wounds are reiK'atetl, an<l in cxtp ine cases one of the 
Oharana’s relations, commonly a fenmle child or an oKl woman, is 
made a sacrifice. The same process is mlopted to enforce the |>ay- 
ment of a debt to himself or a claim for which he has become 
security. It is not unusual, os the m^xt step, to slay himself : and 
the catastrophe has been known to close in the. voluntary dtuith of 
bis wives and children. The females of the (’liaranas are distinct 
from all the other population, lK)th in dress and manners. They often 
reside in separate villages, and the traveller is surprised to sec them 
come out in their long robes, and attend him for some space, chant- 
ing his welcome to their uhmlc. The I'haranas arc not only treaUwl 
by the Rajputs with grnit respect (the liiglicst rulers of that nioi» 
rising when one of this class entt*rs or leaves an assi*mhly), hut they 
have more sulistantial marks of regard. When they engage in trade, 
light.er duties an? colhfcted from them than others. They receive at 
all feasts and marriages iiresiuits that an^ only limit4H] by the ability 
of the parties. Tlie evil conseiiuenceH of a l.'harana lieing driven 
to undergo a violent df?ath, can is* alone avertcMl by grants of land 
and costly gifts to surviving relations ; and the Rajput chief, whoso 
guilt is recordwl (for all these sacrifices are suhjei»ts of rude iKx^ros), 
as the cause of such sacre<l blood l>eing shcil, is fortunate when he 
can by any means have his repentance and generosity nimle iiart of 
the legend.— Malcolm’s Central /ii//ia,Vol. ll.Clmp. XIV, p. KIS H eer^. 

About the f>ero^jrinations of tlu» Bliats and the (.^ha- 
ranaSy and the periodical visits jiaid by tlieni to their 
con.stituentSy a graphic account is to be found in the 
following extract ; — 

When the ral^ season closes, and travelling becomes practicable, 
the bard sets on on his yearly tour from his residence in the Bhat< 
wara of some city or town. One by one be visits oa4*h of the Rajput 
chiefs who are his patrons, and from whom he has received portions 
of land, or annual grants of money, timing his arrival, if powiblo, 
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to Buit occasions of marriafi^ or other domestic festival. After he 
has received the usual courtesies, he produces the * Bahi, ’ a book 
written in his own crabbed hieroglyphics, or in those of his fathers, 
which contains the descent of the house ; if the chief be the Tilayet 
or head of the family, from the founder of the tribe ; if he be a 
Fhatayo, or cadet, from the immediate ancestor of the branch, inter- 
spersed with many a verse or balhul, the dark sayings contained in 
which are chanted forth in musical c^ence to a delighted audience, 
and are then orally interpreted by the barfl, with many an illustra- 
tive anecdote or talc. The * Bahi* is not, however, merely a source for 
the gratification of family pride, or even of love of song ; it is also a 
record of authority by which questions of consanguinity are deter- 
inine<l when marriage is on the fam>, and disputes relating to the 
division of ancesti'al property are decided. It is the duty of a bard 
at each periodical visit to remster the births, marriages and deaths 
which have taken place in the family since his last circuit, as well 
as to chronicle all other events worthy of remark w*hich have occur- 
rtnl to affect the fortunes of his patron ; nor have we ever heard even 
a doubt suggested regaixling the accurate, much less the honest, ful- 
filment of this duty by the nard.— Forbes’s Rat Aiakit Vol. II, pp. 



PART VI. 

THE DEGRADED BRAHMANS. 


PRELIMINARY RE>IARKS. 

There are various classics of degnided Brahinanss 
who now form, more or les.'^ completely, s(?parate castes. 
Their social ostracism is due to one or other of the 
following causes : — 

1. intercourse with Maboinedans at some by'gone 
period. 

2. Ministering to the low castes as prios^. 

3 . Bcinf? connecteii with the fpreat public shrines. 

4. Accepting; forbidden f^ifts. 

5. Ministering os priests at a cremation. 

6. Beinj; suspected to be of spurious birth. 

7. By ^in|]: tillers of the soil. 

8. By menial service. 

CHAP. I.— THE HOSAINLS AND KUVACHANDAS. 

Ilosainis. — These are a class of Brahmans to be 
found in many parts of Western India, and especially 
near Ahmednagur. They have actually adopted to 
some extent the Mabomedan faith and its observances, 
though they retain some of the Brahmanic practices 
too, and generally intermarry only among themselves. 
As a class they have no importance. They are chiefly 
beggars. 

Kuvachandas — Found in Sind, and they generally 
resemble ihe Mussalmans in their habits. 
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CHAP. II.— THE PIRALT TAGORES OF 
CALCUTTA. 

Of tho several classes degraded by alleged inter- 
eourse with Maboniedan.s, the Piralis of Bengal are the 
nio.st important from many points of view. They claim 
to be a section of the Kadriya Brahmans of the country 
with whom alone they intermarry, though such allianeV 
is ahvays very expensive to them. The good Kadriya 
who marries into a Pirali family is himself reduced 
the rank of a Pirali, and alwavs demands a heavy 
premium as a siue qnu non, ith the exception ot 
the family of Bubu Debendra Nath Tagore who are 
lirahmos, the Piralis are very orthodox Hindu>. 
The following account relating to the degradation ot 
l^urushottama, the ancestor of the clan, is given by um* 
of their leading members, the late Honorable Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, c.s.l.: — 

Purushottama was callcHl Pirali for haWng raarrietl the daii;^hter 
of a person blemishtMl in caste. Accordin;; to the books of the 
Ghattaks, Janaki Ballabha and Kamilex-a Hoy Chowdri, inhabitants 
of Gurpitn, in Pcrpina Chcngutia, brou{;ht a suit aj^nst an 
ancestor of Sri Kanta Koy, of Jessore. An Amin, named Pirdii 
Kfuin, was deputed by the semiiuUr for the purpose of holding an 
investigation into the case. TheiHJ was an altercation between the 
Amin and some of the inhabitants of the place as to whether the 
smell of a thine was tantamount to half'Oating it. Some time after 
tho said Pir&li Khan invite<l sevora) persons all of whom lost their 
caste, as he made them smell forbidden foo<l. Jattalci Ballabha and 
Kamadeva having sat near tho Amin and been reported to have 
eaten the food, became Mahomedans, under tho names of Jamal 
Khan and Katiial A'Ann, pursuant to the decision of the Pandits of 
those times. Their descendants, Arjuna Khan, IHnanath Khan, &c., 
live like Mahomedans up to tliis day in Magura and Basundia, 

( 119 ) * 
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Fergana Chmguiia^ sillah Jessorc. They form thoir connections by 
marriage with the Khan Chowdrics of Broome, but not with any 
other Mahomcdans. The remaining persons present on the occasion 
were called PirSIi. Purushottama w^os one of the latter. Others 
give a different account. They say that w'hen Purushottama was in 
Jessore, on his way to bathe in the Ganges, the Chowclries of that 
place, who became polluted in the above mentioned way, forcibly took 
him to their house w'ith a view* to give him a daughter of theirs in 
marriage. Seeing that the bri<lc was very beautiftil, Purushottama 
agreed to marrv' her. After this marriage, Purushottama left the 
original seat of his family and settled in Jessore. Purushottama had 
a son named Balarama. Panchanana, the fifth in descent from 
Balarama left Jessore and came to Oontniporf^ the site of Fort 
William, where ho purchased land, and built thereon a dwelling- 
house and a temple. His son Jairaro w'os employed as an Amin in 
tlie settlement of the 24-Pergunnah8 an<l discharged his duties with 
considerable credit. At the capture of Calcutta he is said to have 
lost all his property with the exception of Ks. l.S,(X)0 in cash. 

Jairaro*s house w*as taken by the English for the purpose of build- 
ing Fort William. He received some money and land as compensa- 
tion, and removed himself to Pathuriaghatu. Hocliefl in the year 
1762, leaving four sons, named Ananda Ram, Nilmani. Darpa 
Narayan and Govinda. Tlio eldest, Ananda Ram, w*as the first wno 
receive<l a liberal English e<iiication. His family and that of his 
youngest brother, who superintended the buiUling of tbe Fort 
William, have become extinct. Nilmani was the grandfather of 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who occupied a foremost rank in the society of 
his day. See S. 0. Bose^ JBiiuius a$ they are^ pp. 171—74, 

With reference to the above, it may bo observed hero 
that the alleged enjoyment of the smell of a Maho- 
medan’s savoury meat, cannot, by itself, explain the 
perjietual degradation of Purii.sliottama, or of any of the 
other gue.sts of Pirali. The sin of even voluntary and 
actual eating of .such food i.s not an inexpiable one, and 
there is not within the four corners of the Shastras, 
any such utterly unreasonable and Draconian law us 
would visit a man with eternal degradation for involun- 
tarily inhaling the smell of forhiiiden food. There are 
also other inherent improhalalities in the story as 
narrated above. Unless the Amin, and the inhabitants 
of the locality where he was conducting his investiga- 
tions, were quite demented, there could not possibly Im 3 
an occasion for any altercation bc^tween the parties as 
to a question of the Hindu’s religion. Then, again, if 
the habits and prejudices of the Hindus in those times bc3 
taken into consideration, it would seem quite impossible 
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that Pirali would have invited any number of them 
to his house, or that they would have responded to the 
invitation so far as to enter his dining-room. Hindus 
and Mahomed ans very often exchange visits for cere- 
monial and official purposes. But even when they are 
on the most friendly terms, a man professing the one 
religion will not ask a votary of the other to sit by his 
table while he is at dinner. The orthodox Hindu’s pre- 
judices are such that after sitting on the same carpet with 
a Mahomedan or a (’hristian friend, or shaking hands 
with such a person, he has to put off his clothes, and to 
bathe or sprinkle his person wdth the holy water of the 
Ganges. The ]\Iahomedan gentleman of the country 
who know well of these prejudices on the part of their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen, tlierefore, never ask them to 
mix too familiarly, and the Hindus also keep themselves 
at a sufficient distance to avoid that they must regard 
as contaminations. The dwelling-house of every native 
of India, be he a Hindu or a Mahomedan, consists of two 
parts, namely, the zenana and the hoytakhana* The 
zenana apartments are reserved for the ladies, and the 
dining-rooms for the members of the house are always 
within the zenana. The hoiftakhana is the outer part 
of the house where visitors are received. The Mussal- 
mans do sometimes entertain their co-religionists in the 
hoytakhana ; but no orthodox Hindu would enter such 
a j)laee while the plates are in it, or would remain there 
a moment after any sign of preparations for introducing 
anv kind of cooked eahibles. 

l^rom what is stated above, it would appear that the 
causes assigned by the Piralis themselves for their 
degradation cannot satisfactorily account for their 
status in the Hindu caste system. From the general 
tenor of their story, it seems more probable that Puru- 
shottama was an officer in the staff of the surveyor, 
Pirali, and that, as Amins and their underlings usually 
do, he made himself very unpopular among his 
religionists by attempting to invade the titles to their 
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jiatrimony, so as to lead them to club together for 
ostracising him on the allegation that ho had tasted 
or smelt forbidden food. 

The reason why the Piralis left their original 
habitat, and settled in CalciitUi, is not far to seek. 
Poriishottama who was first outcasted had evidently 
made his native village too hot for him. He removed 
to Jessore ; but even at Jessore he (?ould not have, in 
his degraded condition, found many friends. His dt*- 
scendant, Panchanana, therefore removeil to Calcutta 
in search of employment, and a place where he could 
live in peace. Calcutta was then [)ra(?tically rukMl by 
the East India Com[)any, who had no reason whatever to 
]>ay any regard to any rule or dt'cree of cast(‘ disci- 
jiline. The majority of the well-to-<lo population of 
(>^ilcutta were then of the weaver caste, with a sprink- 
ling of Sonar Banyas an<l Kayasthas. (Jood Brahmans 
visited the towns somidimes for ministtTing to their 
disciples or collecting the donations of the rich Sudras 
to their tales or »Sanskrit schools. But tlioscj were 
days when the orthodox and n*spectable Brahmans 
of Bengal considered it beneath their dignity to engage 
in secular pursuits, and even to those who were in- 
clined to pocket their pride for the sak(* of pelf, the 
service of the East India Coin|>any could not then 
have much attraction. Whatever the caus(‘ might have 
been, the Brahraanic population of Calcutta was not 
very large in its early day.s. When such was the state 
of things Panchanana settled in it. A Brahman is a 
Bnihman though outcasted by his clansmeu. The 
Sonar Banyas of Calcutta were themselves outcastes, 
an^l as for the Tantis and K'lyasthas, they (jould have 
neither the motive nor the power to subject the outcaste 
Panchanana to any kind of persecution. The Setts and 
the Malliks actually befriended his family, though ap- 
jmrently without recognizing their status as Brahmans 
so far as to accept their hospitality iu any sliape. In 
Prasanua Kumar Tagore’s account of his family history 
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it is stated that Ram Krishna Mallik exchanged turbans 
with his ancestor Darpa Narain. That was no donbt 
a sign of friendship, but not of the kind of venera- 
tion which Banyas must have for good Brahmans. 
It is said however that for nearly half a century after 
the arrival of their ancestor, Panchanana, in Calcutta, 
the Piralis were recognized as good Brahman. But 
when they became wealthy and influential, the late 
Babu Durga Charan Mukerji, of Bag Bazar, formed a 
party for degrading them. Perhaps some of the Kay- 
astha magnates of Calcutta secretly supported Durga 
Charan in persecuting the Piralis. 

The way in which the Tagores of the last century 
attained their wealth is not well known. Panchanana’s 
son Jairam, by serv'ing as an Amin for the survey and 
settlement of the villages acquired by the East India 
Company under the charter of Emperor Ferokshere, 
apparently laid a substantial foundation. His youngest 
son Govinda, who superintended the building of Fort 
William, presumably improved the patrimony materially. 
Darpa Narain, the third son of Jairam and the great- 
grandfather of Sir Maharaja Jotindra Mohan, held for 
some time a high office in the .service of the French 
East India Company. Nilmoni, the second son of Jai- 
ram and the grandfather of the celebrated Dwarka 
Nath Tagore, did not inherit any share of tlie family 
estate. But he was befriended by one of the Sonar 
Banaiya millionaires of his time, and was enabled by his 
friend to build a separate house for his residence on 
the site now occupied by the palatial mansion belong- 
ing to his descendants. Nihnoni’s second son. Ram Moni, 
served as a clerk in the Police Court. Dwarka Nath, 
the second son of Ram Moni, made himself wealthy and 
famous in various ways. He began his career by enter- 
ing the service of the Government of Bengal in the 
Salt Department. 

About the beginning of the present century when the 
estates of most of the great zemindars of Bengal were 
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bronffht to sale, for arrears of revenue, the Pirali Tagores 
bought many valuable properties, and became themselves 
great zemindars. The total income of the several branch- 
es of the Tagore family must at present be more than 
£100,000. The leading members of the clan in the last 
generation were Dwarka Nath Tagore, Prasunna Kumar 
Tagore and Itamanath Tagore. Among the living 
celebrities of the family, Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mo- 
hun Tagore is deservedly esteemed as one of its bright- 
est ornaments. He was a member of the Legislative 
( 'Ouncil of In<lia for several years, and the British 
Government ofindia has conferred upon him every possi- 
ble title of honour at its disposal. His brother Maharaja 
Sourendra Mohan Tagore is a votary of the science of 
music, but at the same time has been stt^adily improving 
his estate by efficiimt management like his illustrious 
brother. Dwarka Nath’s son Devendra Nath is now in 
“ sear and yellow leaf” of life. On account of his devo- 
tion to r(digion he is usually called a Maharshi or Saint. 
His son Satyendra Nath is the first Hindu member of the 
Indian Civil S(‘rvice, and is now' employed as a District 
Judge in the Bombay Presidency. Babu Kali Krishna 
Tagore, who represents another branch, does not move 
much in (’aleutta society ; but next to Sir J. M. Tagore, 
he is perhaps the richest mtunber of the family. 

From a long time the Tagore.s have been struggling 
hard to be restored to ca.ste. Ward .says that Uaja 
Krishna (-hundra of Nadiya was promised one lac of 
rupees by a Pirali, if he w'ould only honour him with a 
visit for a few minutt‘s, but he refused. Similar offers, 
though of smaller amounts, have been again and again 
made to the great Pandits of Nadiya, but have been simi- 
larly declined. But the Tagores are now fast rising in 
the scale of caste. Poor Itrahmans now more or hiss 
openly accept their gifts, an<l sometimes even their hospi- 
tality ; and Sir J. M. Tagore is on the way towards acquir- 
ing an influence on the Pandits which may one day 
enable him to re-establish his family completely in caste. 



CHAP. III.— THE BARNA BRAHMANS. 

The Brahmans that minister to the low Sudra castes 
and outcastes, are looked upon as degraded persons, and 
they generally form separate castes. The good Brah- 
mans will not take even a drink of water from their 
hands, and intermarriage between them is quite out 
of the question. In Bengal the following classes of 
Sudras and outca.stes have special priests : — 

1. Sonar Vaniya— Gold merchants. 

2. Goala— Cowherds. 

3. Kalu — Oilmen. 

4. Dhopa— Washermen. 

5. Aboriginal tribe of woodcutters and fishermen. 

6. Kaibarta. 

The prie.sts of each of these classes form independent 
castes, without the right of intermarriage or dining 
together with any other section of the Brahmanic 
C4iste. With the exception of a few of the Sonar 
Vaniya Brahmans, these Barna Brahmans, as they are 
called, are mostly very poor, and utterly without any 
kind of social position. The priests of the Kaibartas 
are in some places called Vyasokta Brahmans. 

§ 2 . — Bariia Brahmans of Mitiula. 

The following castes of Mithila have special Brah- 
mans 

Tatwa— Weaver. 

Tell— Oilman. 

Kasara— Brazier. 

Bonar— Goldsmith. 

( 125 ) 
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§ 3 . — Barm Brahmans of Gujrat and Rajputana, 

The following are regarded as Barna Brahmans in 
Gajrat, and have a low caste status : — 

Abhira Brahmana— Priests of the cowherd caste. 

Kunbi Gour— Priests of the Kunbis. 

Gujara Gour— Priests of the Gujars. 

Bfachi Gour— Priests of the Machi or fishermen. 

Gandharpa Gour— Priests of the musiciaua. 

Koli Gour— Pricst.8 of the Kolia. 

Garud 3 'a 8 — Priests of the Chamhara and Dheds. 

§ 4 . — Barna Brahmans of Tellnaana. 

The following are the names of the classes of Tai- 
langi Brahmans that minister to the low castes : — 

1. Ganda Dravidraa. 

2. Nambi Varlu. 

§ 0 , — Barm Brahmans of Malabar. 

1. Eledua— Priests of the Naira. 



CHAP. IV.—THE BRAHMANS CONNECTED 

WITH THE GREAT PUBLIC SHRINES. 

Of the Brahmans who are considered as having a 
very low status on account of their being connected 
w'ith the great public shrines, the following classes are 
the most important ; — 

1. Gayalis of («aya. 

2. Chowbiiys of Muttra. 

3. Piikar Sevaka of Piishkar. 

4. iianpx I'utniH of Benares. 

5. Panrhia of Driaaa. 

6. Pandarania of Southern India. 

7. Praya*?walaM of Prayajf or Allahabad. 

8. Divas- connected with the Ballavacbari shrines of West' 

crn India. 

9. Moylars -conneote<i with the Madhava temples of Tula* 

va ; said to be of spurious birth. 

10. Ambalaviusis— connected Hath the shrines in Malabar. 

11. Nunibi Brahraans—connected with the public shrines of 

Kariiata. 

Most of these classes are very rich, but utterly il- 
literate. Mere residence in a place of pilgrimage, for 
a few generations, Umds to lower the status of a family. 
The Bengali Brahmans settled at Benares are called by 
their clan>inen Kashials, and looked down upon as men 
whose birth is spurious, or as being in the habit of 
earning their livelihood by accepting forbidden gifts. 
The Brahmans of Southern India also look down upon 
their clansmen permanentlyresiding in Benares, without 
any connection with their native country.* 

*Tbo reader may have some idea of this feeling; from the following 
passage in Mr. Wilkin's MotUrn Hinduism : — 

A few months ago, when travelling on the East India Bailway, 
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The Somparas connected with the shrine of Somnath 
seem to have a hij^her position than the priests of the 
public shrines nsuully have. There is a class of Brah- 
mans in the Doab who call themselves C'howbays of 
Mathura, but have nothing to do with priestly work. 
Thesb are very high class Brahmans. There are many 
learned Sanskritists and English scholars among them. 
Some of them hold high oflSces in the service of Govern- 
ment and also of the Native States. One of the 
greatest of these is Kumar Jwala Prasad, who is at 
present the District Judge of Azimgarh. His father, 
Haja Jai Kishen, rendered eminent scr\dces to tht* 
Government at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny, and 
is still employed :is a Deputy Collector, Another 
member of the Chowbay caste, named liaghu Nath Das, 
is the Prime Minister of Kota. 

I met with two Brahmans from Mysore. They are educated mon ; 
one of them was cxiH.»cting to api^^r in the following B. A. 
Examination of the Miulros University. When we were leaving 
Benares, it occurred to me to ask if tney had any friends in that 
holy city. They said, — '* No, but we sot)n found some Brahmans 
from our part of the countr>\” 1 said “ oh, then you w'ore well 
received and hospitably entertained by them of course? ” I shall never 
forget the look of intinite disdain with which one of them replied 
“ Do you think we would eat with men who live in such a city as 
Benares, and associate with Brahmans of this district? No, w'e con 
tenterl ourselves whilst there with one meal a day, which we cooked for 
ourselves.” My question apjw^ared to them about as roivsonable as 
if I had asked a nobleman in England if lit; had dined with scuvcu- 
ger.'-WiUcin’s Modern Binduiifm, pp. 103 104. 



CHAR V— THE BRAHMANS DEGRADED BY 
ACCEPTING FORBIDDEN GIFTS, AND OFFI- 
CIATING AS PAID PRIESTS AT CREMA- 
TIONS. 

By the religious codes of the Hindus, the acceptance 
of certain kinds of movables, such as elephants, horses, 
etc., is strictly forbidden. But in actual practice even 
high caste Brahmans are sometimes led by poverty 
to accept such gifts, especially where the transaction 
takes place in a distant part of the country, and under 
circumstances that may render it possible for the donee 
to keep his act of sin unknown to his clansmen. If 
the fact becomes known to them be is outcasted, and his 
descendants remain in the same condition., so long as the 
nature of the original cause of their degradation is 
remembered by their fellow-castemen. But in almost 
every such case the family recovers its lost position after 
a few generations, and no separate caste is formed. 
There are, however, certain kinds of gifts which good 
Brahmans never accept, and which only certain classes of 
degraded Brahmans are held to be entitled to. These 
Brahmans are called Maha-Brahman in Northern India, 
Agradani in Bengal, Agra Bhikshu in Orissa, and Acha- 
rya in Western India. The Maha-Brahmans or Great 
Brahmans are so-called by way of irony. Their caste 
status is so low that good Hindus consider their very 
touch to be contaminating, and actually bathe if accident- 
ally affected by such pollution. Almost all the classes 
B, Hc ( 129 ) 9 
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mentioned above take a part in the ceremonies which 
have to be performed within the first ten days after a 
man’s death. A j;roat manj’' of them claim also the 
wearing apparel ol‘ the deceased and his bedding, as 
their perquisites. 


There is a class of Brahmans in and near Benares 
called Sawalakhi. They are considered as degraded on 
account of their being in the habit of accepting gifts 
from pilgrims witliin the holy city of Benares. The 
Sawalakhis are not treated as an unclean class, and a 
good Brahman will take a drink of water from their 
hands. 

There is a class of Brahmans in the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces called Bhattas who minister sis priests in cere- 
monies for the expiation of the sin of cow-killiug. 
They are regarded as very unclean. 


The Maruiporas who officisite in some public burning- 
ghats as jiaid priests have a lower position than that of 
even the Maha-Brhmans and the Agrtulanis. (fene- 
rally the function is performed by the ordinary family 
priests without fee of any kind. But in some burning- 
ghats certain families claim an exclusive right to ad- 
minister the sacrament to the dead, and claim heavy 
fees in the most heartless manm^r. These* are in Bengal 
called Maruiporas, literally, dead burners. In AVestorn 
India they are called Acharyas. 


In Rajputana and the neighbouring districts there is 
a kind of Brahman called Dakotand also Saniehar, who 
accept gifts of oil and sesamuin nuule for propitiating 
the planet Saturn. They are, therefore, regarded as de- 
graded Brahmans. 



CHAP. VI.— THE CLASSES DEGRADED BY 
MENTAL SERVICE, AND THE PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The Bhuinliar.s are now chiefly tillers of the soil ; bin 
ji]>parontlj the ori^nal cause of their being lowered in 
the scale of caste was the adoption of the military pro- 
fe.ssion, and their subsecjuont practice of agriculture has 
served only to degrade them a little further. Of the 
sections of the Brahmanical caste which are held to be 
more or less degraded on account of their being agri- 
culturists, the following may be mentioned here : — 

l. Taffas— Kuril kshetra country. 

1’* Tri^ulafl— found on the hanks of the Krishna in the 
Southern Maharattu country. 

So paroA— found in Bassein. 

4. Sajho<lra~found in Giijrat. 

5. Bhatclas — founii near Broiich. 

6. Mastanis — found in Orissa and Gujrat. 

Among the classes degraded by menial service may 
be mentioned the following ; — 

1. Javala — cooks in the Maiiaratta country. 

* 2 . Gu{^ii— servants of the Vallabhachari Maharajas* 
Sanchora— cooks, found chiefly in Gujrat. 
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THE MILITARY CASTES. 


CHAP, I.— THE RAJPUTS. 


The political importance of the Rajputs in India is 
well known, and I need not, in this book, say anything 
as to what their position had been until the country 
became subject to Moslem rule. Their past history is 
a glorious one ; and although it is long since they have 
been shorn of their ancient greatness, yet it cannot be 
said even now that they have no iiufjortanco whatever. 
From time immemorial, they looked upon war and 
politics as their only jjroper sphere, and although the 
Brahmans allowed to them the privilege of studying 
the Shastras, yet they never devoted their attention to 
the cultivation of letters. The traditions of their fami- 
lies, and the hereditary aptitude for the art of warfare 
developed in them, made them the perfect type of good 
soldiers. But their want of literary culture made their 
great generals incapable of recording their own ex- 
periences in such manner as to be available for the 
benefit of their successors. The Bhats who served as 
their genealogists lavished praises on their ancestors, 
and excited them to feats of bravery, but could never 
give them anything like a good history. The Brah- 
manical Purfins distorted the facts so as to suit the 
policy of their authors, and gave greater importance to 
( 132 ) 
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the good or bad wishes of a Brahman, than to either 
miliUry or diplomatic skill. On the other hand, the 
Bajpate themselves were too illiterate to profit by even 
the little authentic history that was in the Purans. The 
result was that, with all their natural talents and per- 
sonal bravery, they could not secure to the country a 
sufficient number of good generals and political minis- 
ters. A genius shone at times. But in no country 
and in no community are Chandra Guptas and Vikra- 
madityas born every day. A natural genius like that 
of Sivaji or Ranjit may do without any kind of edu- 
cation ; but the majority of even the best men in 
every country require training in order to develop their 
capacities, and the necessary means for that training 
was sadly wanting among the Rajputs. Thus, in spite 
of all their soldier-like \drtiies, they failed to cope with 
the early Mahomedan invaders. But the greatest of 
the Mahomedan rulers — not even Akbar or Alaudin — 


could break their power completely. The wrecks 
which they preserve still of their former greatness are 
not at all inconsiderable. The majority of the leading 
Hindu chiefs of India are still of their tribe. A great 
many of the Hindu landholders, big and small in 
every part of India, are also of the same caste. The 
Rajputs are still gonenilly quite as averse to education 
as their ancestors ever were. But already some mem- 
bers of the class have shaken off their old prejudices, 
and have received the benefits of English education. 
And the time seems to be fast coming when the scions 
of the Ksatriya aristocracy will prove to be formidable 
rivals to the Brahmans and the Kayasthas, in the race 
for high offices, and for distinction in the liberal pro- 
fessions. Some noble examples of such departure 
have already been set in Bengal. The well-known 
Vakils, Babus Prasanna Chandra Roy and Saligram 
Sing, of the Bengal High Court, are Rajputs by 
caste. The former is a Rajput zemindar of Nadiya. 
In the early years of the Calcutta University he 
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attained its highest honours, and for a time, practised 
with great success in the Bar of the Allahabad High 
Court. If he had continued in the profession, he might 
have been one of its recognized leaders ; but the exi- 
gencies of his patrimony and his indigo plantations 
compelled him to keep himself unconnected with the 
Bar for nearly twenty years. He has lately resumed his 
profession as a Vakil of the Bengal High Court, and 
is fast rising in eminence. In the Judicial Service of 
Bengal there arc at j)resent two gentleimm who are of 
the Rajput caste. They are the grandsons of th(‘ 
celebrated Babu Kesava Roy of Nakasipani, who was 
the terror of his district in Ins time, anil who with his 
army of Goala clubmen successfully set at defiance tlie 
authority of the police and the magistracy. 

The Rajputs are to be found in every part of India, 
and thetoUil population of the tribe exceeds ten millions. 
The following table shows their nuni(*rical strength in 
each of the several Provinces where they are most 
numerous : — 


N.-W. Provinces ... ... ... a, 793,433 

Pan jab ... 1,799,350 

Bcn^ral ... . ... 1.519,354 

Kajpiitana ... ... ... 7S5,‘J*J7 

Central India ... ... ... 713.6S3 

BomlKi}' ... ... 596,142 

Central Provinces . . ... 379,297 

Miwlras ... ... 171,244 

Kashmir ... ... ... 402,918 


There are no sub-castes among the Ra jputs [>roporly 
so-called. They are ilivided into a large number of 
clans, the rules among them relating to marriagi^ 
being as follows : — 


1. No one can marry within his tribe. 

2. A prl should be fi^iven in marriaj^ to a bridegroom of a 

higher trilie. 

3. A male member of a Rajput tribe may take in marriago 

any Rajput girl though of a lower ouuis. 


Like the Sarswats, the Itajpnts are stiid to many 
within their Gotra provided the clan is different. 
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The principal clans of the Bajpnts are the following: — 

1. Suryavansi (Solar race). 

2. Somvansi or Chandra vansi (Lunar race). 

3. Yaduvanai. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. Tuar. 

9. Kathor. 

10. Katchwa. 

11. Grahilot. 

12. llaia. 

Besides these, there are twenty-four other principal 
clans, anil each of these is divided into numerous sub- 
clans. The usual surnames of the Rajputs are : Sing, 
Barman, Thikoor, Raut, Roy, &c. 

In respect to diet the Rajputs do not strictly 
(ionform to the practice of high caste Hindus. There 
are many among them who eat both fish and such 
flesh as is not forbidden by the Shastras. Some 
eat even pork. There are, however, some among 
them wlio are very puritanic, and who do not eat any 
kind of animal foo<l. Their caste vanity is such that 
it is very rare to find two Rajputs of different families 
who will eat together, and hence there is a common 
saying in the country that a dozen Rajputs cannot do 
without at least thirteen kitchens.” The Rajputs of 
Bengal eat k(U'hi food, /.c., rice, c/aZ, fish, or flesh cooked 
in water by a Brahman. In other parts of the country 
the practice is not uniform, and some Rajputs refuse 
to take kaclii food even from a good Brahman of their 
country, unless such person is the spiritual guide of 
the family. As to pakki food, i.e., such as is prepared 
by frying flour or vegetables in (7A1, the Rajputs have not 
much prejudice, and like the modem Brahmans of Bengal 
they will take it from any of the clean Sudra castes such 
as the Dhanuk, Kuniii, Kahar, Lohar, Barhi, Kumhar, 
Goala, Napit, Mali, 8onarandtho Kaseri, provided that 
no salt or turmeric has been used in the making. These 
the Rajput will add himself before eating. 


Pramara. 

Pi-arihara. 

Clmliikya or Solanki. 
(?bauhan. 


Born out of the sacred 
fire in accordance with 
the prayer of Brahmans. 
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The Rajpnt is the best person from whom a Brahman 
can accept a gift. A Brahman may also officiate as a 
priest in a Rajput household without lowering himself 
in the estimation of his castemen. There is nothing 
in the Shastras to prevent a Brahman from eating 
even kachi food from the hands of a Rajput. But in 
actual practice the Brahmans do not eat such rice» 
dal^ fish or flesh as is cooked, or touched after cooking, 
by a Rajput. The ghi cakes and sweetmeats maoe 
by the Rajputs are, however, eaten by the best Brah- 
mans, witn the exception of only a few of the over 
puritanic Pandits. The Brahmans will eat also kachiy 
food in the house of a Rajput, if cooked by a Brahman, 
and untouched by the host after cooking. The following 
is a list of the leading Rajput chiefs of India together 
with the names of the clans to which they belong : — 


Rana of Udaipur 


Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Bfaharajaof Bikaneer 

Maharaja of Kuhengarh 

Maharaja of Jaipore 

Maharao Raja of Alwar 
Maharaja of Jaisalinir 
Mahara]aof Jhalwar 
Maharaja of Karauli 

Maharaja of Kota 
Maharao Raja of Bundi 
Maharaja of Vudanagram 


Sisodjra branch of the Gra- 
hilot clan of Suryavansi 
Rajputs. 

Rathor clan of Suryavansi 
Rajputs. 

Rathor clan of Suryavansi 
Rajputs. 

Rathor clan of Suryavansi 
Rajputs. 

Kachawa clan of Suryavansi 
Rajputs. 

Nurull clan. 

Yadu Bhati clan. 

JhaUi clan. 

Jadun clan of Yaduvansi 
Rajputs. 

Chauhan. 

Harasoptof Chauhans. 

Of the same clan as the 
Rana of Udaipur.* 


The number of minor chiefs and landholders who 
are of the Rajput caste is so large that a complete list 


* The Maharaja of Visianamm, in the Visigapatam dietiict, roprosonU the 
royal houfie of the ancient Kulnga country. According to the local tnulltions, one 
of hie remote ancestors, named Madhava Varma, came to the Tclugu country 
from the north, and having conquered it, settled there with all his followers, 
who are divided into five classes. Intermaniago still takes place between those 
Rajputs and those of Northern India. But there Is In Kallnga another class of 
the military caste who are called Khond Rajus (Lit., hlUChattris). The Qajapati 
Rajas are Khond Rajus, and intermarriage cannot take place between them and 
the Bajputa properly ao-called. 
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of them cannot possibly be given in this book. The 
Maharaja of Domraon, near Arrah, one of the biggest 
landlords in Behar, is a high caste ^jpnt, represening, 
it is said, the line of the great Vikramaditya. 

The Rajputs are admitted by all to be true Esatriyas 
and are not to be confounded with the Ksbettris of the 
Punjab who are usually regarded as Buniyas, and an 
account of whom is given in the next chapter. The 
inferior Rajputs of Bengal are call Pukuria, or “ Tonk- 
men.” Th^ wear the sacred thread, but some of them 
are to be found employed as domestic servants and 
tillers of the soil. 



CHAP. II.— THE KSHETTRIS. 

There is very considerable diflFerence of opinion as 
to the exact position of the Kshettris in the Hindu caste 
system. Some authorities take them to be the same as 
the b^istard caste Kshatri^ spoken of by Manu as the 
offspring of a Sudra father by a Ksatriya mother.* 
The people of this country include the Kshettris among 
the Baniya castes, and do not admit that they have 
the same position as the miliUiry Hajputs. The 
Kshettris tliemselves claim to be Ksatriyas, and obs(*rve 
the religious riUis and duties prescribed by the Shastras 
for the military castes. But the majority of them live 
either by trade or by service as clerks and accountants, 
and their caste statu.s ought, it seems, to intermediate 
l>etween that of the Hajputs on the one hand, and the 
Baniyas and the Kayastluis on the other. 

In their outward appearance the Kshettris lack the 
manly \dgour of the Hajput and the broad forehead of 
the Brahman. But they are generally very handsome, 
and with their slender figures, their blue sparkling eyes, 
and their aquiline nose, some of them look exactly like 
the Jews whom they resemble al.'io in their character. 
In trading as well as in service, they generally display 
great shrewdness. But there is not found among them 
either the enterprise of the Parsis, or the literary industry 


* See Manu X, 12, 13 ; see also Shyama Charan's Vyawutha Dat- 
pan, p. 659. 
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of the Brahmans and the Kayasthas. What they want 
in real ability is, however, more than made up by their 
power of ingratiating themselves in the favour of their 
masters at any cost. They possess in great abundance 
all the virtues and vices of courtiers. But while these 
fonn the most conspicuous features in their character, 
they combine in it a great deal of what is good and 
noble in the Brahman, the Rajput, the Baniya and 
the Kayastha. In (yampbell’s Ethnology of India 
is to be found the following account of the Kshetri 
caste : — 

“ Trade is their main occupation ; but in fact they have broader 
an<i more distinguishing features. Besides monopolising the trade 
of the Panjab and the greater part of Afghanistan, and doing a good 
deal beyond these limits, they are in the Panjab the chief civil 
administrators, ami have almost all literate work in their bands. 
So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood they are, moreover, the priests 
or Gurus of Sikhs. Both Nanak and Gonnd were, and the Sodis 
and Bedis of the present day are, Kshetris. Thus, then, they are 
in fact in the Panjab, so far as a more energetic race will permit 
them, all that the ^laharatta Brahmans are in the Mahanitta 
country, beshlcs engrossing the tnule which the Maharatta Brah- 
mans have not. They are not usually military in their character, but 
are quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Dewan 
Sawan Mull, Governor of Mooltan, and his notorious successor 
Mulraj, and very many of Kanjit Sing's chief functionaries, were 
Kshetris. Kvon un<ler Mahome<lan rulers in the west th^ have 
risen to high mlminrstrative posts. There is a recortl of a Kshetri 
Dewan of Btulakshan or Kiindiiz; and, I believe, of a Kshetri 
Govcnior of Peshwar under the Afghans. The Emperor Akbar’s 
famous minister, Tmlar Mull, was a Kshetri ; and a relative of that 
man of undoubted energy, the great commissariat contractor of 
Agra, Jotei* Prasad, lately informed me that he also is a Kshetri. 
Altogether, there can be no doubt that these Kshetris are one of the 
most acute, enorgidic, and remarkable races of India. The Kshetris 
are staunch Hindus, and it is somewhat singular* that, while 
giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they tlieroselves are com- 
parativelv seldom Sikhs. The Kshetris are a tine, fair, handsome 
race, and, as may bo gathered from wbat I have already said, they 
are very generally eflucated. 

“ No village can get on without the Kshetri, who keeps the ^ 
counts, does the banking buHiness, and buys and sells the grain. 
They seem, too, to get on with the people better than most traders 
and iisureni of this kind. In Afghanistan, among a rough and alien 
people, the Kshetris ore, as a rulo, contine<l to the position of 

• I cannot understand why Hir Vnxvrge Oamplwll consideroti this circumstance 
a singular oiio. It only IHustmtcs the common sa>*ing tliat a immhot is never 
honoured in hU own cotmtry. C'lirist is not honoured by the Jews ; nor U 
Chaltauya honoured by the Brahmans of Nadiya. 
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humble dealers, shopkeepers, and money-lenders ; bat in that capa- 
city the Patbans seem to look at them as a kind of valuable animal ; 
and a Bathan will steal another man’s KshetrL not only for the 
sake of ransom, but also as he mi^ht steal a milch cow, or as Jews 
might, I daresay, be carried off In the Middle Ages, with a view to 
render them profitable.”— Campbell’s Ethnology of India, pp. 108— 
112 . 

Many of the Kshettris now go to England, and those 
who do so are not very harshly treated by their caste- 
men, as in other provinces. Some of the Kshettris have 
qualified to practise as barristers. 

There are four main divisions among the Kshettris. 
The name of their first and most important division 
is Banjai, which is ])robably a corrupted form of the 
Sanskrit word Banijik meaning a ^‘trader.” Their 
second division, the Sereens^ are probably so-called 
on account of their being, or having been at one time, 
Sirinas, i.e., ploughmen or cultivators. With regard to 
their third division, the Kukkurs* it is said that they 
derive their name from that of a district near the 
town of Find Dailan Khan on the Jhelum. The fourth 
division called liorhas or Arorhas claim to be Kshetris, 
but are not regarded as such by any one except their 
own class. 

§ 1. — Sereens, 


The Sereens are to be found only in the Panjab. 
They have four main di\^sion.s among them, each of 
these having a large number of exogamous sections, 
as shown in the following talde : — 


ClOMM No. 1. 

1. Kagar. 2. Koshe. 3. Kupani . 

4. Bhalle. 5. Munoaya. 


1. Kuher. 

2. Tihan. 

3. Buhb. 

4. Bhubhote. 


Clou No. 2. 

5. Moorfmhi. 

6. Koonara. 

7. Kumra. 

8. Ouso. 


9. Sodi. 

10. Khoole. 

11. Poorce. 

12. Jeoor. 


* The name of the Kukkiir tribe is mentioned in the Uahdhhdrat. 
See UdyogaParva, Chap. XX\IL 
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doM No. 3. 


1. 

SohnL 

6. Jummoo. 

11. 

Moblbano 

2. 

Juyee. 

7. Ghyee. 

12. 

Buzaz. 

3. 

DasaD. 

8. Joolki. 

13. 

B^ra. 

4. 

Awut. 

9. Sooshi. 

14. 

Subhikhi. 

5. 

Dhoosa. 

10. Mynra. 

15. 

Suchar. 



16. Booebur. 





Class No, 4. 



1. 

Kousai. 

10. Sing race. 

19. 

Chum. 

2. 

Bisambhu. 

11. Kudd. 

20. 

Kulsia. 

.3. 

Choodu. 

12. Kesor. 

21. 

Khotbe. 

4. 

Ural. 

13. Uroat. 

22. 

Ghooman. 

5. 

Kureer. 

14. Lumbe. 

23. 

BuUeat. 

6. 

Bussee. 

15. Lumb. 

24. 

Surpal. 

7. 

Vassesse. 

16. Kupaee. 

25. 

(3uske. 

3. 

Ubhee. 

17. Patnri. 

26. 

Mulhee. 

9. 

Basantraee. 

18. Hudd. 

27. 

Myndra. 


The above lists, taken from Sherring, were referred to 
Baba Sumera Singh, the Chief of the Sodi Gums, now 
in charge of the Sikh Temple at Patna, and have been 
pronounced by him to be substantially correct The third 
Guru of the Sikhs, Ummer Das, was of the Bhalle 
clan, included in class No. 1, of the Sereen Kshettris. 
The second Guru, Ungat, was of the Tihan clan, includ- 
ed in class No. 2. The last seven Gurus were all of 
the Sodi clan included within the same group. Guru 
Nanak, the founder of the sect, was not a Sereen, but a 
Banji of the inferior Bedi clan. His descendants 
are called Bedis. The last Guru left no descendants 
living, and the Sodis, who are now venerated by the 
Sikhs as his representatives, are the descendants of the 
following ; — 

1. Prithn Chand (Elder brother of Guru Arjoon.) 

2. Uar Govind. 

The Bhalles and Tihans form small communities. 
The Sodis and Bedis are very numerous. The chief 
of the Bedis is now the Hon^le Baba Khem Sing, of 
Rawal Pindi, who has lately been made a member of 
the Legislative Council of India. The chief of the 
Sodis is, as stated above, Sumera Singh, the High 
Priest of the Sikh Temple at Patna. These gentlemen 
do not possess any knowledge of English. But they 
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are both very intelligent, and there is an air of dignity 
and greatness in their very appearance which cannot 
fail to command notice and admiration. 

It has been already stated that the Bedis, who are 
descendants of Guru Nanak, belong to the Banjai 
division of the Kshettri caste, and that the Sodis belong 
to the division called Screen. Intermarriages, however, 
are now taking place between the Bedis and the Sodis. 

§ 2.-^The Kukkurs. 

The Kukknrs are found chiefly on the banks of 
the Indus and the Jhelum, near the towns of Find- 
Dadan Khan, Peshawar, and Nowshera. Their usual 
surnames are — 

1. Anand. 4. Chude. 7. Kok^. 

2. Bhuseen. 5. Sooree. 8. Sabliurwal. 

Sohnee. 6. Sothcr. 0. Uhscc* 

Mr. Sherring says that there are some Kukkurs in 
Benares. In CalcutUi there may be sonu* of tlu^ class, 
but I have never met with any one claiming to be so. 

§ 3. — liorha or Arorha, 

These are, pro[)erly siwjaking, Baniyas. But ns they 
take the sacred thread and claim to bo Ksla^ttris, they 
are included in the group dealt with in this chapter. 
They are found chiefly in the Punjab. Tludr total num- 
ber is 673,695. The majority of them are sho})keepers 
and brokers. The sweatineat makers of Punjab are 
mostly Rorhas. The other classes of K.shcttris neither 
eat with the Rorhas nor intermarry with them. 

§ 4.— Kshettri s. 

The Banjai Kshettris are to be found throughout the 
greater part of Northern India. The total po{)ulation of 
the class in each province is given in the following 
table : — 

Panjab ... ... ... 447,fK3 

Kaflhmir ... ... ... 

K.-W. Provinces ... ... ... 

Bengal ... ... ... 121,071 
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In Bengal proper the Kshettri population is very 
amall. The only places in it where any considerable 
Qnmber of them are found to be settled are Calcutta 
and Burdwan. The Calcutta Kshettris live here for 
trade ; the Burdwan Kshettris have been made to colo- 
nise there by the Maharajas of Burdwan, whose family 
are Kshettris of the Adrai Ghar clan. The Soni 
Kshettris of Behar who do the work of goldsmiths 
seem to have been enumerated as Kshettris in the last 
(Census. But the Sonis are a distinct caste altogether, 
between whom and the good Kshettris there can neither 
be intermarriage nor intercharge of hospitality on a 
footing of equality. The Kshettri weavers of Gujrat are 
also a distinct caste. 

The Banjai Kshettris are divided into many hyper- 
gainous and exogamous groups which, with their titles, 
are showm in the following table : — 

Names of groups. Names of clans and titles, 

f 1. Khanna. 

- j 1. Adrai Ghar ... ... J 2. Mehra. 

^•““12. Char Ghar ...J 3. Kapoor. 

I 4. Seth. 


•2, — Chazati or “ the sex ciaas ” 


O.—Bora Ghor or the twelve clans 


( 1. Bahel. 

2. Dhouwan. 

3. Beri. 

4. Vij. 

5. Saigol. 

^ 6. Chopra. 

1. Upal. 

2. Dugal. 

3. Puri. 

4. Kochar. 

5. Naudo. 

6. Mahipe. 

7. Hande. 

8. Bhallc. 

9. Mangal. 

10. Badahre. 

11. Sowti. 

J2. KulW. 


Besides the above there are many other Kshettri 
eVn s which have a very low status. The Adrai Ghar 
Kshettris have the highest position in the caste, imd 
though they may take in marriage a girl from a family 
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of a lower group, they will never give a daughter of 
their own family to a bridegroom of a lower status. 
The Maharaja of Bard wan is of the Adrai 6har clan. 
Gam Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was a 
Banjai Kshettri of the inferior class called Bedi. The 
other Sikh Gurus were all of the Screen tribe. 

The Sarswat Brahmans of the Panjab usually 
officiate as priests in Kshettri households. It is said 
that the Sarswats will eat even kachi food cooked by 
a Kshettri. If they do so, they are quite within the 
law of the Shastras. The Brahmans of the other parts 
of the country do not honour the Kshettris by accepting 
their hospitality in the shape of kachi food cooked by 
them. But no Brahman will hesitate to accept their 
gifts, or to take a drink of water from them. Those 
Brahmans of Bengal and N.-W. Provinces whose re- 
ligious scruples are not very strong, will take from the 
hand of a Kshettri pakki food unmixed with water 
or salt. They will eat also kadd food in the house of 
a Kshettri, if cooked by a Brahman, and untouched by 
the host after cooking. 

The bastard descendants of the Kshettris are called 
Pvriwal, a name which literally means a person be- 
longing to a town. The PuriwaU form a distinct caste, 
and the Saha K.shcttris or Kshettris of pure blood do 
not intermarry with them. 



CHAR IIL— THE JATS. 

The Jats are the most important element in the 
rural population of the Panjab and the western districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. The last Census 
gives the following figures as the population of the 
Jats in the several provinces of India where they are 
found : — 

Panjab ... ... ... 4,625,523 

RajjpuUna ... ... ... 1,056,160 

“ Provinces 701,259 

Kashmir 142,595 

Central India 56, .5:10 

Sind 45,526 

The Jats do not wear the sacred thread ; and have 
among them certain customs which are more like those 
of the JSudras than of the twice-born castes. But in 
every other respect they are like the Rajputs. Or- 
dinarily, the majority of both the Jats and the Rajputs 
live by practising agriculture. But when the occasion 
arises, the Jat can wield the sword as well as the most 
aristocratic of the military castes. The late Lion of 
the Panjab and many of his leading generals were of the 
Jat tribe. To the same clan belongs also the Maharaja 
of Bhurtpur, whose ancestors, from the beginning 
of the last century, played an important part in the 
politics of Northern India, and at the time of the con- 
quest of the Doab by I>ord Lake compelled that great 
general to raise the siege of Bhurtpur which he had 
undertaken. The prestmt reigning family of Dholepore 
are also Jats. The Jats themselves claim to be Ksatri- 
yas. But as they do not wear the holy thread, they are 
B, HC ( 145 ) 10 
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usually looked upon as having the status of only clean 
Sudras. There cannot therefore intermarriage be- 
tween the Juts and the Rajputs. The Jats are, like 
the Rajputs, divided into a largo number of exogainous 
groups, and, among them, as among the sui>erior Ksa- 
triyas, marriage is impossible In^tween parties who are 
meml^ers of the same clan. The Jats nave l)een sup- 
posed, by some of the best authorities on Indian ethnology 
and anti(iuities,to bo a Seythie tribe. General (Junning- 
hani identities them with the Zatithn of Strabo and the 
Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy, and fixes their parent 
countr)' on the banks of the Oxus between Ractria, 
Hyrkania, and Khorasmia. But the sufficiency of the 
grounds on which this view rests has been questioned, 
Prichard remarks : — 

The supposition that the Jatsot the Iniliis are «1e<icei>dant*! of the 
Yunturhi doos* not ap{Muir altoj^ethor prcposteromj, hut it is 8Upporte<l 
hy no proof except the very triHinir one of a nlif^t re^eniblanoe 
of names. The physical characters of the JnU an? extnjmely 
different from those attributed to the YntttiKhi and the kindrtHl 
trilK?s hy the writers cited hy Klaproth and Abel Hcmnsat who say 
th«»y are of sanguine complexions with blue eyes.— /isssorc/is# 
IV, 132. 

The question cannot pos^iihly l)e answered in a satis- 
factory manner so long as the? ethnology and history of 
Ku.'?sia and Central Asia are not carefully investigated 
by scholars. 'Fliere are certainly historical works 
in Russia and (Vntral Asia which might throw a flood 
of light on many an obscure passage of Indian history. 
But the necessary facilities for siudi study are .*«a(lly 
w*anting at present, and the shite of things is not likely 
to improve, until Russian scholars come forwani to take 
their })roi>cr .shan? in the field of Orienhil re.seareh. 
In India itself a great d(?al yet remains to ho done to 
provide the necessary basis of the ethnological sciences. 
A beginning has been made by Messrs. Dalton, Hisley 
and Ibbetson. But the work must ho prosecuted more 
vigorou.sly before it can be expected to yield any 
important results. 



CHAP. IV.— THE KHANDAITS OP ORISSA. 

The word Khandait literally means a “ swordsman.” 
The Khandaits are to be found chiefly in Orissa and 
in the adjoining districts of Chutia Nagpore. They 
were the fighting class of Orissa under the Hindu 
kings of the province. They are divided into two main 
suWlasses called the Mananayaka or the Sreshta 
Khandaits, and the Paik or Chasa Khandaits. These 
names indicate that the former represent the ancient 
military commanders, and the latter the rank and file 
who are now mainly agriculturists, and are there- 
fore called Chasa Khandaits. Intermarriage between 
these sub-classes is not impossible, but is very rare in 
practice. Intermarriage takes place sometimes between 
the Khandaits and the Karans of the Nulia clan. 

Whatever their origin may have been, the Khandaits 
have now very nearly the same position as the Rajputs. 
The best Brahmans do not hesitate to accept their gifts, 
or to minister to them as priests. The EJiandaits do not 
take the sacred thread at the time prescribed for the 
Ksatriyas. But they all go through the ceremony at 
the time of their marriage, and their higher classes 
retain the thread for ever as the twice-bom castes are 
required by the Shastras to do. With regard to the 
Chasa Khandait, it is said that they throw away the 
jarieo on the fourth day after marriage. There is a class 
of Khandaits in Chutia Nagpore who are called Chota 
Elhandaits. They are in the habit of eating fowls and 
drinking spirits. The Brahmans regard them therefore 
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as an unclean caste, and will not take even a drink of 
water from their hands. The usual titles of the Khan- 
daits of Orissa are as stated below : — 

1. Bagba, Tiger. 

2. BaaubiJeQdra, lAks the god Indra in strength oj arm. 

3. Dakhin Rabat, South gate. 

4. Daubarik, Sentinei at the gate. 

5. Oarh Nayaka, Commander c/ the fori. 

6. Hati, Eiephanl. 

7. Jena. 

8. Mabarath or Maharathi, Great Charioteer. 

9. Malla, Wrestler. 

10. Man^raj. 

11. Nayaka, Leader. 

12. Pasohim Rabat, West gate. 

13. Praharaj. 

14. Buia Simla, Lion gf the fight. 

16. Rout. 

15. Rui. 

17. Samanta, Officer. 

18. Samara Sinba, lAon of the fight. 

19. Senapati, General. 

20. Sinba, Lion. 

21. Uttaia l^l^t. North gate. 



CHAP. V.— THE MARATTA, 

Thb Marattas are the military caste of the Maha- 
ratta country. Their position in the Hindu caste 
system was originally not a very high one, and even 
now it is not exactly the same as that of the Rajputs of 
Northern India. But the political importance acquired 
by them, since the time of Sivaji, who was a memoer of 
their community, has enabled them to form connec- 
tion by marriage wdth many of the superior Rajput 
families, and they may be now regarded as an inferior 
elan of the Rajput caste. The lower classes of the 
Marattas do not go through the ceremony of the Upa- 
na^'ana, or investiture with the thread. But they take 
it it at the time of their marriage, and are not field to 
be altogether debarred from its use. Their right to 
be reckoned as Ksatriyas is recognised by the Brah- 
mans in various other ways. Even the most orthodox 
Brahmans do not hesitate to accept their gifts, or to 
minister to them as priests. The only ground on which 
they may be regarded as an inferior caste is the fact 
that they eat fowls. But in no part of the country 
are the military castes very puritanic in their diet. 

The Maratt^ have two main divisions among them. 
The branch called the seven families ” has a superior 
status. The great Sivaji, and the Rajas of Nagpore 
and Tanjore were members of this division. The 
seven families ” are — 

1. Bhonslay. 5. Gujar(Qotthe same as 

2. Mohita. those of Gajrat.) 

8, Sirkhe. 0. Nimbalkoar. 

4. Ahin Koo. 7. Ghorepore. 


C 14d 
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There is another division among the Marattas called 
the “ninety-six families.” These have an inferior 
status. The Maharajas of Gwalior and Baroda are of 
this class. The inferior Marattas are usually employed 
by the superior castes as domestic servants. The 
Maratta tribe is not to be confounded with the tribe 
called Mahars who serve as village watchmen and also 
practise the art of weaving. The Mahars are an un- 
clean tribe, while the Marattas are certainly a clean 
caste. The name of the Maratta country seems to be 
derived from that of the Maratta tribe. 



CHAP. VI.— THE NAIRS OF MALABAR 
TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN. 


The Nairs of Malabar and Travaneore are more a 
tribe than a caste. They are generally said to be all 
Sudras, and they luave among them a large number of 
s<H*tion.s pursuing different avocations, from that of the 
soldier to the most degrading forms of menial service. 
The last Census includes them among the military and 
dominant castes, and as the Maharaja of Travaneore is a 
Nair, I do not see any strong reason to give the tribe a 
different place in the caste system. The Nairs have 
among them many who are well educated, and who 
hold very high positions in the service of Government 
and in the liberal professions. The caste status of 
these is similar to that of the Kavasthas of Northern 
India. But there are some sections among the Nairs 
whose usual occupation is menial work, and the status 
of the entire body of the Nairs cannot be said to be 
the same as that of the writer castes. The following 
are the names of the different sections of the Nairs : — 

1. Valainia. First in raak. 

2. Kcrathi. 

a. Ilakaiu. 

4. SItrubakara. 

5. Pe.nda Matisrolam. 

0. Tamili paiidam. 

7. PaUcliaro, Hearers er servants to the Xamburi Brah- 

mans. 

8. Shakaular or Velakaudii. Oilmen. 

9. Piilikai or Audam Nairs. Potters. 

10. Velathadam or Erinkulai. Washermen for Brahmans 
and Nairs. 
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11« Fariari or Velakathara. Barbers for Brahmans and 
Nairs. 

12. A^tachamavar. Menial servants to Brahmans and 

Wairs. 

13. Yedachairai or Torma. Cowherds. 

14. Kulata or Velur. 

15. Yahbari. Merchants. 

^ Id. Udatu. Boatmen. 

The peculiarities in the social constitution and in the 
marriage laws of the Nairs have been described already. 
See p. 107 , ante. Their unique customs and laws are 
the outcome of the undue advantage taken upon them 
by their priests, the Xumburi Bnihmans. The nominal 
marriage which every Nair girl has to go through with 
a Brahman is a source of profit to the titular husband. 
The freedom which is subsequently given to the girl to 
choose her male associate from an equal or a superior 
tril>e is abo advantageous to the Numburis. But the 
Nairs are being roused to the necessity of better laws, 
and they have of late been demanding for s|>ecial legisla- 
tion in order to get rid of their ancient customs, and 
to have the l)enefit of such laws as are recognised by 
the Hindu Shastras. 



CHAP. VII.— THE MARAVANS, AHAMDIANS 
AND KALLANS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

In the extreme south of India the most important 
military caste is that of the Maravans. The Rajas of 
Ramnad, and Sivaganga are of this caste. The head 
of the Maravans is the Raja of Ramnad who assumes 
the surname of Setupati or Master of the Bridge,” 
though it has been decided by the Privy Council 
that the shrine of Rameshwar belongs to its priest, 
and not to the Raja of Ramnad. The Raja of R^nad 
is, however, entitled to great honor from the other 
Rajas and noblemen of his caste. “ The Raja Tondiman, 
of Puthukottei, the Raja of Sivaganga, and the eighteen 
chiefs of the Tanjore country must stand before him 
with the palms of their hands joined together. The 
chiefs of Tinnevelly, such as Kataboma Nayakkan, 
of Panjala Kureichi, Serumali Nayakkan, of Kudal 
Kundei, and the Tokala Totiyans being all of inferior 
caste, should prostrate themselves at full length before 
the Setupati, and after rising must stand and not be 
seated.”* 

The Maravans are said to be in the habit of eating 
flesh and drinking wine. But they are regarded as a 
clean caste, and the Brahmans evince no hesitation to 
accept their gifts. The Mamvans allow their hair to 
grow ivithout limit, and both sexes wear such heavy 
ornaments on their ears as to make the lobe reach the 

Nelson's Mannai qf Madura, Part II, p. 41. 

{ Ifili ^ 
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shoulders. Unlike the other races of the locality the 
Maravans are tall, well built and handsome. 

The Ahamdians cannot be regarded as a separate 
caste. They are rather an inferior branch of the 
Maravans. Intennarriage is allowed between the two 
classes. The total population of the Maravans is more 
than three hundred thousand. 

The Kalians have a very bad reputation. Their v(»ry 
name implies that they are a criminal tribe. Tlu‘y 
have some big men among them. Mr. Nelson, in 
speaking of the Kalians, says : — 

•* The boThood of every Kalian is supposed to be passml in acquif' 
ins: the rudiments of the only profession he can be naturally adapted, 
namely, that of a thief and robber}*. At fifteen he is usually en- 
titled to be considertMl as proficient, and from that time forth, he is 
allowed to ^row his hair as long as ho pleases, a privilejje denitHi to 
yoiinjrer boys. At the same time, he is often rewarilf*fl for his ex- 
|>erience as a thief by the hand of one of his female relations. 

“ Tlie Kalians worship Shiva, but practise the rite of circumcision 
like the Alahoinedans.” 



CHAP. VIII.—THE PALIYAS AND THE KOCH 
OF NORTH BENGAL. 

The PoHy4as and the Koch of North Bengal seem 
from their physiognomy to be a Mongolian race. They 
are now purely agricultural. But they may come 
within the class Poundraca enumerated by Manu* 
among the Ksatriya clans reduced to the condition of 
Sudras by not practising the rites prescribed for them. 
The Poliyas themselves derive their class name from 
the Sanskrit word Palayita which means a ‘‘ fugitive,’* 
and claim to be fugitive Ksatriyas degraded to the 
rank of Sudras for the cowardice betrayed by them 
in a great battle which took place at some remote 
period of antiquity. The Koch were at one time a very 
powerful tribe, and their kingdom extended over a large 

B ^rtion of North Bengal. The Koch Rajas of Koch 
ehar and Bijni are l)elieved by the Hindus to be the 
progeny of the great God Siva, an i to have three eyes 
like their divine ancestor. The notion is so deep-rooted 
that it has not been eradicated even by the constant 
appearance of the present Maharaja of Koch Behar 
before the public. 


* See Manu X, 44. 
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CHAP. IX.— AGURIS OF BENGAL. 

The Agnris of Bengal claim to be the Ugra Ksa- 
iriya caste spoken of in Manu’s Code X, 9. In Mr. 
Oldham^s recent work on the Kihnoloay of Burdioan^ 
the right of the Aguri to be reckoned as identical with 
the Ugra Ksatriyas has been questioneil. But Mr. 
Oldham’s theory that the Aguris are the product of 
illicit unions between the Kshettris and the Shodgopas, 
has been shown to be utterly unfounded.* It can with 

• See the following extract from a review of Mr. Oldham’s work 
which appeared in a recent issue of the and Rayyfi. 

7*he theor>' that the Aguris are the product of unions between the 
Kshettris of the Burdwan Raj family, and the Sadgopas of the 
Gopbhum dynasty, does not appear to be supported by any kind of 
proof, historical or ethnological. Mr. Oldham says that his theory 
IS based upon admissions made by the Aguris themselves. But 
knowing what we do of them, it seems to us impossible that any 
of them would have given such a humiliating account of their origin. 
At an^ rate, according to the principles of the law of evidence 
recognised by almost every system of jurisprudence, an admission 
cannot be necessarily conclusive. In the case under consideration, 
there are very strong reasons why, in spite of Mr. Oldham’s 
certifying it as properly recorded, tbo so-oallod admission should 
be rejected altogether. The ground on which we base this view 
is that there are among the Aguris many families whose history is well 
known to extend to a far earlier period than the time of even Abu 
Roy and Babu Roy, the founders of the Burdwan Haj. Then again, 
the ethnic and moral characteristics of the Aguris clearly mark 
them out as a separate community, unlike any other caste to be 
found in Bengal. They are by nature, hot temfiered, and incapable 
of bearing subordination, while the Kshettris and Sadgopas, whom 
Mr. Oldham supposes to be their progenitors, are endowed by 
qualities the very opposite of these. A Ksbettri would do anything 
to secure the good graces of his master. But a single word of 
comment or censure, though reasonable and proceeding from a 
person in authority, would cause the Aguris* blood to boll and urge 
Dim to desperate de^. The supposed admixture of Badgopa blood 
( infi ^ 
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more reason be said that the Agnris are connected with 
the Aghari tribe found in Chutia Nagpore and Central 
Provinces. With regard to the origin and character 
of the Ugra Ksatriyas, Manu gives the following 
account:-— 

From a Ksatriya by a Siidra girl is bom a creature caUed an 
Ugra which has a nature partaking both of Ksatriya and of Sudra, 
and finds its pleasure in savage conduct— Manu X. 9. 

The word Ugra means ‘ hot tempered/ and it is said 
that to this day the Aguris’ character fully justifies both 
the name and the description given of the Ugras in 
Manu’s Code. The Aguris are now to be found chiefly 
in the district of Burdwan in Bengal. The majority of 
the Bengali Aguris practise agriculture. But some of 
them are more or less educated, and hold important 
offices in the service of Government, as well as of the 
local landholders. Some of the Aguris are themselves 
holders of estates and tenures of various grades. There 
are many successful advocates of the Aguri caste prac- 
tising in the District Court of Burdwan. 

The Burdwan Aguris appear to have a higher caste 
status than those of other parts of the country. In the 
eastern districts of Bengal, Aguris are classed with the 
hunting and fishing castes. In Burdwan the local 
Brahmans, who are mostly of a low class, not only 
accept their gifts, but even partake of such food in their 
houses as is cooked by Brahmans. As to taking a 

with that of the Kshettri cannot account for these peculiarities in 
the moral character of their alleged progeny, except on the theory 
that when both the father and the mother are of a mUd nature, 
the child, by some law of physiological chemistry, must be fierce 
and hot tempered. The strongest argument against Mr. Oldham's 
theory is afforded by the fact that. iinliKe the other leading castes, the 
Kihettris recognise, to some extent, their connection with the bimterd, 
members of their class. The illegitimate sons of ^e Brahmans. 
Raiputs and of even the superior Sudra castes, have no recognised 
pomtion whatever. The only alternative of the mother and the child 
in snob oases is to adopt the faith of one of the latter day prophets, 
and to be members of the casteless Vaishnava community. Among 
theKshettris the proctioe is very different. Their illegitimate premny 
have ^ reoognisea though a lower status. They are called Puriwals 
and cortainTy not Aguiis. See B$it and Fab. 16, 1686. 
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drink of water from the hands of the Agnris, the practice 
is not uniform. Some Bnihmans regard them as clean 
castes, but many do not. Although the Aguris claim 
to be Ksatriyas, yet as they are the offspring of a Sudra 
woman, they have to perform their religious rites in the 
same manner as the Sudras; In practice also they per- 
form the Adya Skradh, or the first ceremony for the 
l)enefit of the soul of a deceased {M'rson, on the thirty- 
first day after death, and not on the thirU'enth day as the 
true Ksatriyas. 

The Aguris are divided into two main classes, namely, 
the Suta and the Jana. The Janas take the sacred 
thread at the time of their marriage. There can be no in- 
termarriage between the Suta and the Jana. The Sutas 
are sub-divided into several sub-classes, as, for instance, 
the Bardamanlya, the Kasipuri,* the ('bagramis, the 
Baragramis, fee. Intermarriage is well-nigh impossible 
between these sub-castes, and they may be regarded as 
separate castes. 

The surname of the Kiilins, or the noblest families 
among the Aguris, is (.'howdry. The surnames of the 
other Suta Aguris are Santra, Panja, Ta, Hati, Ghosh, 
Bose, Dntta, Hajra, Kower, 8amanht. The surname of 
the Jana Aguris is usually Jana. There are among 
them also many families having the same surnames as 
the Sutas. The late Balm Pratapa Chandra Bay, who 
made a great name by the translation and publication 
of the great Sanskrit epic, Mahnidiarat, wa.s a Snta 
Aguri. He was not only an enterprising publisher, but 
a man of rare bict and grace of manners. The aotnal 
work of translating the Maluddtarat was done by a 
young but gifted scholar named Kishori Mohan Ganguli, 
a Br^man of the Uadhiya class. 

* Tbo Bardhamaniyoa derive their name from the town of 
Burdwan, and the KwipuriM from the country of the Bejn of 
Panebkote. I do not know where Chagram and Btiagnm are. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CASTES. 


CHAP. L— THE VATDYAS OR THE MEDICAL 
CASTE OF BENGAL. 

In Rental the practice of Hindu medicine is the 
speciality of the Ctaste called Vaidyas. In Assam there 
is a similar caste, called the Bez, who have the same 
]»rivile^e. But no such caste is to he found in any 
other part of India, and, in the other provinces, the 
Hindu iiKHlical science is studied and practised by the 
local Brahmans. In Bengal also there are a few 15rah- 
maiis who are Vaidyas by profession. One of the great- 
est of these is Hari Nath Vidyaratna of Calcutta. He has 
not only e.'^Uiblislml a largo practice by his marvellous 
skill in the healing art, but his mastery of Sanskrit 
medical literature has attrach'id round him a crowd of 
admiring pupils such as very few of those, who are 
Vaidyas bv birth, can boast of- 

Tim Vaidyas of IJengal are supposed to be of the 
caste of mixed descent called Ambastha in Manuks 
< Vide. Though this aecount of their origin is accepted 
by most of the Vaulyas themselves, yet, for practical 
j/urposes, their position in the caste system is inferior to 
only that of the Brahmans and the Rajputs. A good 
Brahman will not minister to a Vaidya as a priest, but 
even among the Brahmans of the highest class there 
are very few who will hesitate to accept a VaidyaV 
gifts, or to enrol a member of the caste among his 
( ^.59 ) 
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spiritual disciples. When there is a feast in n Brahman's 
house, the Vaidya guests are made to sit at their dinner 
in a separate room, but almost at the same time as the 
Brahman guests. The KAyasthas neither expect nor 
claim such honor. On the contrary, the Dakshina 
Rarhi K&yasthas of Bengal insist that, as they are the 
servants to the Brahmans, they cannot commence until 
their masters, the Brahmans, have finished. The Raj- 
puts do not usually eat in the house of any Bengali 
Brahman, but when they do, they receive generally the 
same attention as the V^aidyas. The only reason why 
the caste status of a Rajput must be said to be superior 
to that of the Vaidya is that while a Brahman may, 
without any hesitation, accept a gift from a Rajj)ut and 
officiate as his priest, he cannot so honour a Vaidya 
without lowering his own status to some extent. 

The Vaidyas are, as a class, very intelligcmt, and in 
respect of "culture and refinement stand on almost 
the same level as the Brahmans and the superior 
Kayasthas. The majority of the Vaidyas, wear the sacred 
thread, and jierform pujas and prayers in the sann^ 
manner as the Brahmans. From these circumstances it 
might be contended that they are dcgradcjd Brahmans, 
but their non-Brahmanic surnames negative that sup- 
position. In all probability, they are Ainbastha Kayas- 
thas of South Behar. This view is supported by the 
fact that they themselves profess to bo Ambasthas, and 
also by the circumstance that, like the Kayasthas of 
Upper India, the Vaidyas of East Bengal consider the 
taKing of the thread as more or optional, instead of 
regarding it as obligatory. The Vaidyas of the eastern 
districts do not take it even now, and as to those of 
Dacca and the adjoining districts it is said that they are 
taking it only since the time of the famous Raj Ballavu, 
who was one of the most powerful ministers in the 
Court of Snraj-Dowla, and whose ambition materially 
paved the way of the East India Company to the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 
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The nnmerical strength of the Vaidya caste is not 
very considerable. In the last Census their total num- 
ber is given as amounting to 82,932. The computation 
of their number seems to be correct enough ; but they 
have been most improjierly placed in the same group with 
the astrologers, exorcisors and herbalists, implying an 
insult which is quite unmerited, and against which every 
one, knowing anything about the importance and use- 
fulness of the class, mxist feel inclined to protest. If the 
Vaidyas themselves have not expressed any dissatisfac- 
tion at the wanton attempt to humiliate them, made by 
the authors of the Census Reports, it is perhaps the 
consciousness that the Hindu caste system, which gives 
them a j)osition next only to that of the Brahmans, is 
not likely, for a long time, to be affected by the jiat of 
a foreign power, how^ever great it may be. 

The three main divisions among the Vaidyas are 
the following : — 

1. Rarhi Vaidyas. 2. Bangraja or Barenda Vaidyas. 

3. Sylheti Vaidyas. 


There is a class of Vai<lyas in West Bengal called 
Pauchakoti Vaidyas, who derive their name from the 
district of Pancli Kote or Pachete now called Purulia 
or Manbhooin. But intermarriages take place some- 
times between them and the Rarhi Vaidyas, and they 
may be regarded as a sub-class of the Rarhis. The 
Sylheti Vaidyas form a distinct class, not only by 
their omission to take the sacred thread, but also 
by intermarriage with Kayasths and even low class 
Sudras. 

The following are the usual surnames of the Vaid- 


yas: — 

1. Gupta. 

2. 8«n Gupta. 

3. Barat. 

4. Son. ' 

5. Das. 

6. Datta 

7. Kar. 

S. Kakshit. 


Those titles are common amooff the Kalyas 
thas also. 


B, UC 


11 
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iA* 1 Hindu titles of honour common among the 

U. fcr, ; rich of every caste. 

12. Khan. 1 

13. Mallik. > Blahomedan titles of honour. 

14. Blajumdar. J 

Like the learned Brahmans, some of the eminent 
Vaidjas use as their surnames such academical titles as 
Kabi Ratna, Kabi Bhusana, Kantha Bharana, &c. The 
Vaidyas are the only non-Brahmanic caste who are 
admitted into the Sanskrit Grammar schools of Bengal 
for studying grammar and belles lettres. Not being 
Brahmans, thev are not allowed to study the Vedas and 
the Smritis. But in respect of general scholarship in 
Sanskrit, some of the Vaidyas attain great eminence. 
The name of Bharat Mallik,* who was a Vaidya of 
Dhatrigram near Kalna, is well-known to every Sans- 
kritist in Bengal as a commentator on the MttgdhaWodha 
Vt/akarana and as the author of a series of excellent anno- 
tations, read by Brahmans themselves as a part of their 
curriculum, in order to be able to study and enjoy the 
leading Sanskrit poems. The late Kaviraj Gangadhar 
of Berhampore was perhaps one of the greatest Sans- 
kritists of his time. He was the author of a largo number 
of valuable works on different subjects, and even the 
greatest Pandits of the country used to consider him as 
a foeman worthy of their steel. 

For professional eminence and skill the Vaidya 
names now best known are the following : — 

1. Paresh Nath Roy (Benares). 

2. Oovinda Chandra Sen (Moomhedabad). 

3. Mani Mohan Sen (Calcutta). 

4. Dwarka Nath Sen (Calcutta). 

5. Bijoy Ratna Sen (Calcutta). 

Of these Paresh Nath, Govind Chandra and Dwarka 
Nath are the pupils of the late Kaviraj Gangadhar. 
Paresh Nath is perhaps the ablest and the most learned 
among them, though his devotion to study and certain 

* Bharat Mallik hat left no descendants. Hit brotherit detcend' 
anti are now living at Patilpara near Kalna. 
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eccentricities i^hich prepossess men against him, have 
prevented him from being able to establish a large prac- 
tice. Among the Kavirajes of the Vaidya caste, Bijaya 
Ratna and Dwarka Nath have the largest practice in 
Calcutta. Govinda Chandra is a descendant of the phy- 
sician to the historical Haja Raj Ballava, and is himself 
employed in a similar relation to the present titular 
Nabol) of Moorsbedabad. Mani Mohan is a younger 
brother of Govinda. He is a young man, but is well 
grounded in Kaviraji learning, as well as English medi- 
cal science ; and he is fast rising in eminence. He has 
perhaps the largest number of pupils next to the Brah- 
inanic Kaviraj Hari Nath. 

In spite of the laudable efforts made by these and 
other gentlemen, belonging to the profession, to revive 
the cultivation of our ancient medical lore, Kaviraji must 
be regarded, to a great extent, as a lost art. A great 
many of the leading Sanskrit text-books on the subject 
are still extant. But the necessary incentives and 
facilities for studying them are sadly wanting. In the 
absence of museums and botanical gardens adapted to 
the requirements of the Kaviraji student, the difficulties 
in his way are great. Until recently he could not get 
even a prinU'd copy of Charak or Susrata^ either for 
love or money. That difficulty has been removed by 
the enterprise of our publishing firms. But even now 
the only way to ac^juire a mastery of our ancient medi- 
cal science lies in being apprenticed to some leading 
Kaviraj, and to be in his good graces for a great many 
years. This is necessarily well-nigh impossible except 
for a few of the friends and relatives of the teachers. 
There are no doubt a good many Kavirajes who, in 
accordance with the time-honored custom of the country, 
consider it their duty to devote their leisure hours, and 
their surplus income for the benefit of their pupils. 
But in the absence of regular colleges and museums 
it becomes very often impossible for them to give the 
student an exact idea of a great many of the drugs and 
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plants mentioned in their books. In practice, the Kavi- 
raji student very seldom studies the works of the best 
authorities on the subject. Ho reads a Manual of 
Therapeutics by some latter-ilay compiler, and then begins 
his practice. It is this system that has brought discre- 
dit on the Kaviraji science. There are splendid works 
on anatomy and surgery in Sanskrit. But these are 
neglectetl altogether. !rhe Kaviraje's theraptuitics no 
doubt supersedes the necessity of surgery even in such 
cases as dropsy, stone and carbuncle. But the practice 
of therapeutics itself is impossible without a supply of 
such drugs as very few Kavirajes can procure, or their 
patients can pay for. The majority of those who art* 
known as Kavirajes are therefore quite incapable of 
vindicating the value of their lore, and the votaries of 
the English medical science have succeeded in secur- 
ing the public confidence to a much greater extent. 
But the great Kavirajes, who have the necessary beaming 
and stock of drugs, are known to have achieved suc- 
cess in cases which the best English physicians had 
pronounced to b(» <juite hopeless. The very quacks 
among the Kavirajes often display very remarkable skill, 
in making diagnosis lantl prognosis, by simply feeling 
the pulse, and without the help of any scientific appli- 
ance, such as the watch, the thermometer, and the 
stothcscope. 

The Vaidya seldom fails to achieve suc(‘ess in 
any line that he adopts. The nam<‘ of llaja Kaj Bal- 
lava, who from a very humble station became tlie 
virtual Governor of Dacra under Suraj Dowla, has been 
alretidy referred to. Under British rule no native of 
the country can have any scope for the display of similar 
ability. But, even under the pre>ent many 

Vaidyas have distinguished themselves outside their 
own proper sphere. The late Babu ttam Kainal Sen, 
who was the friend and collaborateur of Brofessor 
H. H. Wilson, held with great credit the post of the 
Dewan or Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal. Uissou, 
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Hari Mohan Sen, not only held that post after his father’s 
death, but subsequently became the Prime Minister of 
the Jaipur Raj. Babu Hari Mohan’s son is the well- 
known publicist and patriot, Norendra Nath Sen, the 
proprietor and editor of the Indian Mirror. 

The most gifted and the best known among the 
descendants of Ram Eamal Sen was the late Babu 
Keshav (Chandra Sen. Whatever difference of opinion 
there many be as to his elaaims to be regarded as a 
religious reformer or as to his capacity as a thinker, 
there cannot be the least doubt that India has not given 
birth to a more gifted orator. Wherever he spoke, and 
wh(‘ther in English or in Bengali, he simply charmed 
the audience, and kept them spell-bound as it were. In 
the beginning of his career, he rendered a great service 
to the caus(‘ of Hinduism by counteracting the influence 
of the late Dr. Duff, and the army of native missionaries 
trained up by him. Babu Keshav (.’’handra was then 
the idol of the ]>eople, as he was the htte noire of the 
(^hristian propagandists. He was, however, too practical 
a man not to value the friendship of the ruling caste, 
and whiui Lonl Lawnmce, who was a man of prayer, 
bec4im(‘ the Viceroy of India, he developed predilections 
/or C/hristianity which found expression in his sjdendid 
oration on Christ. Kuroj^ and Asia.^^ By this 

move, he softened the bitterness of the missionaries, 
and at the same time secured the friendship of the 
Saviour of the Punjab. Thenceforward his leaning 
towards Christianity increased, until it was actually 
ap])rehended that he was in fact a follower of Christ. 
Lord Ijawrence left India in 1868, and in the next year 
Keshav ( /handra visited England. He there professed 
such doctrines that he was allowed to preach from the 
pulpits of many Dissenting churches. The influence of 
Lord Lawrence, and his splendid oratorical jKJ’wers, intro- 
duced him into the highest society. Her Gracious Majesty 
herself granted him the honour of an inter\*iew. Before 
his de|)arture a farewell meeting was convened at the 
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Hanover Square Rooms, at which no less than eleven 
denominations of Christians were represented. While 
in England he spoke at upwards of seventy diflFerent 
public meetings to upwards of forty thousand jieople, 
and created the impression that his religion was only a 
form of Christianity. This attitude he maintained with 
consistency till 1879, the year of liord Lawrence’s death. 
On the 9th of April in that year he spoke about Christ 
as follows in the course of an oration delivered at the 
Towm Hall: — 

Gentlemen, you cannot deny that your hearts have been touche<i, 
conquered ana subjugated ^ a superior power. That power, need 
I tell you? is Christ. It is Cfhrist who rules British India, and not 
the British Government. England has sent out a tremendous moral 
force in the life and character of that mighty prophet to conquer and 
hold this vast empire. None but Jesus, none but Jesus, none but 
Jesus, ever deserved this bright, this precious diadem— India, and 
Jesus shall have it. 

At this time the political situation of Keshav was 
apparently very embarrassing. On the one hand, so long 
as Lord Lawrence was living, ho could not, without 
gross inconsistency and forfeiture of the esteem of the 
ex-Viceroy, betray any leaning towards the religion of 
his forefathers. On the other band, he had in the pre- 
vious year married his daughter to the Maharaja of 
Kooch Behar, and, as by doing so and countenancing the 
celebration of the wedding in the Plindu form, he had 
exposed himself to the charge of inconsistency and ainbi- 
tiousness for secular aggrandisement, he could not but 
feel inclined to {irofess a liking for those forms. From 
the point of view of one who did not believe in caste, 
and desired nothing more than to destroy it altogether, 
the marriage could be held to be objeotionablo on the 
only ground that the parties had not arrived at the 
marriageable age, according to the standard fixed by 
Keshav himself. But if the parties themselves desired 
the marriage, as they certainly did, Keshav could not, 
consistently with his principles, throw any obstacle in 
their way. Nor could he object to the form of the 
marriage which was also a matter entirely between the 
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bridegroom and the bride. . But popular voice, in 
awarding its praise or blame to public men, is seldom 
very reasonable. The pro-Christian doctrines which 
Keshav had been professing from the year 1866, and the 
church-like form of his prayer-house, had made him 
very unpopular among his countrymen. So the Kooch 
Behar marriage not only provoked open comments of a 
very strong character, but actually led to the secession 
of the majority of his followers. Keshav might perhaps 
have prevented the split by the line of defence, whicn, 
as stated above, was clearly open to him. But he made 
things worse by declaring that what he had done was in 
accordance with the order of God, communicated to 
him in some mysterious w^ay. He said : — 

'* Men have attempted to prove that I have been guided by my own 
imagination, reason and intellect. Under this conviction they have 
from time to time protested against my proceedings. They should 
remember that to protest against the cause I uphold is to protest 
a^inst the dispensattotis of God Almighty, the God of all Truth and 
Holiness. 

** In doing this work 1 am confident I have not done anything that 
is wrong. I have ever tried to do the Lord’s will, not mine. Surely 
1 am not to blame for anything which 1 may have done under 
Heaven’s injunction Dare you impeach Heaven’s Majesty? Would 
yon have roe reject God and Providence, and listen to your dictates 
in preference to his inspiration ? Keshav Chandra Sen cannot do 
it, will not do it." 

Such defence as is contained in the above might serve 
its purpose in the case of the leader of a set of unedu- 
cated rustics. But in the case of Keshav Chandra, who 
had some of the most cultured men of the metropolis 
of British India among his followers, it served only to 
shake their confidence in him all the more. The party 
that he had organised by years of hard work melted away 
in the course of a few days. He could hope to organise 
another party only by the more or less complete adop- 
tion of one of we faiths of bis ancestors. But so 
long as Lord Lawrence was living that was impossible. 
And even so late as April 1879, he spoke as a 
devout Christian in public, as would appear from the 
passages cited at p. 165, ante* Lord Ijawrence died 
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in 1879, and the very next year Keshav gave the fol- 
lowing certificate of good character to the Hindu 
religion : — 

** Hindu idolatry is not to bo altopether OTorlookod or rejected. As 
we explained some tiraeafro, it represents millions of broken frauments 
of God, collect them together and you get the individual Divinity. To 
believe in an undivided deity without reference to those aspects 
of his nature is to believe in an abstract C«od, and it would lead us 
to pi*actical rationalism and intidelity. If we are to worship Him 
in all His manifestation we shall name one attribute — Sarswatee, an- 
other Lakshmi, another Mahofleva, another Ja^dhatri, Ac., and 
worship God each <lay under a new name, that is to say, in a new 
Aspect. ^Su/uiaj/ Aftrror, 1880. 

This is clearly inculcating idolatry to its fullest exU^nt, 
though the author of it is careful enough not to en join 
expressly the worship of Siva's liingii. Kali's ohsecnities, 
or Krishna’s battalions of sweetli(‘;irts. The passage 
cited above appeared in a newspaper, aiul was ajiparently 
meant only to ])repar(^ men's mind for the Mai 
that followed in 1881 under the name of New Dispen- 
sation. Ever since the Kooch iJeliar marriage, wliieh 
certainly required sometliing like a J’apal Dispensation 
under which an unlawful marriage might take j»Iaee 
among the Uoinan (’alholics, the word “dispensation” 
had evidently taken a firm hold on Kesbav’s mind. At 
least, that is the only explanation which can be suggested 
of the name which he gave to his new cult. Its 
manifesto was in form addressed to all the great nations of 
the world, the chief burden of tiu? document being an 
exhortation that they should lirnrn to practise toleration. 
Taking into consideration, however, the events that 
immediately preceded it in the life of the author, tliero 
cannot be any doubt that it was meant only t<) cover his 
retreat to the fold of Hinduism, or rather to a position 
where he could organist! a new party, without much in- 
consistency, and without losing tlie wrecks of his former 
party. My review of Ke.shav's life has already been 
carried to a far greater length than what may be deemed 
proper in this brnk. I cuinnot airry the notice further. 
But what 1 have said will, 1 bo[M!, suffice to form a just 
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estimate of his character and .powers. His capacity or 
solicitude to achieve any real good for mankind may be 
doubted ; but there can be no question as to his power 
to dazzle them in a manner which is rare indeed, and 
the Vaidya community to which he belonged might 
certainly be proud of him. 

Although the profession of the Vaidayas enables them 
to acquire both money and power in a fair and noble 
way, yet the Brahmanical ambition of playing the roU 
of a prof)het is rather too common among them, and 
Keshav Chandra’s case is not the only instance of such 
craving. Babu Pratap Chandra Majumdar, who was 
his colleague in his lifetime, and who is, or at least ought 
t/) be, regarded as his spiritual successor, is also a 
Vaidya, and possesses very nearly the same gifts as his 
late chief. Narhari Thakoor, who was one of the leading 
disciples of Chaitanya, and whose descendants are, as 
a result of that connection, now able to live like princes 
at Srikhand near Katwa. was also a Vaidya. So is also 
the living prophet “ Kumar ” Krishna Prasanna Sen, 
who, l)y his advocacy of Hinduism and his charming 
elcHpience, has made himself almost an object of regular 
worship among certain classes of Hindus throughout 
the greater part of the Hindi-speaking districts between 
Bhagulpur and Allahabad. His want of suflScient com- 
mand over the English language has prevented him 
from attracting much of the notice of the Englishmen 
residing in this country ; but the influence which he has 
acquired among the half-etlucated classes in Behar and 
Upper India is very great. The higher classes, and 
especially the Brahmans, are somewhat prepossessed 
against him on account of his caste, and the usual shallow 
philosophy of a stumper. The parade which he makes 
of the fact of his being unmarried, by the use of the 
designation of Kumar ” serves to make him sometimes 
an object of ridicule. 

Though the Vaidya population of the country is, as 
already stated, very small compared with the other 
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leading castes, yet persons belonging to the medical 
clan are to be found in high positions in almost all the 
departments that can attract the intellectual classes. 
Among high officials, the names of Messrs. 6. L. Gupta 
and K. G. Gupta of the Bengal Civil Service stand 
conspicuous. In the legal profession, the late Babus 
Mahesh Chandra Ghowdry and Kali Mohan Das, who 
were among the ablest advocates of the Bengal High 
Court in their time, were Vaidyas by caste. So was 
also the late Babu Mritunjoy Roy, who was the leading 
pleader of the District Court of Nadiya. Among the 
living Vaidya vakils of the Bengal lligh Court, the 
names best known are those of Doorga Mohan Das, 
Girija Sankar Majumdar and Akhil Chandra Sen. 
Babu Girija Sankar is a zemindar also. Babu Akhil is 
a Vaidya of Chittagong. Among District ( 'ourt practi- 
tioners the most conspicuous Vaidyas are Guru Prosad 
Sen, Ambika Chandra Majumdar and Baikant Nath 
Barat. Babu Guru Prosad practises in the District 
Court of Patna, Babu Ambika (Jlmndra at Faridpore, 
and Babu Baikant Nath at Moorshedabad. The latter 
not only enjoys great professional eminence, but is the 
friend, philosopher and guide of the local zemindars. 

In connection with the Press of Bengal, the name of 
Babu Narendra Nath Sen, Editor of the daily called the 
Indian Mirror^ has been mentioned already. The 
weekly paper called Hope is also edited by a Vaidya 
nained Amrita Lai Roy, who passed many years of his 
life in Europe and America, and served his apprentice- 
ship in the art of jounialism in connection with one of 
the leading newspapers of New York. 

The Vaidyas are very clannish, and, wherever a Vai- 
dya manages to get into a high office, he is sure to in- 
troduce as many of his castemen as he can into the 
department. Babu Ram Kamal Sen, who, as mentioned 
already, was the Dowan of the Bank of Bengal, intro- 
duced at one time a very large number of his clansmen 
there. The East Indian Rmlway office at Jamalpore is 
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perhaps still similarly full* of Vaidyas, introduced 
through the influence of its late head clerk, Babu 
Madhu Sudan Hoy, the father of Babu Amrita lal Boy, 
of the Hope. 

The Vaidyas are a fast money-making, and a fast 
money-spending, class. Even the poorest among them 
are usually quite above want, while a great many of 
them are in very easy circumstances, either by the prac- 
tice of their profession, or by their success in other 
lines of business. But a Vaidya has very seldom a 
long purse. He spends whatever he earns in feeding 
his relatives and his pupils. The descendants of Raj 
Ballava were at one time big landholders. But they 
have l)een ruined, and the only Vaidya zemindars to be 
now found in the country are those of I'eota, Bani Ban, 
Ka jbari, Meherpore, and Agradwipa. Among the traders 
and shopkeepers there is perhaps not a single man of 
the Vaidya caste. 



CHAP. II.— THE BEZ OF ASSAM. 

Thk won! Bez sorms to bo an As.«amoso corruption of 
the Sanskrit word ‘‘ Vaidya/’ At any rate, the Boz caste 
of Assam have the same position and the same functions 
as the Vaidyas havc^ in Bengal. Lik(» the Vaidya*^, the 
Bez are an aristocratic and cultured class. Soint* of the 
Bez practise Hindu medicine in their native country, 
while a great many of them are now receiving English 
education, and adopting one or other ot the ditferent pro- 
fessions which are open to the higher classe.s of Hindus 
under the present n'f^hnv. The late Mr. Audi lliim 
Barua, of the Bengal Civil Service, was a Bez. So is 
also Dr. Golap ('handra Bez Barua, who hohls at ]>re<ent 
the charge of a public hospitiil in British (Juiaua in 
South America. 

The Bez wear the sacred thread. 
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CHAP III.— THE ASTROLOGER CASTES OF 
BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

In Bengal, the a.strologers form a separate caste 
which has a very low position. In Assam and Orissa the 
Ganakas and Nakshatra Brahmans, as they are called, 
are regarded as an inferior section of the sacerdotal 
caste, and not as an unclean non-Brahmanic caste as in 
Bengal. In other parts of India astrology is practi.sed 
hy the Joshis who are regariled as good Brahmans, The 
astrologer castes of Bengal are variously calletl Acharvu 
Brahmans, Graha Bipras, Daivagnas, Grahaeharyas, 
and Ganakas. In all jjrobahility they were Brahmans 
at one time, but have been degraded to a very low posi- 
tion by the policy of the superior Brahmans. Accord- 
ing to a text cited as authoritative by the Pandits of 
Bengal, the astrologers are shoemakers by caste, and 
good Brahmans .sometimes refu.«e to take even a drink 
of water from their hands. But, with an ineonsistencv 
which is quit<‘ unaccountable, the most orthodox Brah- 
mans accept their gifts without the least hesitation, and 
on(‘ of the greatest Pandits of Nadiya enlisted the 
Acharyas of the place among his disciples — the connec- 
tion thus formed being still in existence between their 
ilesceiuhints. 

The numerical strength of the Acharyas is very 
small. In the last Census, they were, it seems, includ- 
ed among the Jotishis or Joshis, and the total number 
( 173 ) 
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of the Joshis in each province is given as follows : — 


1. N.-W. ProTincea 35,266 

2. Bengal ... ... 18..%0 

3. Bombay ... ... 10,147 

4. Central India ... 12,204 


Very few of the Acharva caste of Bengal have yet 
been able to distinguish thein.>ielves, either by Western 
learning or by service under the British Government of 
India. 

Ganaks of Assam.— The Ganaks of Assam have a 
somewhat higher position in their province than the 
Acharyas have in Bengal. The usual surnames of the 
Ganaks are Dalai and Bara Dalai and their total number 
23,739. Compared with the total population of the 
province, their numerical strength is not very incon- 
siderable. 



PART IX. 

THE WRITER CASTES. 

CHAP. I.—THE KAYASTHAS. 

The Kayasthas are found in almost every part of 
India. They are a very large body ; the last Census 
gives the following figures regarding their numerical 
strength ; — 

Bengal ... 1,466,748 

Assam ... 92,895 

N.-W. Pro\ince8 521,812 

Central India 74,471 

Raj pu tana 28,913 

Total ... ... 2,239,810 

The Kayasthas are described in some of the sacred 
books of the Hindus as Ksatriyas ; but the majority 
of the Kayastha clans do not w^ear the sacred thread, 
and admit their status as Sudras, also by the observance 
of mourning for a period of thirty days. But, whether 
Ksatriyas or Sudras, they belong to the upper layer of 
Hindu society, and though the higher classes of Brah- 
mans neither perform their religious ceremonies nor 
enlist them among their disciples, yet the gifts of the 
Kayasthas are usually accepted by the great Pandits of 
the country without any hesitation. 

The literal meaning of the word “Kavastha” is 
^ standing on the body \ According to the Pur&ns, the 
Kftyasthas are so-c^led, because being Ksatriyas, 
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they must be regarded as having their origin in the 
arms of the great god Brahma. The real derivation of 
tlie word is, perhaps, to be traced to the idea that the 
Brahmans must be regarded as the head ornaments 
of the king, and the Kayasthas as ornaments for the 
arms. However that may l>e, the Kayasths have, from 
a very remote period of anticjuity, been recognized as 
the class whoso proper avocation is to serve as clerks 
and accountants.* The Brahmans excluded them from 
the study of the Sanskrit language and literature. But 
they learned the thn^e ll’s with great care, and, during 
the period of Jloslem rule, mastered the Persian lan- 
guage with such assiduity as to make it almost th(‘ir 
inotlier-tongue. At the present time, th(^ honours and 
distinctions conferred by the Indian Universities are 
as eagerly and as successfully sought by them as by 
the Brahmans and the Vaidyas. As authors, journalists 
and public speakers they do not now lag behind any 
other caste, and, in fact, in some of the d(*partments 
of English soholar.diip they almost surpass the Brah- 
mans themselves. In th<‘ field of journalism, India 
has not yet had better men than the two Mukerjis — 
Harish Chandra and Samldiu Chandra. But among 
public speakers the first to <listinguish himself hy his 
orations in English was the late Kayastha Bahii Barn 
Gopal Ghose, wdiile amongst the living bat<di of orators, 
the field is e([ually divided between Kayasthas and 
Brahmans. The case is the same in the legal profes- 
sion. Of the two best native Advocates of the Bengal 
High Court one is a Brahman, and the other is a 
Kayastha ; while of the eight Hindu Judges uppoint<Ml 
to the Bench of the High Court of Bengal, since its 
creation, exactly half the number have been Kayasthas. 

Daring the time of the Hindu kings, the Brahmans 
refrained from entering the public service, and the 

* See Yainavalhaya, 1, 3!)5. From the manner in which the wortl 
K&yaetha is ueecl in the ancient SaiiMkrit works, it seems tliat origin* 
ally it meant a secretary, derk or scribe. 
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Kayasthas had almost the monopoly of the subordinate 
appointments. Even under the Manomedan kings, some 
of them attained very high positions, as, for instance, 
the Bangadhikaris, who had charge of the revenue de- 
partment under the Nababs of Moorshedabad, and Rai 
burlav Ram,* the Prime Minister of Ali Verdi Khan. 
Rajas Shitab Roy and Ram Narayan, who were Govern- 
ors of Behar, in the period of double government or 
interregnum which intervened between the battle of 
Plassey and the removal of the Exchequer to (_'alcutta, 
were also Kavasthas. Under British rule the Kayastha 
element has been predominating in all the departments 
of the public service. In the United Provinces, Bengal 
and Behar, the number of Kayastha officials exceeds per- 
haps those of all the other castes Uiken together. The 
Kavasthas are said to be the writer caste. But their expe- 
rience of the ways of transacting public business has 
qualified them for the very highest offices connected with 
the civil government of the country. They generally 
prove 0(iual to any position in which they are placed. 
They have been successful not only as clerks, but in the 
very higlu'st executive and judicial offices that have 
yet been thrown oi)cn to the natives of this country. 
The names of the Kayastha Judges, Dwarka Kath 
Mitra, Ramesh Chandra Mitra and Chandra Madhava 
Ghosh, are well known and respected by all. In 
the Executive service the Kiiyasthas have attained 
tlie same kind of success. One of them, Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, is now the Commissioner or chief Executive 
Officer of one of the most important divisions of Bengal. 
Another named Kalika Das i)atta has been for several 
years einployeil as Prime Minister of the Kooch Beh.ar 
llaj, giving signal proofs of his ability as an administra- 
tor by the success with which he has been managing 
the affairs of the principality in his charge. 

• Babu Oot>al Lai Mitra, |tho able Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 
Municipal Curporatiou, is, ou bis mother's side, descended from 
Bai Burlav. 

B, HC 
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CHAP. II.— THE KAYASTHAS OP BENGAL. 

The Kayasthas of Bengal are di^dded into the follow- 
ing classes : — 

1. Dftkahina Karhi. 4. Bfirondra. 

2. Uttara Karhi. 5. Sylheti. 

3. Bangaja. 6. Golam or bUlto KftyaBthas. 

For all practical purposes these are separate castes, 
and intermarriage between them is, generally speaking, 
quite impossible. 

§ 1 . — The Ddkshina Rarliis of Bengal, 

The Dakshina Rarhis, or the K&yasthos of the 
southern part of Burdwan, affect the greatest veneration 
for the Brahmans, and profess to believe in the legend 
that traces their descent from the five menial servants 
that are said to have accompanied the five Brahmans 
invited by King Adisur.* The Dakshina Rarhis are 
divided into three main groups, namely 

1. Kalin. | 2. Maulik. 

3. The serenty-two houBes. 

The Kulins have the highest status, and they again 
are subdivided into sevenii hypergamous sections that 
have different positions for matrimonial purposes. The 


* See page 37, anU* 
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HBOal surnames of the several sections of tbe Dakshina 
Rarhi K&yasthas are as stated below 


1, 

Surnames of the Kulins among ( 

1. 

Ghose. 


the Dftkahina Barhi ii^as- < 

2. 

Basu. 


thas. ( 

3. 

Mittra. 



1. 

Dey. 



2. 

Datta. 



3. 

Kar. 


Surnames of the Maulikas or 

4. 

Palit. 


middle class Dftkshina Barhis. 

5. 

Sen. 



6 . 

Sinha* 



7. 

Das. 



8. 

Guha. 



1. 

Nag. 



2. 

Som. 



3. 

Rudra. 



4. 

Aditya. 



5. 

Aich. 



6 . 

Raha. 



7. 

Bhanja. 



8. 

Horh. 

3. 

Surnames of the important classes 

9. 

Bramha.' 


among the seventy-two families { 

10. 

Nandi. 


of the Dftkshina Barhis* 

11. 

Rakshit. 



12. 

Chandra. 



13. 

Bardhan. 



14. 

Bhadra. 



15. 

Dhar. 



16. 

Jas. 



17. 

Sain. 



18. 

Rahut. 


1 19. 

Manna. 


The rules which regnlate and determine the elegihi- 
lity of a K&jnstha boy or girl for matrimonial parjrases, 
are quite as complicated as those of the Rarhi Brah- 
mans. But while the status of a Kulin Rarhi Brah- 
man depends on his being able to marry his daughters 
with Kulin bridegrooms, the position of a D&Kshina 
Rarhi K&yastha remains intact only if he is able to 
marry his eldest son into the family of a Kulin of 
simiuur rank. A K&yastha can give his daughter to 
any one whether he is a Kulin or a Maulika. 

Among the Babus of Calcutta, the number of D&k- 
shina Rarhi K&yasthas is far larger than that of any 
other caste. The majority of the D&kshina Rarhis are 
Bekti worshippers of a moderate type. The deities they 
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worship most generally are Durga and E^H. Bat their 
orthodox memoers follow the discipline imposed upon 
them by their Brahman Gurus, and they neither drink 
any kind of spirituous liquor, nor oat anj' kind of flesh 
excepting that of goats offered in sacrihce to some god 
or goddess. Of all the classes of Kayasthas in Bengal, 
the Dakshina Rarhis have, under British rule, made 
the greatest progress in education, and in securing 
official positions. 

§ 2 . — The Uttara Earhi Kayasthas. 

The caste position of the Uttara Rarhis, or the* 
Kavasthas of the northern portion of the BurJwan 
Division, is the same as that of the Dakshina Rarhis. 
But the northerners do not ])rofess the same veneration 
for the Brahmans as the southerners. The former openly 
deny the authenticity of the legend which traces the 
descent of tlie Biuigali Kavasthas from the fivti menial 
servants of the five* llrahmans brought by King Adisur 
from Kanouj in tin* ninth (»entury of the (»ra of (Uirist. 
An Uttara Rarhi very seMoin falls j^rostrate at tht* feet 
of a Brahman, an<l usually salutes the priestly caste by 
a curt jfranam, which does not imply much reverence. 

The Uttiira Rarhis are most numerous in the district 
called Birbhoom, ami in the adjoining j>ortions of the 
Moorshedahad District. Some famili(*sof tlie same clan 
are to be found also in the towns of Patna, Bhagalpur, 
Dinajpur and Jessore. Many of th(‘ leading /(unindars 
of Bengal, as, for instance, the Rajas of Dinajpur, 
Paikpara ami Jessore are Uttara Rarhis. There was 
formerly an Uttara Rarhi family of /aunindars in the 
district of Malda who, for s(‘veral g<MU»rations, were in 
possession of the barony of lihatia Gopalpore, including 
a i»ortion of the city of Gour. No member of the com- 
munity has risen wry high in the service of Govcminont 
in recent times. But under th<? Mahomedan rulers of 
Bengal, the Uttara liarhis held some of the highest 
offices. The charge of the revenue department was 
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then almost entirely in the hands of the Bangadhicary 
Mahasaya family of Dahpara near Moorshedabad ; and so 
great was their influence that when Hastings removed 
the Khalsa or Exchequer to Calcutta, he was obliged 
to place it in the hands of one of their clansmen, who 
was also one of their quondam clerks. This man, whose 
name was Ganga Govind Sing, became, by virtue of his 
office, the arbiter of the destinies of the Bengal zemin- 
dars, and by taking advantage of his opportunities 
made himself one of the richest landlords in the country. 
His master was perhaps too shrewd to negociate directly 
with the zemindars, like Sir Thomas Kiimbold of Madras. 
He required an intermediary, and as Ganga Govinda 
was his chief fiscal officer, he was deemed the best man 
for the office. Perha]>s he acquired a great hold over 
Hastings bv helping him in the prosecution and con- 
viction of i^and Kumar. Whatever was the cause of 
the undue favour showm to him by his master, his power 
was great. Though serving under the immediate super- 
vision of one of the greatest satraps that England has 
ever sent out to India, his confidence in the strength of 
his own position was such that he compelled the 
zeminilars, whose revenue he had to assess, to give him 
not only money which could bo easily concealed, but 
also substantial slices of their esbites which conclusively 
proved his corrupt practices. The Raja of Dinajpur, 
who w’as Ins casteman, was, out of jealousy, absolutely 
ruined by him. The proud Brahman Raja Krishna 
Chandra of Nadiya was reduced by him to such 
straits as to be obliged to beg for his favour in the most 
humiliating terms and at a later time Raja Krishna 
Chandra’s heir, Raja Sib Chandra, w’as com{>elled to be 
present at the funeral ceremony of Ganga Govind’s 
mother. When Hastings was hauled up before the 

^ The original of this letter or rather memorandum is nven in 
Dewan Kartika Ohandra Roy's history of the Nadiya Rajas. The 
foUowing is a translation of it 

** Mv son is disobedient, the Exchequer Court is impracticable, 
I depend upon Ganga Govind.*’ 
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British Parliament to answer the charges of malad- 
ministration and corruption that were brought against 
him, Ganga Govinda, as his right-hand man, naturally 
came in for a large share of Uie vituperative phrases 
that the genius of Burke could invent. The great orator 
characterized him as the ^‘captain-general of iniquity*’ 
“ and the broker-in-chief of bribery.” Nothing, how- 
ever, was ever done to compel him to disgorge the 
properties he had acquired, and they are still in the 
possession of his descendants by adoption, now called 
the Paikpara Rajas.* 

Since Ganga Govinda’s time no U tiara Rarhi has at- 
tained a high position in the service of Government. 
The highest officials in their class are at j)resont not 
above the rank of Subordinate Magistrates. In tbe legal 
profession also the Uttara Rarhis are as meagrely repre- 
sented as in the various departments of the public ser- 
vice. The only members of the clan who have any 
considerable amount of legal practice are Babu Snrja 
Narain Sing, of the District court of Bhagalpur, Babn 
Purnendu Narain, of the District court of Patna, and 
Mr. S. P. Sinha, who is a barrister-at-law, and practises 
in the High Court of Calcutta. 

Among the Uttara Itarhis Kulinism, or high caste 
status, is the result of having lieen originally residents 
of some particular villages in the Kaiuli Sub-division 
of the Moorshedabad District. The names of these vil- 
lages are liasorah, Panchthupi, Jajan, &c. An Uttara 
Rarhi Ghosh or Sinha is not necessarily a Kulin. It is 
only a Ghosh of Rasorah or Panchthupi that can claim 
a high position in the caste. 


* The original homo of Ganga GoTinda wau the town of Kandi, 
now the hearl qtiarteni of a subdivision in tho district of Moorshe- 
dabad. When ho became the Dewan of Hastings, ho built, for hit 
residence, a palatial mansion in Calcutta, on the site now occupied by 
tbe warehouses on the southern side of Beadon Souare. His descend- 
ants userl formerly to be called the Rajas of Kandi. But as they now 
usually reside at Paikpara, in the suburbs of Caloutta, they are alio 
called Rajas of Paikpara. 
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The nsaal samames of the Uttara Barhis are as stated 
below : — 


L 

2 . 

3. 


Sarnames of the Kulins 

Surnames of the second class 
called Sanmoulik. 


1. Ghosh. 

2. Sinha. 

1. Das. 

2. Datta. 

3. Bfittra. 


Surnames of the third class 
called Ekpoua or one- 
fourth house. 


1. Das. 

2. Ghoidi. 

3. Kar. 

4. Sinba. 


§ 3 . — The Bangaja Kayasthas* 

The importance of this clan is not less than that of 
any other class of Bengali Kayasthas. The great Pra- 
tapailitya, whose father had been the prime minister of 
the last Patan King of Bengal, and who at the time of 
the conquest of the province by the Moguls carved out 
an independent kingdom in its seaboard, was a Bangaja. 
For a time Pratapaditya defied the great Akbar, and the 
conquest of his kingdom vras ultimately effected by Raja 
Man Sing, chiefly through the treachery of Bhava Nand 
Majumdar, who nad been in the service of Pratapaditya 
as a pet Brahman boy, and who subsequently became the 
founder of the Nadiya Raj family through the favour of 
the imperial general whom he had helped. The descend- 
ants of Pratapaditya are still to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of his ruined capital in the Sundarbans. 
Though shorn of their greatness, they are to this day 
locally called Rajas, and possess very considerable in- 
fluence among their castemen. The zemindars of Taki, 
who still possess some property, are the descendants of 
Pratapaditya’s uncle, Basanta Roy. The ancient Rajas 
of Bakla, which covered nearly the whole of the modem 
district of Bakergunge, were also Bangajas. So, too, 
were the ancient zemindars of Noakhali and Edilpore. 
Perganah Edilpore in Fureedpore is now in the possession 
of Babu Kali Krishna Tagore of Calcutta. 

The Bangajas are to be found chiefly in the eastern 
districts of Bengal. In Calcutta they are not numeri- 
cally strong ; but are represented by such leading men 
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as Mr. Jnstico Chandra Madhava Ghosh, who is now 
one of the Judges of the Bengal High Court, and Mr. 
M. Ghosh, who is now one of its leading Advocates. 

The usual surnames of the Bangaja Kayasthas of the 
different grades are as mentioned below : — 


( 1 . Basu. 

Surnames of the highest class of J 2. Ghosh. 

Bangaja Kayostmie. ] 3. Giiha. 

\ 4. Mittra. 

Surnames of the second class of f J* 

Bangaja Kayfwthwi. \ 5; 

f 1. Adhya. 

2. Aiikiir. 

3. Hhadra. 

4. BUhnii. 

5. C'handra. 

6. Don. 

7. Deb. 

8 . Dhar. 

Surnames of the third class of J i®’ 

Bangaja Kayasthas. , 

12. Nandi. 
1.3. Pal. 

14. Palit. 

15. liaha. 

1 (). Rakshit. 

17. Sen. 

18. Sinha. 

I 19. 80 m. 


§ 4 . — Tlie Barendra Kdt/asthas. 

The Barendra Kayasthas do not differ from the other 
classes of Bengali Kayasthas either in culture or in 
respect of casto status. The usual surnames of the 
several grades of Barendras are as suited Ixdow : — 


First class 


Second class 


-{ 

-( 


1. Chaki. 

2. jyM, 

3. Nandi. 

1. Datta. 

2 . 

3. 

4. Sinha. 
1. Dam. 


4. Kair. 


Third clast 
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§ ^.—The Golam KayaslliOB of Eatt Bengal. 

There are many Eayasthas in East Bengal who are 
called Golams or slaves. Some of them are still attach- 
ed as domestic servants to the families of the local 
Brahmans, Vaidjas, and aristocratic Kayasthas. Even 
those who have been completely emancipated, and are 
in the position of well-tonlo and independent citizens, 
•re obliged l)y local custom to render on ceremonial 
occasions certsiin menial ser^ces for the glorification of 
their ancient patrons and masters. Some of the Golams 
have in recent times become rich landholders, and it is 
said that one of them has got the title of Rai Bahadoor 
from Governni(‘nt. The marriage of a Golam generally 
takes place in his own class ; but instances of Golams 
mariying into aristocratic Kayastha families are at 
present not very rare. The Golams are treated by all 
the high caste Hindus as a clean caste. The Brahmans 
who minister to the ordinarj’ Kayasthas as priests, 
evince no hesitation to perform similar rites for the 
Golams. The Golams of the Vaidyas serve also the 
Brahmans and the Kayasthas ; but the Golams of the 
Brahmans and the Kayasthas do not serve the Vaidyas. 



CHAP. III.— THE LALA KAYASTHAS OP NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES, BEHAR AND OUDH. 


Thb Lala Kayasthas have the same position in Behar, 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh that the several classes of 
Kayasthas, spoken of in the last chapter, have in Ben^jal. 
The Lalas are, however, very much addicted to drinking 
and gambling, and in these respects they differ very 
materially from the Bengali Kayasthas who, as moderate 
Kaktas or bigoted Vislmiivite.s, are mostly teetotalers. 
The Kayasthas of Hindustan proper are divided into 
the following classes : — 


1. Srivastas. 

2. Karana. 

3. Amhaiita. 

4. 8akya Scni. 

5. Kula SreshtL 

6. Bhatiuunri. 

13. 


7. Mathuri. 
a BiiryaDhaja. 
9. Biilroiki. 

10. AHtaiDo. 

11. Nifcama. 

12. Gour. 

Unai. 


Members of these different clans may eat together 
and smoke from the same pipe. But intermarriage 
between them is impossible, and they must be regarded 
as separate castes having only a similar status. The 
usual surnames of the Lala Kayasthas are : Das, Lai, 
Uai, Sahaya and Sing. 


§ 1 . — The Srivaita Kdyatthas. 

The Srivastis derive their name from the ancient 
city of Srivasta, which was the capital of the king- 
dom of Uttara Kosbalo, and which has been identifira 
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^ith a place called at pi^sent Sahet Mahet * in the 
district of Gonda. The Srivasta Kayasthas are a very 
numerous body, and are to be found in every part of 
the United Provinces, Behar and Oudh. Some of 
the Srivastis take the sacred thread, and some do not. 
Those who take the thread are teetotalers and vegetari- 
ans. The rest indulge in flesh meat and strong drink. 
It is said that the Srivastis are all of the Kasyapa Gotra. 
But if they are Sudras then they do not violate any 
rule of the Shastras by marr}nng within their Gotra 
as they are necessarily obliged to do. There are, how- 
ever, some other peculiarities in the marriage customs 
of the Srivastis w’hich cannot but be held to be inconsis- 
tent with the law of the Hindu Shastras on the subject. 
For instjinee, it is said that, as among some of the 
Rajputs and Kalwars, so among the Srivasta Kayasthas, a 
marriage may take place between a boy and a girl even 
where the bride is older in age. The following sur^ 
names are assumed by some of the Srivastis : — 

1. Akhori (literally ** a man of letters’*). 

2. Araoclha. 

3. Qanongfo (a lawyer). 

4. Muhtavi. 

5. Bhowri. 

Among the Kayasthas of Upper India, the caste 
status of a family depends usually upon the official 
position held by their ancestors in the service of the 
former rulers of the country. The descendants of the 
Patwaris or village accountants have generally the 
lowest position. The four leading Srivasti families of 
Behar are the following : — 

1. The family of the Raias of Tillothu in the District of Airab. 

2. The family of Kaja Kajeeri Proead of Surajporo in Arrah. 

3. The family of the Kajas of Sedisapore near Dinapore. 

4. The family of the 8udder Kanaregoe of Bakhrat in the 

District of Mozufferpore. 

* For a full acoount of tho ruins of Sahet Mahet, and the grounds 
on which they are held to be the remains of the ancient city of 
Srivasta, see Hunter’s Imptrial Vol. XII, p. 126. 

t Bakhra is in the vicinity of the site of the ancient free city 
of Vaisah, of Buddhistio history. 
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The ancestors of these families held very high oflSces 
in the service of tlie Mogal Emperors, and also under 
the East India Comjmny, in the early days of its 
political siii)reniacy. The Sodisapore family rendered 
very important seVviees to tlie British Government at 
the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. The four families 
mentioned above still possess consideralile local in- 
fluence, and among their castemen their supremacy is 
undisputed. The Srivasta zemindars of Sahcbganj in 
the District of Ohaj>ra have also considerable influence 
among their castemen. The late Hoirble Har Bans 
Sahoy of Arrah was a 8rivasti. So also is Kaj Jai 
Prokash Lai, the present factotum of the Baja of 
Domraon. 

§ 2 . — Tlie Amhastha Kayasilias. 

Blanu gives the name Ambasth to the progeny of a 
Brahman father and Vaisbva mother, and lays down that 
their pro|>er profession is the practice of in(‘dicine.^ But 
there is a class of K\va>thas in Behar, and in the 
eastern districts of the N.-W. Provinces, wlio alone use 
that name to designate their caste. Its derivation is 
not definitely known. It is quite possible that it is 
derived from the name of a Perganah in < )ndh called 
Ameth. The Ambastlia Kavasthas an* very numerous 
and influential in South Behar including the districts of 
Monghyr, Patna and Gaya. Baja Bam Narayan, who 
was Governor of Behar, in the early days of British 
ascendancy, was an Ambasthi. He has no lineal 
descendants, but his family is represented by some 
collaterals, of whom Babu Isri Prasad of Patna is one. 

§ 3 . — The Karan Kdt/asfhas. 

The Karan clan of North Indian Kayasthas are to 
be found chiefly in Tirhoot or North Behar where they 
are usually employed as Patwaris or village accountants. 


Maou, X,8,43. 
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Their position is inferior to that of the Srivastas 
and Ambastas. The Uttara Rarhi KAyasthas of Bengal 
claim to be Karans. The Karans of Orissa have no 
connection with those of North Behar. 

§ 4. — Tlie Sakya Seni Kayasthas. 

The Sakya Seni Kayasthas are very nnmcrons in the 
District of Etawa in the Doab, and are to be found in 
every part of the Gangotic valley from Hardwar to 
Patna. Many of the wealthiest landholders of Etawa, 
Eta and Fatehporc are Sakya Senis. Like the Sri- 
vastas they are divided into three classes, namely, Ail, 
Dusri and Khore. These do not intermarry, and must 
be regarded as separate cjistes. The Sakya Senis have 
a lower social position than the Srivastas. 

llaja Shitab Boy, who was Governor of Behar in the 
days of what is called the “double Government,” was a 
Sakya Seni. The following account rogarding him is 
to be found in Macaulay’s review of the administration 
of Warren Hastings : — 

A chief named Shitab Roy had been intrusted with the ^rovem- 
ment of Behar. His valour ami his atUkchment to the English had 
more than onre been signally proved. On that memorable day on 
which the people of I'atna sibw from their walls the whole army of 
the Mogul scatieretl by the little bautl of Captain Knox, the voice 
of the British comiueroi-s assignetl the palm of gallantry to the 
brave Asiatic. “ 1 never,” said Knox, when he introduced Shitab 
Roy, covereil with bloo<l and dust, to the English functionaries 
assembled in the factory, “ I never saw a native fight so before.” 
Shitab Roy was involv<Hl in the ruin of Mahomed Keza Khan, was 
reniov*^! from otfice, and \»-as placed under arrest. 

“ The revolution completed, the double (vovernment dissolved, the 
Com|^»any installed in the full sovendgnty of Bengal. Hasting had 
no iimtive to treat the late niinistcrs \>ith rigor. Their trial had 
iH'on put off on various pleas till the new organization was complete. 
They were then brought before a committee over which the Governor 
proslded. Shitab Roy was 8|>ecdily acquitted with honour. A 
formal nnology was mode to him for the restraint to which he had been 
subjected. All the eastern marks of respect were bestowed on him. 
Ho was clotheil in a robe of state, presented with jewels and with a 
richly harnessed elephant, and sent back to his Government at 
Patna. But his health had suffereii from confinement ; his spirit 
had been cruelly wounded ; and soon after his liberation he died of 
a broken hoarw* 
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The late Baja Bhoop Sen Sin/; of Patna was the 
daughter’s son of Shitab xloy’s son, Kalyan t^ing. Bhoop 
Sen left two sons named Mahipat and Roop Narain. 
The line of Maharaja Mahipat is now represented by his 
widowed daughter>in-law, Mahurani Tikam Kutnari. 
Kumar Roopi Narain is still living, but is a lunatic. 
The family have their residence in the quarter of Patna 
called the Dewun Mahallab. 

§ 5. — The Kula Sreshti KS-yasthaa. 

The Kula Sreshti K&yasthas are found chiefly in the 
districts of Agra and Eta. 

§ 6. — The Bhatnagari, 

The Bhatnagar K&yastfaas derive their name from 
the town of Bhatnagar or Bhatner in the Hanumangar 
District on the north of Bikaneer. “They are found 
in great numbers in almost all the districts inhabited 
by the Gaur Brahmans, from Samblml and Morada* 
bad to Agroba and Ajmere. They are also scattered 
over some of the Eastern provinces. The Bhatnagaris 
are not considered very jture Hindus, and are more 
addicted to drinking than other Kilyasthas. But their 
official position in some places has enabled them to 
acquire considerable influence. They are the Kanangos 
of Gwalior and Mahaban in Mathura. The Gaur 
Bhatnagars are Kanangos of Mariyahu in Jounporo, 
of Chapra and Monghyr.* 

§ 7. — The Malhuri Kdgasthast 

The Mathuri Kaya.sthas are, as their name indicates, 
inhabitants of the country round the ancient city of 
Mathnra. 

§ 8. — The Suryadhaja K&yaethat. 

The Snryodhaja K^asthas are to be found in the 
Districts of Balia and Gazipur. In the Bijnour District 
the Snryadbajas claim to be Brahmans. 

* ElUot^i SupplenmM Qkutary, p. 86> 
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$ 9 . — The Balmila Kdyasthae. 

The Balmiki Kfiyasthas are to be found in Qnjrat. 
The late Mr. Justice Nana Bhai Haridas, of the Bom-* 
bay High Court, was a Balmiki K&yastha. 

§ 10. — The Aahtham K&yaMhaa. 

The Asbthana Kayasthas are to be found in Agra, 
Balia and Gazipnr. 

§ 11. — The Nigama Kdyouthaa, 

The Eayasthas of Unao claim to be Nigama E&jas- 
thas. 

§ 12. — The Qaur Kdyasthat. 

Like the Gaur Brahmans, the Gaur K&yasthas appear 
to have been originally inhabitants of the tract of 
country now included in the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab. The Gaur Kiyasthas are to be found in almost 
all the Districts lynng between Delhi and Patna. The 
Gaur Eayasthas of Azimgad are chiefy Sikhs. The 
Bhatnagaris seem to be a section of the Ganrs. 

§ 13. — The Kdycuthat of Unao. 

The Eayasthas of Unao are a very important commu* 
nity. They claim to be of the Nigama class. There are 
many eminent lawyers and high officials among them. 



CHAP. IV.— THE WRITER CASTES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

In the Andhra country, including the north-eastern 
districts ol* the Mailras Presidency, the work of writers 
and accountants is done cliiefly liy the Niyofji Brah- 
mans. The Karnams of the province, whose casU* 
status is similar to that of the Kayasthas of Northern 
India, are also einj)loyed in similar capacities. The 
Karnams are, howt*ver, a small community, and as very 
few of them have attained hi^h j)ositionH in (xovern- 
ment service or in the liberal professions, they cannot 
be said to be equal to the Kayasthas of Ben;ial, either 
socially or intellectually. The Karnams take the sacred 
thread, but are ro/^arded by all a.s Sudras. 

In Mysore and in the British districts towards its 
south and east, the classes that are usually held to Iks 
entitled to the desi^^nation of writer ea'^les, are the 
Kanakkans and the iShanbho^^s. Intellectually and so- 
cially these are more like the Karnams, than like tlu^ 
Kayasths of Northern India. 

In the Dravira country, the Vellalars ami some of the 
Vadugas claim to be Kayasthas, and though they are 
generally described as ^gricult^ral castes, they seem to 
have, in many respects, the same ]»osition as the writer 
C2istes of Northern India. The Vellnlars iir«j tlivided 
into two classes, the usual surnaino of one of which is 
Mndaliar, and that of the other Pillai. The Muduliars 
have a higher position than the other Vellalars. The 
Mudaliars are found chiefly near Arcot and iSalem. The 

( 1^2 ) 
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Vellalars, whose surname is Piliai, are found chiefly 
in the extreme south. Neither the Mudaliars nor the 
Pillais take the sacred thread ; but they are regarded 
as very clean Sndras, and the Brahmans accept their 
gifts without much hesitation. 

” The Vadugas are not, jiroperly speaking, a separate 
«‘ast<*. In Dravira the name is applied to the Sndras 
of the Telegu country who have migrated, and are 
domiciled, in the Dravira districts. The high caste 
^^•ldugas liave the same jiosition as the Vellalars. The 
usual%urname of the Vadugas is Naidn. There are 
many well-<«lnc!ited num among , both the Vadugas 
and the Vidlalars, and members of those castes are as 
numerous in the puldic service and the liberal pro- 
fessions in Southern India, as the Kavasthas are in 
the saini" lines ol business in Northern India. 


R, HO 


13 



CHAP. V.-~.THE PRAPHUS OF THE HOMRAY 
PRESIDENCY. 

The word Prabliu literally means ‘ lord.’ It is the 
caste namo of a very small Imt imporUint community 
found in Western India. Their toUil niimher is only 
21^,559 ; but they are a very inUdlirriMit and ener- 
getic class. The two main sub-divisions among them 
are the following : — 

1. Chandra Seni Prahhu—found chiefly near Poona. 

2. Pataui Prabhu— found in Bombay and i«ujrat. 

There are other classes of Prabhus besidivs tlu»se, as. 
for instance, the Donmi Prabhus, of (loa. The Pnibhus 
wear the sacred thread, and, claiming to lx» Ksatriyas, 
perform their poojas and prayers in the same manner 
as the highest of tlie twice-l>orn castes. Nevertheless 
they are usually considered to have only tin? .same foot- 
ing as tliat which the Kfiyasthas have in Northern 
India. They held very high offices under the Maratta 
kings. The great Sivaji's chief .'»ceretary was a Chan- 
dra Seni Prabhu, named Bulaji Auji, whose acuteness 
ami intelligence are recorded by tlui English Govern- 
ment at Bomhay on an o<!casion of his being sent there 
on business.* Miilhar Khanderao (’hitnavis, Vakil, dis- 
trict Amraoti, is a de.scendunt of lialaji Auji. Two of 
his other descendants are now receiving their educatioti 
in England at the exp<*nse of the Maharaja (iuikwar of 
Baroda. »Sakharuin Hari (vupti, who was Minister to 


Sco Grant Puff's HUiory ofiht Afaralhast Vol. 1, p. 201. 
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l{aghunath Rao, Peshwa, .and who suffered a cruel 
(loath for his fidelity to his master, was a Prabhu also. 
One of .his descendants is employed at present as a 
General in the army of H. H. the Maharaja Holkar. 
Uowji Appaji, who was Minister to Govinda Rao Guik- 
war, and who after the death of his master became the 
most powerful man in the country and almost a “ King 
maker,” was also of the Prabhu caste. Rowji’s brother 
Rabaji was the Oommander of the Guikwar’s Cavalry. 
Of the same caste were also Mahipat Kao, who was 
Prime Minister to Madhoji Bhouslav, and Krishna Rao 
Madhav Chitnavis, who was Prime Minister to Raghuji 
Bhouslav II, of Xagpore. The Hon'ble Gangadhar Rao 
Madhav ( 'hitnavis, who is at present on the Legislative 
( 'ouncil of India as an Additional Member, is a grandson 
(if the Nagpore premier, Krishna Rao Chitnavis. The 
Hon’ble G. M. Chitnavis is a young man ; but the 
ability and moderation which he has displayed on some 
of tlu* most trying occasions would do credit to many 
a grey-headed Councillor. His brother, Mr. Shankar 
Uao Madhav Chitnavis, holds a very high position in the 
Civil Service of India, being at jiresent a District 
Magistrate and (.\)llector in the ( Vntral Provinces. Of 
the other conspicuous names among the liting members 
of the Prabhu caste, the following may be mentioned 
here : — 

1. Dewan Bahadoor Liixman Jagannath Vaidya, of Poona, 
lato Dewan of Baroila. 

•J. llao Biiharloor Vasudev Mahadeo Somnath, Sir Soobah 
of Haroda. 

3. Ra^hoiuth Sh 'o lUo Tipnavis, Sessions Judge, Bombay 

Prt'sidcncy. 

4. Kao Bahadoor Kandron Daji Adhicari Hazoor, Account- 

ant, Poona. 

5. Kao Bahadoor Anna Gopal Kotwal, Deputy CoUector, 

Surat. 



CHAP. VI.— THE KOLITAS OF ASSAM. 

The F\oHta«s aro found not only in Assam, hut also in 
the Southern Trihutary States of C*hutia Xa^pore. C’olo- 
nel Dalton iloserihes the Kolitas of (/hutia Na^jH»re as 
of fair coni]ilexion, with oootl features aiul w(‘ll-j)ro|»or- 
tioned limbs, and exi»re'i<e> the o|>inion that tliey are 
of Aryan blood with *• a slight deterioration arising from 
intermixture with the le<< eomely abori^in(*>. The same 
remarks apply to tlie Kolitas of As<am, They an* re- 
garded by the best authorities as ^eiiiiine Hindus of 
unmixed desce nt.^ 

Tlu‘ higlH'-it class Kolitas in A<<am, «*alled Bora Koli- 
ta^, liv** (diierty by serving; as elerks and aeeountants. 
Under the Ahan;^ Ihijas almost all the B(»ra Kolitas 
were emphiyed in the* eivil serviet* of their ecMintry. 
Some of the hi;'!! class K(»litas practise trade. AVht*n a 
Kolita mana;'es to lieconif* a hi;r man, he claims to he a 
Kayastha and takes the sacred thread. ( M’ the inferior 
Kolitas, who are mainly a;;ri<ailt ural, many htvc as 
menials in the houses of Brahmans. The Kolitas are a 
pure Sndra caste, and they are almost the* only Siidras 
in Assam who are allowed to enter the cook-room of a 
Brahman. There an* some Kolitas who an* artisans, 
hut their statii.s is inferior to that of tlie aerienltural 
Kolihis. Some of tin? Kolitas are now the ahhots of 
the mona.steries appertjiinin;X to a \'tiishnava S(*ct found- 
ed hy an Assamese Brahman in the fifteenth century. 


* HuTit4!r*H Imjitirial (iazHbte, Vol. I, p. 

f liMl ^ 
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The usual surnames of the Bora Kolitas are Kokatia 
and (Jholiha, both of which have the same signification, 
and are the Assamese and Ahang equivalents of the 
designation “ clerk,” their literal meaning being “ paper 
writer.” The surname of the inferior Kolitas is Kolita. 

The Kolita population is more numerous in Upper 
and Central Assiim than in the Surma Valley. Of the 
2r)3,86() Kolitas returned in Assam in J881, 241,.')8‘d 
w(rre inhabitants of the Bramhajiutra Valley. The 
Kayastha population of Assiim is confined mainly to the 
Surma Valiev. 



PART X. 

THE MERCANTILE CASTES. 


CHAP. [.—THE BxVXIYAS OF BEXGAr.. 

The word Biiniya a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word hanik which means merchant/' The lianiyas 
are certainly entitled to he re^^arded as Vaishyas. But 
the Baniyas of Ben;ial do not wear the sacred thread, 
and the best of them are looked upon as interior Siulras. 
The Baniyas proper of Bengal are divided into two 
cias.ses, namely, — 

1. Htivarna Ranika— mcrrhantH. 

2. Gandha Ban ika-" spice merchants. 

Besides these there are two other classes, namely, the 
Kan.sa Banika and the Sankha Banika, whose profession 
and caste names entitle them to some extent to Ik) re^ijarded 
as Baniyas, but who are not popularly taken to come 
under the cate/rory. From the point of view of caste, 
the Gandha Banik.s, Kansa Baniks, and Sankha Baniks 
have all a higher position than Suvama Baniks ; l)ut 
in respect of wealth, intelligence and culture, the latter 
stand on a far higher footing. There are among the 
Sonar Baniya.s a great many who are big capitalists. 
These have very little entc^rprise, and generally sec?k the 
safest investments. The middle classes among them 
have generally poddari shops in the large towns where 
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they sell and buy gold and silver in the fonn of ingots, 
as Veil as in the sha])e of jdate and jewellery. The 
Gandha Baniyas form the majority of the grocery shof)- 
keepers of Bengal. The Kansa Baniks and iSankna 
Baniks also pursue the occupations assigned to their 
castes. There are many well-to-do people among the 
Gandha Baniyas and the Kansa Baniyas, but the 
Sankha Baniyas are, as a class, very ]>oor. 

§ 1 . — Suvarna Baniks of Bengal. 

The Suvarna Baniks are popularly called Sonar Baniyas. 
They are a very intelligent and well-to-do class, but 
they are treated as a degraded caste. The good Brah- 
mans do not take even a drink of water from their 
hands. Their spiritual guides are the Chaitanite Gos- 
sains, and their religious services are performed by a 
class of degraded Brahmans called Sonar Baniya Brah- 
mans. 

The Sonar Baniyas are believed to be very hard-fisted, 
and ]>erhaps they are actually so in certain concerns of 
life ; hut they never deny themselves any personal 
comfort consistent w ith their ideas of economy. Some 
of them live in palatial mansions, and keep splendid 
equipages. They do not invest much of their money 
for the l)enefit of their souls in the next world, and 
with the exce]>tion of a few of their wealthy members, 
they very seldom incur any expenditure by way of 
charity to the poor. As a class the Sonar Baniyas 
are, by nature, endowed with very strong common sense 
and sound judgment, and so they seldom fail to prosper 
in any line of business which they take up. Though 
traders by caste, they do not take any considerable 
share in either the internal or the foreign trade of 
the country. As already stated, there is very little 
onUM'|)rise among them, and a Sonar Baniya who has a 
long purse generally seeks more to conserve his patri- 
mony than to improve it by risky speculations. 
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The free admission of all the castes into the English 
schools and colleges set up in the country, since the 
commeUi'^einent of British rule, has enabled many of the 
Sonar Baniyas to distinguish themselves, more or less, as 
English scholars. The greatest among these was th(‘ late 
Mr. Lai Behari Dey, the well-known author of the 
Gorinda Samanla and the Folk Tale^ of Btaigal. Babu 
Bhola Nath (liandra, the author of Tract h in Imlia^ is 
also of the Sonar Baniya caste. I do not know any 
Sonar Baniya who has y(‘t attained much (eminence in 
the Bar ; l>iit in the Judicial Servi(?e, there are many who 
hold very high positions. The most notable among them 
is Babu Brajendra Kumar Seal, who has now the rank 
of a District (*ourt Judge, and who may on(' day prove 
an ornament of the Bengal High (Vmrt. In the M<*di(*al 
Service also there are some Sonar lianiyas holding very 
high positions. 

The total Sonar Baniya population of Bengal is accord- 
ing to the last (Vnsus y7,;>40 souls in all. They are 
divided into two classes callcnj Sa|)tagraini and Ban- 
gaja. The usual surnam(»s of the Saptagrainis are 
Mallick, Seal, Dhar, I^iiha, Baral, Adhya and Sen. 
Very few of tliese titles are peculiar to the class. But 
the leading Mallicks, Seals and I>Jihas of ralcutta an* 
of the Saptagraini division of the Sonar Baniya caste. 
Abandoned by th<» higher classes of Brahmans, the 
Sonar Baniyas have naturally fallen into the hands of 
the Ohaitanitc (xossains. The teacdiings of their spi- 
ritual guides have made them strict abstainers from an- 
nial food and intoxicating drinks. To that exUntt their 
religion has had a very wholesome^ influence on them. 
The inevitable result of Vishnuvite teachings is, however, 
to cause a relaxation of tho. fetters by wdiich the noble 
religion of the primitive Hindu Rishis sought to enforc<* 
sexual fidelity, and it is said that by leading their fol- 
lowers to pander to them in imitating the alleged flirta- 
tions of Krishna, the ('haitanite (xossains, and the 
Ballavacbari Maharajas are sometimes able to make them 
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wiillow very deej> in the mire of the most abominable 
practices. But, tliou^^h the religion of the Gossains may 
•be cahmlated to corrupt the morality of their followers, 
it must be almost imjiossible for the teachers to take ad- 
vantage of their cult for the gratification of their lust, 
without losing the esteem of their disciples which is 
their only source of income. Many of the Gossains. 
whom 1 know, are themselves very good men, and the 
cfiellus b(ung also very shrewd inen of the world, the 
stories that are usually retailed about their religious 
practices must to a great extent be rpiite without found- 
ation. It is only when the vliella is a young widow 
without any near r(‘lation to j»roteot her. that the spiritual 
teacher may find it j»os>iblf‘ or safe to corrupt her. But 
even in such cases the (iossain is boycotted by his 
disciples in a manner which makes him very miserable 
indeed. Ev(*n aj)art from such checks, no class of men 
can possibly be so bad as some of their religions tend to 
make them. 

The fc^onar Baniyas are very neat and clean in their 
habits. They very decently, and their .style of 

<*onv<‘rsation very sehlom bet raws their low status in 
caste. Their ladies are generally very handsome. 

§ 2. — 77ic (iandha Banih of Bengal, 

The Gandlia Baniks, though entitled to be regarded 
as Vaislivas, are treated in Bengal as middle class 8ndras. 
from whom a good lirahman may take a drink of 
water vrithout any lu^sitation. A Brahman may even 
condescend so far as to accept tlieir gifts and officiate 
at their ndigions cenunonie.s without losing altogether 
his connection with his caste. 

The Gandha Baniks usually live hv keeping shops, 
where they sell spices, sugar, ghi. salt, medicines and 
food-grains. They retail o|iiuin and charas. But they 
very seldom sell ganja, except through a Mahomedan 
servant. The ma jority of the sliopke<»pers of Bengal are 
either Gandha Baniks or Tclis. There are not, among the 
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Gandba Baniks, such big capitalists as are to be found 
among the Sonar Baniras ; nor such big traders as among 
the Telis. But, generally speaking, the Gandha Baniyas* 
are a well-to-do class. They stick to the profession of 
their caste, and I do not know any member of the class 
who has obtained any Uni\’ersity distinction, or has held 
any high office in the service of Government. The 
Gandha Baniyas are all, however, possessed of suffi- 
cient education to be able to keep accounts. Their usual 
surnames are Sinha, Dhani, Mnllik, De, Nag, Sadhu, 
Datta and Dhar, Their total numerical strength is, 
according to the last Census, 123,76.’). 

The Gandha Baniyas live in good houses. But they 
very seldom spend much of their wealth in any other 
kind of personal comfort. It is very unusual for them 
to be dressed decently, and even the wealthiest among 
them generally live in a >ery shabby style. The 
Gandha Baniyas spend very considerable amounts 
in Pujas and marriages. But in other r(*spects, the 
priestly class have verv little influence on them either 
for good or evil. Their women have a very high 
chanicb'r for con jugal fitlclity. 



CHAP. TT.— THE DANIYAS OF NORTHERN 
INDIA. 


To ;iive an exhaustive list of the several Daniya tribes 
and of their snb-trihes is quite as impossible as the enu- 
meration of the several clans of the Rajputs and the 
Drahmans. In the Annals of liajasthayi it is stated that 
the author's Jaina teacher, w ho had for a series of years 
been en^a^jed in compilinp a catalogue of the Daniya 
tribes, and had at one time included in it the names of 
not less than 1,800 different clans, was obliged to aban- 
don the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother priest, from 
a distant province, one hundred and fifty new names.* 
( 'olonel Tod's teacher was evidently contemplating the 
enumeration, not only of the main tribes, but of their 
sub-divisions in every part of India, including Gujrat, 
where the sub-<livisions among the Daniyas are as 
numerous as those among the local Drahmans. The 
main divisions of the Daniyas are not quite so numerous 
as the statement cited above from the Annals of Rajas- 
than might suggest. The commercial tribes best known 
and most usually found in Upper India are the folio w- 
in<r : — 


1 . 

*2. Osijwal (includinfT the Sri- 
mats and Sir Srinials). 

а. Khatidolwal. 

4. Srimali. 

S>, Palliwal. 

б. Porawal. 


7. Bhatiya. 

8. Mahesri. 

9. Asrahari. 

10. Pliiisar. 

11. Umar. 

12. Rastogi. 

1.3, Kcsarwani. 


Tod*8 Annals qf JU^jasfhan, Vol. II., p. 182. 

( -ioa 'I 
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14. Kosandhan. 
lo. Lohiya. 

1($. Soniya. 

17. Suiii Seni. 

15. Bara Seni. 

19. Baiaiiwal. 

*J0. Ayotlhya Bansi. 
:?!. Jaisu.ir. 

22. Mahobiya. 


29. Mabiu'ia. 

24. The liais Baniyos. 
2.). The Kath Baniyas. 
2Ch The Itiioiiiyas. 

27. The .lanarya. 

25. The liohaiia. 

Th«* Ut‘wari Baniyas. 

30. The Kanu. 


Of these the fir-it ten are the richest and most ent<*r- 
j>rising. They claim Rajputana and the ad joining tracts 
as their original home, but are to be found in every 
part of Upper India, from the Sutlej to the Brahma- 
jmtra. They are, generally speaking, very intelligent, 
and. although not possessing much of lit(‘rary culture, 
their aristocratic appearance, cleanly habits, (jourteous 
manners, and capacity for every kind of business, mark 
them out as men of a superior stamp. They are all 
strict vegetarians and abstainers from strong drinks. 

The above are the chief tribes of Upper India that 
usually profess to be, and are recognized as, branches 
of the Baniya or mercantile caste. Among tlie ])ersons 
actually connected with the trading husiiu*ss of Hindus- 
tan proper, a very large number an* of tin? Kshetri 
caste, who, as already stated in a j)revious chapter, claim 
to be of the militiiry group, hut who, as a matter of fact, 
are mainly cloth merchants. In the Punjab, United 
Provinces, Behar, ami (^ileutta,the Kshetris have almost 
the monopoly for the sale of all kinds of textile fabrics, 
from Ca'«ininere shawls and Benares brocades to those 
cheap Manchester dhotis wdiich are now hawked in the 
streets of towns by the shrill and familiar cry of 
“ three pieces to the rupee ; four |)ieees to the rupee, 
&c.” The majority of the several classes of brokers in 
Northern India are also of the Kshetri caste. Among 
the sellers of food-grains, oil-seeds, salt, 8[)ices, &c., the 
several tribes of the Baniyas mentioned above may 
collectively form the majority. But the number of Telis 
and Kullwars among them is also very considerable. In 
fficfc, the Telis, whose proper avocation is the manufac- 
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til re of oil, and the Kallwars who are brewers, claim to 
1)0 Bani 3 "as, though that claim is not admitted by any 
one outside their own spheres. 

§ 1. — Tlie Agaricdh, 

The Agarwalas, Khandolwals and Ossawals are the 
most important classes of Baniyas in Upper India, and 
are to he found in every part of it from the Sutlej to 
the Brahmaputra, and (‘ven outside these limits. The 
Agarwals trace their descent from a Ksatriya king, 
Agra Sen, who r(dgned in »Sirhind, and whose capital 
was at Agraha, now a small town in the Fatehbad Tahsil 
of the llissar District, Bun jab. The exact date of Agra 
S(ui is unknown, but some conjecture about it may be 
made from lh(‘ tradition that his descendants took an 
important part in the struggles between Hinduism and 
dainaism, and that many of them were led to embrace 
the Jaina religion at the time. After the capture of 
Agraha by Sahahuddin (Jhoriin lli»4,andthe dispersalof 
th(* trilie in conse(|uence of that disaster, they renounced 
the military profession, and took to trade. 

There are a few Jains among the Agarwals. The 
majority of tlie caste are Vishnuvites. KSome of them 
offer worship to th(» shrines of Siva and Kali. But 
there an* none among tliein who can be called Sivites or 
Saktas. They all profess great reverence for the field of 
Kurukshetra and the river Ganges. They worship very 
particularly the godiless Laksmi, and celebrate with 
great pomp the Ifiicali, or general illumination of their 
houses, in the night of the new moon in October. The 
Jain Agarwalas are chiefly of the Digambari order. The 
Hindu Agarwals jirofess great reverence towards snakes, 
in acconlanco w ith their traditional belief that one of 
their remote female ancestors was n Nag kanya, 
the daughter of a serpent king. In Delhi the Vaishnava 
Agarwals paint pictures of the snake on either side of 
the outside doors of their houses, and make offering of 
fruits and flowers before them. A great many of the 
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Agarwa^s take the sacred thread ; but they consider the 
practice as optional, and not desirable for those whose 
pursuits or habits of life render it impossible to observe 
the rules and ceremonies prescribed to the twice-born by 
the Shastras. According to the last Census, the numer- 
ical strength of the Agarwals is as shown in the 
following table : — 

N.-W. Provinces ... ... ... 311,517 

Bengal ... ... ... 19,297 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 14,726 


Total, including the figures of other 
Provinces where they are found ... 354,177 

There are about 18 Gotras among the Agarwftls, and 
they observ'e the rule of the Shastras forbidding marri- 
age within the Gotni. Intermarriage is allowed between 
the Jainas and Hindus in their caste. Their widow.^i are 
not allowed to re-marry. The Gauda Brahmans usually 
minister to them as prie.sts. They are all .strict vege- 
tarians and teetotalers. The illegitimate offspring of 
the Agarwals are not altogether without a ctiste sbitiis. 
They are called Da.sa, while those of legitimate birth 
are called Bisa. 

The AgarwTds claim to be the only true representatives 
of the Aryan Vaishyas, and ihefr ocenpation.s have 
throughout been in keeping with the tradition. ‘‘After 
the dispersion of the tribe by Sahahuddin (Jhori their 
talent for business brought individual members to the 
front under the Mahome<lan Emperors of Dcdhi. Tw’o 
of Akbar’s Ministers — Madbu Sail and Todar Mai — are 
said to have been Agarwals.”* But the majority of 
the caste have from remote times been, and still are, 
employed in banking, trade, petty money-lending, and 
.similar pursuits, A few are zemintlars and holders of 
large tenures ; but in mo.st ca.ses their connection with 
the land may be traced to a profitable mortgage on the 
estate of an hereditary landholder, so that landholding 


Tod’s Annalt of Kajftsihan, Vol. 1, p. iHH. 
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cannot properly be reckoned among the characteristic 
pursuits of the caste. The poorer members of the caste 
find employment as brokers, book-keei)ers, touts, workers 
in gold and silver embroidery, and take to any respect- 
able pursuit except cultivation.* 

§ 2 . — The Ossawals^ Srimals and Sri Srimals, 

Though bearing different designations according to 
the names of their original abodes, the C)ssawals, Srimals 
and Sri Srimals are all members of the same caste. 
They are, however, not to be confounded with the 
Sriinalis who form a distinct caste, and with whom they 
cannot intermarry. A very considerable number of the 
great Indian bankers and jewellers are Ossawals, and 
(Colonel Tod cannot be very far from the mark in 
observing that half the mercantile wealth of India 
passes through their hands. In Hajputana they hold 
also very high offices in the service of the local chiefs. 
But in British India, where only the subordinate 
appointments are open to the natives of the country, 
there are scarcely half-a-dozen Ossawals connected with 
the public service. The late Baja 8iva Prasad, who was 
an Ussawal, held the post of Inspector of Schools in the 
North-Western Provinces. Among the living officials 
of the Ossawal caste, the only name generally known is 
that of Mr. Bishen (.'hand, who is a Deputy Collector 
in the United Provinces. In Rajputanathe services 
of the Ossawals are better appreciated. From time 
immemorial they have held mere the highest offices 
connected with finance and the administration of civil 
justice ; and even at present many of the leading offi- 
cials there are of the Ossawali clan. The present Dewan 
of Udaipore, Babu Panna Ijal, is of that tribe : so is 
also Mr. Nath Malji, the chief fiscal officer of Jaipore. 

It is said that there are a few Vishnuvites among 
the Ossaw als. But the majority of them are Jains, and 

* Risley's Tribet and CaH$$ a/ Bengal^ Vol. I, p. 7. 
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they spend vast sums of money in building and 
furnishing temples dedicated to their saints. The 
best and most iinoient of these shrines arc at Palitana 
and Girnar. There are also a few recently-built 
Jain tein])les in C’alcutta which are \vell worth visiting*. 
The Ossawals are to be found in almost all the great 
towns of Northern India. The Jagat Setts of Moor- 
shedabad, whose political support mainly paved the 
way of the English to the actjui-^ition of the sover- 
eignty of Eengal, were Ossawals. That family is well- 
nigh ruined now, but there is a large colony of Ossaw’als 
at Aziingunge near Moorshedabad, who an* all very 
w^ealthy bankers and landholders. The greatest of 
these are Jlay Dhanpat Sing and his nephew' -Ray 
Ohatrapat Sing. Tin* inemh(‘rs of this family have all 
been very remarkable men as bank<*rs and zemindars. 
Ray Latchmipat, the father of (.'liatrapat, was at one 
time involv<‘d in <litticnlties which threatened his ruin ; 
but his reputation for stru't honesty, and his skill in the 
management of his busine>s, enablecl him to tide over 
the crisis with sueocss, and to pay liis creditors in full 
with inU*rost. His creditors themselves offered to forego 
the interest, but he ch*clined to avail himself of the 
concession even in the dark<*st hours of his peril, und 
now the credit of the family is established all the more. 
There w'as lat^dy a run on the bank of Ufiy I )hanpat also. 
Some of his creditors tried to have him declared an 
insolvent. But he contest<»d their ]>roc<*edings, and in- 
stead of taking advantage of the law for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, be is, like bis brother, about to 
pay the last fartliing that he owed to his creditors. 
Such integrity in actual practice has certainly far 
greater value than the olla jmlrhla of copy-book ethics 
and Machiavelism for which the priestly class claim 
to be worshipped by their followers. 

The great defect in the Baniyas of Northern India is, 
as already observcfl, their incapacity to inarch in a<l vance 
of, or even with, the times. With all their wealth and 
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capacity for business they* have done nothing whatever 
to introduce those new industries which the country now 
sadly needs, and whioh, after the experimental stage is 
over, are sure to be profitable. They work in the old 
grooves, or in lines presented to them ready-made, and 
they have not yet given any evidence of an aptitude for 
organising new spheres of commercial activity. In 
this respect they are far surpassed by the Parsis and 
the Nagar Baniyas of Gujrat. Among our Ossawals, 
Agarwals, Khandelwals, Mahesris or Sonar Baniyas there 
is not a single name that, in respect of enterprise, can be 
compared with that of Sir Mangal Das Nathu Bhai 
or Sir Dinshaw Manikjee Petit. 

The ' Bhojak Brahmans minister to the Ossawals as 
priests in the performance of those Brahmanical cere- 
monies that are not eschewed by the Jains. The social 
rank of the Ossawals is the same as that of the Agarwals, 
and their gifts would be accepted without hesitation by 
Brahmans of_all classes. 

Like the Agarwals, the Ossawals give a recognised 
status to their illegitimate progeny calling them Dasa, 
while those of legitimate birth are culled Bisa. 

The usual surnames of the Ossawals are Chand, Das, 
Dosi, Lai, Singh, Golecha, Doogar and Nalaka. 

§ 3 . — llie Khatuielwal Baniyas. 

The Khandelwal Baniyas are not inferior to any of 
the other divisions of the caste, either in wealth or in 
respect of refinement. They derive their name from 
the town of Khandela in the Jaipore State, which at 
one time was the chief city of the Shekhawati Confe- 
deration.* There are both Vishnuvites and Jains among 
Uiem. The Vishnuvite Khandelwals take the sacred 
thread. The millionaire Setts of Mathura are Kbandel- 
wals and of the Jain persuasion, with the exception 
of one branch only that has lately adopted the Vishnu- 


* Soo Tod’s Annals cf Rt^asthanp Vol. II, p. 434. 
B, HC 14 
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vite fsith, tbroagh the inflnence of an Achari monk 
of the Ramannja sect, named Rangachari Swami. 
Mnlchand Soni of Ajmere is a Jain Khandelwal. 

§ SriniaU Bamyat. 

Like the Srimali Brahmans, the Srimali Baniyas 
trace their name to the town of Srimal now called 
Bhinal, near Jhalore in Marwar. With regard to Bhinal 
and Sanchore, Colonel Tod says : — 

These towns are on the high road to Cutch and Oujrat, which 
has given them from the most remote times a commercial celebrity. 
Bhinal is said to contain fifteen hundre<l houses, and Sanchore 
about half that number. Very wealthy mohtdatu or * merchants * 
used to reshle here, but insecurity both within and without has 
much injured these cities, the first of which has its name mdl, from 
its wealth as a mart.—Tod's Annais of Bajaithan^ Vol. II, p. 33SL 

Like the Agarwals, the Srimalis give a recognised 
status to their illegitimate offspring, and call them 
Dasa Srimalis, while those of legitimate birth are 
called Bisa. The latter are all Jains. But among the 
Diisa Srimalis there are both Jains and Yishnuvites. 
There are many rich men among the Srimali Baniyas, 
as, for instance, Panna Lai Jobori, the leading jeweller 
of Bombay, and Makhan Lai Karam Chand, the lead- 
ing banker of Ahmedabad. Like the Ossawals and 
the Khandclwal.o, the Srimali Baniyas generally stick 
to their caste profession, and keep aloof from the public 
services, and the practice of the liberal professions. 
There arc, however, some exceptions. Dr. Tri Bhuvan 
Das, of Junagar, is a Srimali. 

§ 5 . — The Pcdliwal Baniyas. 

The Palliwal Baniyas derive their name from the 
ancient commercial mart of Marwar, about which an 
account has been already given in connection with the 
Palliwal Brambans.* Among the Palliwal Baniyas 
there are both Jains and YisDnnvites. They are very 
numerons in Agra and Jaunpnr. 


* See page 88, anit. 
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§ B.—T1i£ Poravaal Baniyat. 

The Porawal Baniyas seem to derive their name from 
Pore Bander in Gujrat, and, if so then, they are Gnjrati 
Baniyas. They are strong in Lalitpar, Jhansi, Cawnpar, 
Agra, Hamirpur, and Banda. Tney do not take the 
sacred thread. The Srimali Brahmans minister to them 
as priests. Mr. Bhagn Bhai, one of the wealthiest 
bankers of Ahmedabad, is a Porawal. 

§ 7. — The BhaJtiyas. 

Like most of the other Baniya castes of Rajpntana, 
the Bhatiyas claim to be Hajpnts. But whatever 
ground there may be for such pretension, this much is 
certain, that they have no connection whatever with the 
lihatti clan of the Itajput tribe. The Bhatiyas deal 
very largely in the cotton piece-goods imported into this 
country from Manchester. The last Census gives the 
following figures regarding their numerical strength ; — 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 22,06!) 

Punjab ... ... ... ... 23,649 

t^ciDclo ... ... ... ... 8,491 

There is a large colony of Bhati}’as at Karachi in 
Scinde. 

§ 8 . — Ttie Mahesri Baniyas. 

The Mahesris are a numerous tribe found in almost 
every part of the N.-W. Provinces, Rajputana and Behar. 
They are to be found in large numbers in Nagpore also. 
The majority of them areVishnuvites, and take me sacred 
thread. The number of Jains among them is not very 
considerable. Their name is probably derived from 
that of the ancient town of Maheshwar near Indore. 
But some say that their original home is Bikanir, while 
the Mahesris of MosufFerpore trace their name from the 
town of Mahesha near Bhnrtpore. The well-known 
banker, Bans! Lol Abirohand, of Bikanir, who has 
agencies in almost every part of India, b a Maoesri. 
Bo is Sheva Bam Khosal Chand, of Jubbulpore. 
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§ 9 . — The Agraliari BaniyaB, 

The Agraharis are found chiefly in the districts 
round Benares. Their numerical strength is slightly 
in excess of one hundred thousand. There are not 
many wealthy men among them. They take the sacred 
thread, and, like the other leading Baniya clans, are 
strict vegetarians and teetotalers. There are many 
Agraharis who have embraced the Sikh faith. There is 
a large colony of such Agraharis in the district of 
Arrah. 

§ 10 . — The Dhunsar Baniyas, 

The Dhunsars are found chiefly in the Gangetic Doab, 
between Delhi on the west and Mirzapore on the east. 
There are many big landholders among them. They 
take their name from Dhusi, a flat-topped hill, near 
Kewari, in Gurgaon. They are all Vishnuvites, and 
there are no Jains among them. They do not devote 
themselves entirely to trade. In fact their chief pro- 
fession is penmanship, and they combine in themselves 
the office-aptitude of the Kayusth, with th(^ Baniya’s 
capacity for mercantile busines.s. Under Mahomedan 
rule, they occasionally filled many high offices of States 
Under the present rtyime a good many of them hold 
such appointments in the jiublic service as are open to 
the natives of this country now. 

§ 11. — The Umar Baniyas. 

The Umars are very numerous in the tract of country 
between Agra on the we-t and Gorakhpur on the east. 
The Baniyas of the districts adjoining Gawnpur are 
chiefly Umars. The tribe has very few representatives 
in Behar. They are u-ually recognised as good VaisL 
yas, and their caste status is not regarded as inferior 
to tiat of any other Baniya tribe. They take the 
sacred thread after the deatfi of their fathers, but not 
before. 
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§ 12 . — The Haslogi Baniyas. 

The Rastogis are very namerous in the Upper Doab, 
and in almost all the chief towns of the United Pro- 
vinces, as, for instance, Lncknow, Fatehpnr, Farak- 
kabad, Meerut, and Azamgarh. The tribe has a few 
representatives also in Patna and Calcutta. All the 
Rastogis are Vaishnavas of the Ballava sect. Like the 
Umars they take the sacred thread after the death of 
their fathers, and not before. There are some wealthy 
bankers among them. Even the poorest among them 
are generally found well clad. They have the following 
sub-divisions 

1. Amethi— probably from the Pergrunnah of that name, in 

the Sultanpore District, Oudh. 

2. Indrapati— from Indrapat, the ancient name of Delhi. 

3. Manhariya— probably from Maihar in Baghelkhand. 

§§ 13, 14. — The Kasarwani and the Kasanadhan 
Baniyas. 

These two tribes seem to derive their names from the 
Sanskrit word kansa^ which means “bell-metal.” If that 
be the correct derivation of their caste designation, then 
their original occupation was the keeping of shops for 
the sale of those brass and bell-metal utensils which 
are a necessity in every Hindu household. But as, in 
practice, they generally keep shops for the sale of food- 
grains and oil-seeds, it does not seem impossible that 
their names are corrupted forms of Krishana Vanik and 
Krishana Bhaniy botn moaning the “husbandmanV 
banker. ” They are pretty numerous in every part of 
the United Provinces and Behar. The last Census 
gives the following figures relating to their numerical 
strength ; — 

Kasandban, 97,741— moat numeroua in the districts of Banda 
and Basti. 

HLasarawni, 65,02i^mott numerous in Benares. 

The majority of these two tribes are petty shopkeepers, 
and the number of wealthy men among them is not 
very considerable. Most of them are quite illiterate. 

\ 
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A few have education enough to serve as book-keemrs 
and clerks in the offices of the Hindu bankers. The 
Kasarwanis allow their widows to re-marry, but do not 
recognise the possibility of divorce. Shopkeeping is 
their regular occupation. But there are a few among 
them who practise agriculture. The Kasarwanis of the 
districts round Benares are chiefly Ram worshippers, 
and are generally strict vegetarians and teetotalers. 
They, however, offer worship to the Sakti goddess Bin- 
dhya Basini, of Mirzapore, releasing the animal which 
they offer, without slaughtering it. They do not take 
the sacred thread. 

§ 15. — The Loluya Baniyas. 

As their name indicates, the caste occupation of 
the Lohiyas is the sale of ironware. The numerical 
strength of the class is not very considerable. The 
majority of them are Vishnuvites but there are 
among them some Jains also. The taking of the sacred 
thread is very rare among them. 

§ 16. — The 5o;m//(W. 

The Soniyas are dealers in gold. But the Roniyas 
of Upf)er India are not a very wealthy class like Iho 
Sonar Baniyas of Bengal. Tnere are many Sonis in 
Allahabad. Those of Benares j)rofcs8 to have migraUsd 
there from Gujrat. 

§ 17. — Tlie Sura Sent Baniyas. 

The Sura Seni Baniyas evidently derive their desig- 
nation from the ancient name of the Mathura District. 

§ 18. — The Bara Seni Baniyas. 

The Bara Senis are an important ex)mmunity. There 
are many rich bankers among them. They seem to 
derive their name from Barshana in the suburbs of 
Mathura. At any rate, the clan is very strong in 
Mathura and the ^joining districts. 
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§ 19 . — The ^aranwal Baniyas. 

The Baranwals are a numerous but not a very wealthy 
class. They take their name from Barauy the old 
name* of Bulandshahar. They were driven away from 
their original home by the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toglak, and are now to be found chiefly in Etawab, 
Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, Moradabad, Jaunpore, Gazipur, 
Behar and Tirhoot. They are orthodox Hindus, and 
allow neither divorce nor the re-marriage of widows. 
Wherever possible they employ Gaur Brahmans as their 
priests. In Tirhoot they employ Maithili Brahmans 
also. They are mostly shopkeepers. A few have 
taken to agriculture. There are a few big landholders 
and bankers among them ; as, for instance, Babu Bolaki 
Lai, of Monghyr. Some of the Baranwals take the 
sacred thread. 

§ 20 . — The Ayodhya Basi Baniyas. 

Like many other castes the Baniyas have a clan 
deriving their name from the ancient kingdom of 
Oudh. The Ayodhya Basi Baniyas are to be found in 
every part of the United Provinces and Behar. 

§ 21 . — The Jaiswar Baniyas. 

The Jaiswar Baniyas seem to derive their name from 
Perganah Jais in the Salon Division of the Rae Bareilly 
District, Oudh. They are very numerous in the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces. They do not take 
the sacred thread. There is a branch of the tribe of 
brewers called Kallwars in Northern India w'ho pre- 
tend to be Jaiswar Baniyas. The Jais wars are usually 
to be found among the petty shopkeepers and pedlars. 

§ 22 . — The Mahohiya Baniyas. 

The Mahohiya Baniyas derive their name from the 
town of Mahob in the llamirpur District. 


* See Hunter’s Imperial OautlHr^ VoL HI, p. 133* 
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§ 23. — T1i£ Mahuria Baniyas. 

A clan very strong in Bebar and in the Doab. In 
Behar they are the richest of all the local Baniya tribes. 
There are many big landholders and mral bankers 
among thorn. They finance the cultivators of sugar- 
cane, and have almost the monopoly of the local trade 
in sugar. They do not take too sacred thread, but 
are regarded as good Hindus of the Vaishya class. 
Tika Sahu, of Hansua Noagong, in Gaya, who was 
one of the biggest zemindars of the district, was a 
Mahuria. Like the Sikhs the Mahnris are strictly for- 
bidden the use of tobacco, and a man detected smoking 
would be expelled from the community. In all prob- 
ability the Mahurias are a section of the Uastogis. 

§ 24 . — The Bats Bardyas. 

These Baniyas are found chiefly in Behar. Like 
the other high caste Baniyas, they allow neither divorce 
nor the re-marriage of widows. A great many of them 
keep shops for the sale of brass ana bell* metal vessels. 
Some of them practise agriculture. The Bais of 
Kumaon are a diflerent clan, having the same status. 

§ 25.— 77<e Kath Baniyas. 

The Hath Baniyas are found in Behar. The majority 
of them are shopkeepers and money-lenders ; but many 
have taken to agriculture, and work even as landless 
day labourers. Some members of the caste have of 
late become zemindars. The Maithila Brahmans minis- 
ter to them as priests. They allow the re-marriage of 
widows, but not of divorced wives. They burn their 
dead, and perform sradh on the thirty-first day. 

§ 26 . — The Raoniyar Baniyas. 

The Baoniyars are found in Gorakhpur, Tirhoot and 
Behar. The local Brahmans minister to them as priests. 
They allow the re-marriage of their widows ; bat not of 
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divorced wives, except ^th th^ermission of the Pan- 
chait. The llaoniyars are not Vishnuvites like most of 
the other Baniya tribes. They regard Siva as their 
tutelary deity, and like the Agarwals pay special rever- 
ence to Laksmi, the goddess of Fortune. The majority 
of them are petty traders and money-lenders. They 
are called also Nonia. 

§ 27 . — The Jameya Baniyas. 

These are found chiefly in the Etawa District. They 
claim to be descendants of Pralhad, who, according to the 
Vishnu\nte legends, was the son of the monster Hiranya 
Kasyapa, and was saved by Krishna himself from the 
persecutions to which he was subjected by his father. 

§ 28. — The Lohana Baruyas. 

The Lohanas seem to be allied to the Bhatya. They 
are found chiefly in Scind. The total Lohaiia popula- 
tion of India exceeds half a million. 

§ 29. — The Rewavi Baruyas. 

The Rewari Baniyas are a very small clan. They 
evidently derive their name from Rewari in Gurgaon. 
Their usual occupation is the keeping of cloth shops. 
There is a small colony of Rewari Baniyas in Gktya. 

§ 30 . — The Kanu Baniyas. 

The Kanus are petty shopkeepers dealing chiefly 
in food-grains and supplying Caveliers with the requi- 
sites for cooking their meals. 



CHAP. III.— THE BANIYAS OF GUJRAT. 


The barren deserts of Rajpntana are the principal 
home of the Baniyas. In the contiguous province of 
Gujrat also the Baniyas are very numerous, wealthy 
and enterprising. The Srimalis, Ossawals and Khan- 
delwals, who are to be found in large numbers in 
Gujrat, as in ahnost every other part of Northern 
Indio, are, pro[)erly speaking, Baniyas of llaiputuna, 
and have been descril>ed already. The main divisions 
among the Baniyas of Gujrat proper are the follow- 


ing 


1 . 


o 


3. 


4. 

5 . 

6 . 


Disawal. 
Porawal| 

Oujar. 
Modh. 
Lad. 


Dafta. 

Bisa. 


7. Jharola. 

8. Sorathiya. 

9. Khaclaita. 

10. Harsora. 

11. Kapola. 

12. Urvala. 

13. Patolia. 

14. Yayada. 


Each of these sections has a corresponding Brah- 
manical caste who usually minister to them, and to them 
only, as priests. For instance, the Nagar Brahmans 
minister to the Nagar Baniyas ; the Modh Brahmans 
mini.ster to the Modh Baniyas ; and the case is the 
.same with the others. 

The majority of the Gujrati Baniyas are Vishnuvites 
and followers of Ballabhachari. The number of Jains 
among them is also very con.siderable. The Vishnu- 
vite Baniyas take the sacred thread. 
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CHAP. IV.— THE TRADING CASTES OF THE 
SOUTHERN DECCAN. 

The chief trading castes of the Madras Presidency are 
the Chettis, Komatis^ Nagartas and Lingait Banijigas. 

The word ('hetti is probably allied to the Sanskrit 
word Sreshthi^ which means a banker or a big merchant. 
The (Chettis of the Madras Presidency correspond to 
the Baniyas of Northern India. The Chettis are divided 
into numerous clans between whom intermarriage is 
impossible. Like the Baniyas of Northern India, some 
of the clans of Chettis take the sacred thread. A few 
of the C^hettis are vegetarians ; but the majority of 
them oat fish as well as such flesh as is not forbidden 
by the Shastras. 

The Chettis claim to be of the Vaishya caste, and 
those of them who take the sacred thread are certainly 
entitled to be regarded as such. But the Brahmans 
of their Province look upon them as Sudras, and an 
orthodox Draviri Vaiilika will neither accept their gifts 
nor officiate as a priest for them. The original home 
of the Natkutai (’hettis, who form one of the most 
important clans in the caste, is Madura. They do not 
care for English education or for service under Gov- 
eniinent. 

The majority of the Chettis practise trade. They 
have all a knowledge of the three R"s, and some of 
their clans stand next to only the Brahmans and the 
Vellalars in respect of literary culture. Some members 

( 219 ) 
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of these Chetti clans hold ven^ high positions in the 
sendee of Government, and in the liberal professions. 
The total Chetti population is as stated below : — 

Madnu ... ... ... 603,552 

Burma ... ... ... 5,723 

Mysore ... ... ... 2.7C^ 

The Ohettis are very numerous in the town ot Madras, 
and in the Districts of Krishna, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Komool, Madura and Coimbatore. There are very few 
members of the clan in Malabar or South Kanara. 
The trade of the Malabar coast is carried on chiefly by 
the local Brahmans and Mussulmans. The usual pro- 
fession of the few Chettis there is agricultural banking. 
“ They advance money on growing crops of pepjier, 
ginger, turmeric and other produce, superintend the 
cultivation themselves, and ultimately obtain possession 
of the land.”* 

In Mysore the Lingait Banijigas preponderate over 
all the other trading castes. The Komatis and Nagartas 
are usually found only in the towns and practising trade. 
But of the Lingait Banijigas and Telegu Banijigas a 
considerable number practise agriculture, and are re- 
sidents of rural villages. 

* Jdadroi Cnuus Report for lB71i Vol. I, p. 143, 



CHAP. V.— THE MERCANTILE CASTES OF THE 
TELUGU COUNTRY. 

The mercantile castes of the Telugu country are 
called Koinatis. They claim to be Vaishyas, and take 
the sacred thread, ^hey are an educated class, and 
count among their number many who haye obtained 
high University distinctions, andWd respectable posi- 
tions in the liberal professions or in the service of 
Oovernmcnt. Upon the whole, the Komatis have 
almost exactly the same position in Telingana. that 
the Baniyas have in Upper India. The Komatis have 
many divisions among them, of which the following 
are the most im|)ortant ; — 

1. Gavuri. 3. Beri Komati. 

2. Kalinga Komati, 4. Balji Komati. 

5. Kagar Komati. 

The Gavuri Komatis have the highest position. They 
are strict vegetarians and teetotalers. The other Koma- 
tis are said to be in the habit of eating flesh meat. In 
matters relating to religion, the majority of the Gavuri 
and Kalinga Komatis are 8ankarites, and only a small 
fraction are either liingaits or followers of Ramanuja. 
Among the Beri Komatis the majority are Lingaits. In 
matters relating to social discipline, the Komatis acknow- 
leilge the authority of the spiritual successors of Bhas- 
karuchari, who have their chief monastry at Gooti in 
the Bellary District. The Brahmans minister to the 
Komatis as priests without reciting the Yedic mantras. 
The Komatis now claim that they are entitled 
( 221 ) 
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to such recitation. The practice of marrying the 
maternal uncle’s daughter not only prevails among 
the Komatis as among the other castes of Southern 
India ; but where there is a maternal uncle’s daughter, 
a Komati hss no option, and it is obligatory on him 
to take her in marriage. The Komatis sell confec- 
tioneries, and there is no separate caste in Telingana 
corresponding to the Mayara or the Ualteai, The total 
Komati population of India is as stated below : — 

Madras ... ... ... 2S7.0S3 

Hydrobod ... ... .. ‘J12.NG5 

Mysore ... ... ... *29,053 

Total ... 545,206 



CHAP, VI.— THE BANIYAS OP ORISSA. 

As in Bengal so in Orissa there are only two classes 
of Baniyas, namely, the Sonar Baniya and the Pntli 
Baniya. The Putli or packet Baniyas correspond to 
the Gandha Baniya of Bengal. The Sonar Baniyas and 
the Pntli Baniyas of Orissa have the very same position 
there that the corresponding castes have in Bengal — the 
Pntli Baniyas being regarded as a clean caste, and the 
Sonar Baniyas an nnclean caste. As in Bengal, so in 
Orissa also, the Sonar Baniyas are richer than the spice- 
selling caste. Like all the other castes of the province 
the Baniyas of Orissa are generally in a far more back- 
ward condition than the corresponding classes of the 
Hindn commnnity in other parts of India. The Baniyas 
of Orissa are sadly wanting in both capital and enter- 
prise, and what little wholesale trade there is in the 
province is almost entirely in the hands of foreigners. 
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PART XL 

THE ARTISAN CASTES GENERALLY 
RECOGNIZED AS CLEAN SUDRAS. 


CHAP. I.— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Though in practice many of the Banick or Baniya 
clans, spoken of in the preceding chapiters, are treatiMl 
SIS having no higher status than that of clean Sudras. 
and though one of them, namely, that of the Sonar 
Baniyas is regarded as actually unclean, yet their claim 
to be reckoned in the third group of the four main 
Hindu castes being undeniable, they are not includ<*d 
among Sudras in any Shastra, ancient or modern. The 
cultivating and the manufacturing oa.ste.s are equally 
entitled to be looked U[ion as \aishya according to 
the Shastric definition of the term ; but as they do not 
generally take the sacred thread, they are all regarded 
as Sudras, and, according to a modern text, only nine 
of them, namely, the foUo^ring, are entitled to bo treated 
as clean : — 



1. Tanti 

Modakalrara . 
Kulala 
Karmakara 
Teli 
Oopa 
Barui 
MaU 
Napita 
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Weaver. 

Confectioner. 

Potter. 

Ironsraith. 

Oil manufacturer. 
Cowherd. 

C; rower of betel leaf. 
Floriate. 

Barber. 
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This list does not inclnde any of the chief agricnl- 
.oral classes, and omits also such clean artisans as the 
goldsmith and the carpenter. In practice a few of the 
)ther artisan classes, not included in the list of Nava 
^ayakas, fire regarded as clean Sudras, as also the 
najority of the cultivating tribes ; while the Telis, 
hough included in it, are regarded as more or less 
inclean in practice. The manufacturing castes that 
ire actually regarded as more or less clean are the 
bllowing : — 

1. Tanti Weaver. 

2. Modakakar ... Confectioner. 

3. Ktilala ... . Potter. 

4. Karmakara ... Ironsmith. 

5. Svarnakara ... Goldsmith. 

6. Siitradhar, Sutar or Barhi . Carpenter. 

7. Kasera and Thathera Braziersand coppersmiths. 

8. Kandu and Bhad Bhnnja Grain parchers. 

9. Dirji ... ... Tailors. 

To form an idea of the exact status of the.<«e and 
3ther clean Sudras, the reader should bear in mind the 
following rules of the Hindu caste system : — 

1. A man of any of the superior castes may drink 
uich wattT as is fetched or touched by a clean Sudra, 
whether the water bo of the river Ganges or from any 
other source. 

2. The water of the river Ganges, though fetched 
by an unclean Sudra, is not thereby rendered unfit for 
the high caste Hindu’s drinking purposes. But every 
other kind of water is polluted by the touch of an un- 
clean Sudra. 

3. Even the water of the sacred Ganges is rendered 
useless to a Hindu by the touch of a non-Hindu. 

4. The touch of non-Hindus and uncleai; Sudra.s 
being contaminating, it is only the clean Sudras that 
can render the necessary personal service to the high 
caste Hindus like the Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaidyas, 
and Kftyasthas. 

5. The twice-born castes cannot, without rendering 
themselves liable to expiation, eat any cooked food 

B, HO 15 
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toncbed by a Sudra. Tbe result of this rule is that a 
Hndra menial, whether clean or unclean, can be of no 
use to a high caste Hindu for the actual cooking of 
his food, or the sendng of it. In fact, in tbe absence 
of a Brahman cook, the high caste Hindu has hiin.self to 
cook the food of his sen’ant. For the actual cuisine 
work, the clean and the unclean Sudnis stand on the 
same footing. But while tbe clean Sudra can assist in 
the process in various ways, the unclean Sudra is not 
allowed even to enter the cook-room. It is for this 
reason that the clean Sudras alone are usually appointed 
as menials in Hindu households. 

6. Another important difference between the clean 
and the unclean hudras lies in the fact, that whih‘ a 
Brahman can minister to the former without losing 
his Brahmanism, he cannot show such honour to the 
latter without being degraded for ever. 

7. F urther, thotigh the Shastras forl)id the acceptance 
of the Sudra’s gifts without any reference to his sUitus, 
yet in practice tbe U*st Brahniims do not hesitate to 
accept the bounty of the Nava Sayakas, when the 
amount offered is a large one. Most of the great 
Pandits of the countr}' actrept, more or less openly, the 
Clifts of Mabarani Svamaniayi, who is a Teli by caste. 
But, with the exwption of the ('haitanib* (Jossains, even 
the poorest and most illiterate Brahmans will not usually 
accept the gifts of a washerman, fisherman, vintner 
or courtesan. 



CHAP. II.— THE WEAVERS. 


§ 1. — Tlve Weavers Generally, 

The weaving industry of India was, until recently. 
;i very lucrative one, and it, therefore, happens that it 
is not the monoftoly of any particular caste. The most 
important classes engaged in it are : — 


In Bengal 


In Attsani 


In N. VV. P. 


11 

iS; 

ll 


In Western India 


Tanti 

Population in Bengal 

472,798. 

Tatwa 

Do. 

Do. 

328,778. 

Julaha 

Do. 

Do. 

726,781. 

Ka}>aU 

Do. 

Do. 

134.002. 

Do. 

Do. 

406,473. 

Tanti 

Population in Assam 

11,002. 

Jiigi 

Do. 

Do. 

177,746. 

Kori 

Population in Provinces 




924,795. 

J tilaha 

Do. 

Do. 

902,125. 

Ghipa 

Do. 

Do. 

36,245. 

Koshti 

Population in the Bombay 



Presidency 70,274. 

Sail 

Do. 

Do. 

59,161. 

Khatri 

Do. 

Do. 

61,740. 

Thakerda 

Do. 

Do. 

6:1,232. 

Kawalia 

Do. 

Do. 

63,688. 

Devang 

Do. 

Do. 

38,275. 

Kai Koia Total population in the Madras 



Presidency 316.(i20. 

Sail 

Do. 

Do 


Patwa 

Do. 

Do. 

74.;m. 

Togata 

Do. 

Do. 

59,208. 

Domba 

Do. 

Do. 

74,248. 


[ 2 . 


The total population of the several classes of weavers 
in India is 9,369,902 souls. But all these classes are 

• As to this caHto, Me p. po*t, 
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not Hindus. The Jnlahas, who form one-fourth of the 
entire population, may have been at one time low caste 
Hindus, but are now all Mahomedans. Even among 
those classes of weavers that are Hindus, the caste status 
of many is very low, and they certainly do not belong 
to the group called iVara Sayakas or the nine Sudra 
castes. 

The weavers of India w^ere, until recently, a very 
prosperous class ; but the importation of machine-made 
piece-goods* from Manchester has, of late, thrown many 
thousands of them out of employ. These dragged on 
a life of poverty for some years, and at last either died 
of semi-starvation, or were forced by necessity to 
become menial servants or tillers of the soil. As the 
hand-looms of India are now constructed, the best 
weaver, with the assistance of his whole family to dress 
and card the yarn, cannot turn out more than five yards 
of cloth in a day ; but the motive power required to 
work such a loom is very slight, and the machinery 
might certainly be so improved as to enable one man to 
work at least half-a-dozen similar looms. It is said by 
some that if the weaving industry of India has ceased 


* With regard to the effect of the importation of machine-made 
piece-goods on the condition of the Indian weavers. Mr. Kisley roakea 
the following observations : ** Although the Tantis admit weaving to 
be their iroroemorial profession, many of them have of late years 
been driven by the influx of cheap machine-made goods to beUtke 
themselves to agriculture. It is difficult or impossible to say with 
any approach to accuracy what proportion of the caste have abandon- 
ed their original craft in favour of trade or agriculture. The Uttara 
Kula Tantis of Western Bengal have, on the whole, adhered to 
weaving, and it is popularly believed that their comparative poverty 
is mainly due to tneir attachment to the traditional occupation of 
the caste. Among the Aswini or Moriali about one-third are sup- 
posed to have given up weaving and settled down as regular cultiva- 
tors.— Bisley's Trihu and Cart^M of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 301. 

It roust be exceedingly difficult for a foreigner to appreciate 
exactly the story of human roisersr implUd in the above, ft thir^- 
tbree per cent, of any class of Tantis have reconciled themselves, by 
har<l necessity, to the handling of the plough, perhaps another thirty- 
three per cent, died of sheer starvation, before the survivors in the 
struggle could think of giving up their ancestral looms and shuttlee, 
and adopting such a plebeian occupation as agriculture. 
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to be paying in consequence of the competition of 
foreign piece-goods, the Indian weavers should, de- 
spite their caste prejudices, take up some other line of 
business. The principle of Free Trade has been in- 
voked in order to justify our indifference, and that of our 
Government, to the sufferings brought on the millions 
of our weavers by the import of Manchester piece- 
goods. But neither the science of Political Economy 
nor the principle of Free Trade requires that when 
foreign goods make their way into the markets of a 
country, the people of it should make no efforts to 
save sinking vessel of their own industries. The 
principle of Free Trade insists only upon absolute 
freedom being left to the consumer to buy his goods 
from the cheapest and best market according to his own 
judgmfNit. 

In this country domestic industry alone suits the 
genius of the j>eople, and, so far as the weaving industry 
is concerned, it is certainly not desirable, even from the 

{ )oint of view of Political Economy, that the hand- 
corns should be superseded by steam-power looms. 
Domestic industry does not involve any expenditure on 
account of supervision, mill buildings, or brokerage to 
coinj^any promoters. Domestic industry cannot render 
it necessary to collect raw materials or manufactured 
goods in one place to such an extent as to involve the 
risk of any heavy loss by fire, shipwreck or damp. The 
skill possessed by the people of a country in any art 
being, according to the science of Politic Economy, 
an important part of its capital, India is at present 
suffering a prodigious loss, through allowing the skill 
acquired by her weavers by generations of practice 
to remain unemployed and become deteriorated. A 
very little improvement in the band-iooms might not 
only enable tlxmi yet to hold their own against foreign 
competition, but save the heavy loss to the Indian people 
and to the world which now takes place in freignt, 
imaraiice, warehousing and other charges incurred 
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nnneoessarily for the benefit of Manchester. The weavers 
of India are themselves too ignorant of the mechanical 
sciences, and too poor at present, to make the necessary 
improveme.its in their looms, by their own capital and 
exertions. The matter is one which deserves the earnest 
attention of our publicists. 

§ 2 . — The Tantis of Bengal, 

The Tantis of Bengal are Sudras of the Nava Sayaka 
or Upper nine group. They are divided into many 
sub-castes, which, however, need not be mentioned here. 
The Brahmans who minister to the clean Sudra castes 
like the Tantis are not, as already observed, degraded 
for ever, though as Sudm Yajakas (priests of Sudras) 
they are looked down upon by the Asudra Pratigrahis, 
i.e,, those who never take any gifts from Sudras. The 
Tantis being a clean caste their men and women are 
eligible for domestic service in the houses of the Brah- 
mans. The following are the usual surnames of the 
Tantis of Bengal : — 

I. Basaka— Burname of the bibber clasR Tantis of Dacca. 

some of whom are now settled in Calcutta. 

S. Nan ... V 6. 

4. Ash ...J 7. Bit 

8. Seal— A surname of both Tantis and Sonar Banivas. 

9. Nandi— A surname of the Kftjrastbas, Telis and lantis. 

10. Datta— A surname of the KAyastbas, Tantis, Sonar 

Baniyas, Ac. 

II. Pal— A surname of the KAyasthas, Telis, Goalas and 

Tantis. 

12. Shah— A Mahomeclan title which is the usual surname 

of the wine-sellina caste called Sunri; some of the 

Dacca Tantis have also this surname. 

121. Aitch— A surname of the KAyasthas and the Tantis. 

14. Pramanik— A surname of many of the middle class and 

inferior Budras such as the Teli, Napit, Tanti, Tura, 

Ac. 

15. Chandra— A snmame of the KAyasthas, Sonar Baniyas 

and Tantis. 

Generally speaking, all the Tantis of Bengal are 
Vishnavites and teetotalers. Like the other snperior 
Sodra castes of Bengal, they do not allow divorce or the 
re-marriage of widows. It is, however, said that some 
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of the Tantis openly live in their houses with widowed 
females of different castes. The admission of concubines 
in the dwelling-house and their treatment as wives are 
common enough among the unclean castes. But such 
instances among the superior classes are very rare — the 
discipline of caste being among them still powerful 
enough to keep under a wholesome check any tendency 
towards such defiance of public opinion. 

The weavers of (Jalcutta are its earliest settlers, and 
being still in possession of a considerable portion of its 
land, they are, generally speaking, a well-to-do class. 
But the condition of their castemen in the interior has 
in recent times become indeed deplorable, as stated 
already. The only places in the interior of Bengal 
where a few well-to-do Tantis may still be found are Dacca 
and Santipore. The tine muslins for which these places 
are famous still command very high prices in the market, 
and the weavers employed in the industry have not yet 
been materially affected by the cheap and coarse pro- 
ducts of the Manchester mills. 

According to the traditional belief of the people of 
this country, the weavers are as a class very dull-headed. 
Rut, as a matter of fact^ the weavers of Calcutta have 
attained very high University distinctions, and are not 
very inferior to the Brahmans and Kayasthas in culture 
and refinement. In the interior the w^eavers are gene- 
rally quite illitenite ; but the common sense of the 
majority of the class must be held to be very strong. 
The religious teachers of the country do not usually 
find them quite so pliable as the Baniyas. In fact the la- 
mentations of the Crossain, about the indifference of the 
weavers towards religious sermons and recitations, have 
passed into a proverb. It is only at Dacca and Kutwa 
that the Gossains possess any considerable influence over 
the Tantis. With regard to the weavers of Kutwa a 
doggerel verse is recited by the other classes of people 
in the locality which ironically observes that the great- 
ness of a Vaishnava cannot be exactly apprehended even 
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by the gods, and that the Tantis of Kutwa alone can 
appreciate it. 

The weavers of Bengal are very industrious, thrifty 
and sober. The only luxuries in which they indulge 
are fish, curry, and a porridge of black kidney l>eans. 
They never waste one moment of their time in idle talk 
or amusement. Their adult males are always at their 
looms, while their females devote themselves to dressing 
and carding the yarn whenever they are not occupied 
with household work. The weavers do not manufacture 
the yarn. In former times, it was spun by old women 
of all the classes, including high caste Brahman ladies. 
But mule twist has now silenced the primeval rharka^ 
and the sound of the spinning wheel can seldom be heard 
now even in the remotest \'illages. The yarn now used 
by the Indian weavers is mainly imported from England, 
and is sup[»lied to them by some capitalist who advan- 
ces also money and food-grains to his constituents, and 
generally has them completely under his power. They 
have to give him the products of their looms at a fixed 
price, and he never allows them to sell a yanl of their 
cloth to any other jierson. It is only where there is a 
competition among the capitalists that the poor weavers 
find a little relief. 

§ 3. — Tlie Tahcas of Behar. 

The Tatwas of Rjhar have not the same position in 
the Hindu caste system that the Tantis have in Bengal. 
The two names are corrupted forms of the same Sanskrit 
word TarUnbaya^ which means a weaver. But the Tat- 
was of Behar arc in the habit of eating flesh and drink- 
ing strong liquors, and so they are regarded as an 
unclean caste. The existence of such clans as Chamar 
Tanti and Kahar Tanti among tho weavers of Behar 
points also to the conclusion that their status was 
lowered partly at lea.st by the admission of low castes 
among them. Besides the indigenous Tirbutia Tantis, 
there are in Behar many colonies of Tantis from other 
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provinces as is indicated by the names of Kanojia, 
Baiswara, &c., by which they are known. The Tatwas 
being an unclean caste, the Brahmans do not take even 
a drink of water from their hands, and if a Brahman 
officiates as their priest he becomes very nearly a 
degraded person. The priestly work of the Tatwas is 
sometimes performed by such of their castemen as 
have enlisted as members of one or other of the modern 
Hindu sects. 

§ 4. — The Kori and Kali of Northern India. 

The Kori and Koli of Northern India are weavers 
professing the Hindu faith ; but they are very low 
castes, and a member of any of the higher castes will 
not take even a drink of water from their hands. 

§ .5. — The Tantis of Orissa. 

The Tantis of Orissa are divided into the following 
clans 

1. Oola Tanti—These weare fine cloth. 

2. Hans Tanti—These mako coloured cloth of various 

liattcrns. 

3. Moti liana Tanti—These weave coarse cloth from thread 

of English or local manufacture. 

Many of Moti Bans Tantis of Orissa have of late 
deserted their ancestral profession, and have become 
teachers in village schools. The Tantis are regarded as 
an unclean caste in Orissa. 

§ 6. — TIu* Koshti of the Central Provinces. 

The weavers of the Central Provinces are called 
Koshti. They are a semi-clean caste. The ^lahars of 
the Province weave coarse cloths. 

§ 7. — Tfie Wearers of Gujrat. 

^ There is a class of Kshettris in Gujrat whoso profes- 
sion is weaving. They are good Hindus. But there 
is not in Gu jrat any caste that can be said to correspond 
to the Tantis of Bengal. 
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§ 8. — Weavers of the Dravira country. 

The cotton weavers of Southern India are called 
Kaikalar. It is said that they are addicted to drinking 
spirits, and that their habits are similar to those of the 
aboriginal tribes. But the Sudra Yajak Brahmans minis- 
ter to them as priests, and there is one class among 
them called Saliyar, who hike the sacred thread. The 
silk weavers of Southern India are called Patnulkar. 
Ethnologieally they are a superior race, and their caste 
status is also higlier than that of the Kaikalars. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Patnulkars of Southern 
India, their original home was Gu jrat. Both the Kai- 
kalars and Patnulkars are generally quite illiterate. 


§ y. — The Wearintj Castes of Mysore, 

The gen(»ral name of the wexiving castes of Mysore 
is Ncyige. The following descrij^tion of the several 
sections to whom th(« <lesignation is applicable is taken 
from the last Cea>us rejjort of Mysore : — 


Under the (^neric name of Xf*yi(;e (wearing;) sixteen sulH^uites 
appear with an tiggreg^te population of persons in almost 

equal numbers for the two sexes, hearing a ratio of 1*76 per cent, 
to the total i^pulation. The sixteen divisions may be condensed 
into eight distinct sub-onlers as below— 


Deranga 

Togata 

Hale or Haliga .. 
Bilimagga 

Patvegar 

Khatri 

Baurashtrika ... 


49,006 

1.1..K10 

10 , 2 .% 

9,916 

m 

3,174 

946 

2r>i 


ToUl . . 86,966 

These sob-divisions do not intermarry with one another or have 
any social intercourse. In numerical strength the Dovanfnis, sub- 
divided into Kannada and Telegii Devangas, hold the 6rst plaoo. 
The former are Lingaits, but have no intercourse with the Lingait 
Banijika; whereas Tolegu Devanura^i are both Vishnuvites and 
Sivaites. There is no intermarriage, however, between this and the 
other clan. 

The next in order of strength are the Tontas who are Sivite 
weavers, and produce the coarse kinds of cloth that are worn only 
by the poorer clastee. Their language is Telegu. 
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Sal 0 $ or Saligas comprise two clans,— the Padmasale and the 
Kakunasale. Between them there is no intermarriage. I^ke the 
Togatas, they are of Telegu orinn. The former are Sivaites, while 
the latter are worshippers of Vishnu. 

^ Then comes the Kilimag^ siib-division, also called JTuruetna Bana* 
jigaru. the former term being considered a nickname. They are an 
indigenous caste like the Devangas, and speak Kannada. 

iSfonif/at.— Though a small number, they are a wealthy caste of 
weavers. They are immigrants from the Lower Kamatic, and manu< 
future female cloths of superior kind and high value. They are 
Lingaits by religion, but are not friendly with the Lingait Banaji- 
gas, Ac. 

Pattfeffars are silk weavers and speak a corrupt Marathi con- 
glomerate of the Gujrati and Hindi. They worship all the Hindu 
deities, esjiecially the female energy under the name of Sakti, to 
which a goat is sacrificed on the night of the Dasara festival, a 
Mussulman slaughtering the animal. After the sacrifice, the family 
of the Patvegar partake of the flesh. Many of their females are 
naturally fair and handsome. The Khatri are also silk-weavers, and, 
in manners, customs and language, are akin to the Patvegars, but 
do not intermarry with them, although the two castes eat together. 
The Khatris claim to lie Ksatriyas. 

NaarosAfriAra.— The only other ingredient of the class of weavers 
deserving of special mention is the Haurashtrika, commonly known as 
the Patnuli or Jam Khanvalla. They manufacture superior kinds 
of cotton and woollen carpets and an imitation shawl of cotton and 
silk mixture, and of green colour callcnl kftng. 

Those people were originally immigrants from Northern India, 
and settled in the Madras Presidency where they are known as 
Patnulis, #.r., weavers of silk and cotton. With silk they manufac- 
ture a fine stuff calKsi Kutni, which no other weavers are said to be 
able to prepare. It is largidy used hy Mussulmans for trousers and 
lungas ^wn). It is said that Haider Ali, while returning from hU 
expedition against Madras, forcibly brought with him some twenty- 
five families of these weavers who were living in the Tanjore district, 
and established them at Ganjam near Si^ringapatam ; and in order 
to encourage silk and velvet weaving, exempt^ them from certain 
taxes. The industry flourishe<l till the fall of Seringapatam, when 
most of the clan fled from the country, a few only mtving survived 
those troublous times. At present there are only 254 souls returned of 
these people, employetl in making carpets in Bangalore city. They 
speak a dialect iieculiar to themselves ; it is a mixture of Maharash* 
tra Gujrati, Kanna4la and Tamil ; their written language is Kannada. 
They are Vishnu vites and wear trident marks. Their hereditary 
Gurus are the 8rivaiahnava Brahmans of the ThtacKar and Bhattra- 
char families. In Bangalore the Smarta Brahmans act as their 
^rohiU for conducting marriage and other ceremonies. In reli- 
gious o^rvancos, they imitate the Brahmans and perform Upon- 
ayana (investiture of the saered threail) on their boys before the 
tenth or twelfth year. They do not intermarry with any other 
class of weavers.— Afytors CViurtis Report^ pp. 246-247. 

Besides the Jibove there is a caste in Mysore called 
Ganigur. They are sark weavers and makers of gunny 
bags. Some of them are agriculturists. 
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§ 10 . — The Weavers of the Telegu country. 

The weavers are called Niyata Kam in the Telega 
country. The profession is practised by the following 
castes : — 

1. Fattasali— strict vegetarians. 

2. Devangala or Deyandra) These eat fish, but do not in- 

3. Saliyar f dulge in intoxicating drinks. 

These are all clean castes. The Devangalas and the 
Saliyars are mostly Lingaits, wearing the Linga Sutra 
and regarding the Jangamas as their spiritual superiors. 
Those who are not Lingaits wear the Yajna Sutra of a 
twice-born Hindu. 

§ 11 . — The Jugis. 

Besides the above there is a caste called Jugis who 
are weavers and who are found in many parts of India. 
The Jugis are Hindus, and of late years they have 
been claiming to have the right of taking the sacred 
thread ; but they are generally regarded as very 
inferior Sudras, and in all probability they are the 
illegitimate and semi-legitimate descendants of the 
mendicants called Jogis* who, with (vorakhpur os their 
head-quarters, were at one time perhaps as numerous 
in every part of India, as the Sankarite Sanyasis and 
Vishnuvite Vairagis are now. The name of the caste, 
their usual surname of Nath, their practice of burying 
their dead, and the profession of lace and apron string 
selling practised by them |>oint to the conclusion that 
they are connected with the ancient Jogis in the same 
way as the Ghar Bari Sanyasis and the Grihosthi 
Vairagis are with the true Sanyasis and Vairagis. 
Like the Jugis, some of the Jogi mendicants are still 
found engaged in the making and stdling of a{iron strings 
and other things of the same kind. These are called 
Duri Har Jogis. 

* Am the JugU in tome plncet serre as priests to idols called 
Bharma Ba}, it is quite possible also that they are the descendants 
of the ancient Buddhist monks. 



CHAP. III.— THE MAYARAS, HALWIS AND 
GURIAS. 


The Mayaras and the Halwis of India make those 
confections which form very important items in the 
daily food of the majority of well-to-do Hindus and 
Mahomedans. These delicacies are hi^^hly prized by 
all classes of the people of India, and the demand 
of the poorer families for them is limited only by 
their means. The dainties manufactured and sold by 
the Halwis are of various kinds, and some of them, as, 
for instance, the preparations of cream made at Kish- 
nagar, require very considerable skill, and are very 
costly. Some of the Hindu confectioneries are made 
of only sugar, curd and fine chips of cocoanut. These, 
thougn prepared by a Mayara or Halwi, may be ofifered 
to the gods, and are eaten without any objection by 
orthodox Brahmans, as well as by the widows of the 
higher castes who are required by the Shastras to be, 
and, in practice, usually are, quite as puritanic in respect 
of their diet, as the students of the Vedas are enjoined, 
and ought to be. Some of the Mayaras and Halwis 
make other kinds of confections which are called pakki 
methai^ and which usually consist of flour, pease meal, 
pulverised rice, cream, &o., fried in phi or baked in 
strong solutions of sugar. The pakki methais pre- 
pared by the Sudra confectioners are eaten by Hindu 
children, married ladies, and Babus of liberal views,” 
but never by orthodox Hindus or their widows. In the 
towns, the Mayaras and the Halwis now make and sell 

( 237 ) 
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even some kinds of vegetable curries which are eaten 
by the classes who eat their pakhi met hat. Some of 
the confectioners in the towns are Brahmans. But 
even their methah are not eaten by the strictly orthodox, 
or the widows of the higher castes. With regard to 
the Mahomedans it is hardly necessary to say that as 
they do not recognize the Hindu caste system, they 
eat every kind of sweetmeat whether kachi or pakki 
and by whatever caste manufactured. Some 5laho- 
medans have learnt to practise the art. But considering 
the very small number of the Mahomedan ilalwis, as 
they are called, it does not seem that they have been 
able to secure a very large share of the patronage of 
even their own co-religionists. In fact tliey are gene- 
rally quite unable to manufacture the nicer varieties, 
and that is, perhaps, the reason why the Hindu-made 
confectioner}" finds great favour even with the Maho- 
medan aristocracy of the country. 

The word Mayara is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
compound Modaka^kara^ which me»ans a confectioner. 
The word Halwi means primarily a kind of pudding 
made by frying flour in ///i/, and then boiling the 
whole in a solution of milk and sugar. The word 
Halwi is also used as the designation of tlu* confec- 
tioner caste in Upper India. The Ilalwis and Mayaras 
are divided into a large number of sub-castes, an enu- 
meration of which does not seem to be necessary in this 
book. Some members of these classes poss(»ss a little 
knowledge of book-keeping. But the majority are quite 
illiterate. The usual surnames of th(5 Mayaras of Bengal 
are Manna, Modak, Ijaba, Nag, Nandi, and Hakshit. 

The figures given by the several t’ensuses as to the 
total population of the Mayaras and the Halwis do not 
seem to be quite reliable. According to the Census of 
1881, the total number of Mayaras in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, including perhaps the Halwds, was, at that time, 
808,821 souls. According to the last Census, the total 
Halwi population of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, including 
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perhaps the Mayaras, is 160,859. The Halwi population 
of the N.-W. Provinces is, according to the last Census, 
96,492. 

In Panjab, the profession of the Halm is practised by 
the Kambohs and also by* the caste called Rora or Arora 
spoken of at p. 211, ante. The class that make sweet- 
meats in Orissa are called Guria, from the word Gur, 
which means unrefined sugar. In Southern India, 
there are neither Halwis nor Mayaras, and confections 
are there usually made and sold by the Brahmans and 
the Komatis. 

Sec p. 285, port. 



CHAP. IV.— THE KUMAR OR POTTER. 

The Sanskrit names for the potter are Kulal and 
Knmbhakara. In Southern India the potters are called 
Kusaven. The word Kumbhakar literally means a 
‘ maker of earthen jars.’ In practice, the Kumars make 
many other kinds of earthen vessels. As the poorer 
classes of India use only earthen vessels as their cook- 
ing pots and waternots, and as earthen pots are used 
even by the rich for cooking purposes, the Kumar is 
indispensable in every village of importance. The 
Kumar's services are required also for making those 
clay images that in Bengal are set up at stilted times 
in the houses of the rich and in public places, and which, 
after being worshipped for a few days, are thrown into 
some river or tank with great pomp. Such being the 
functions of the Kumars, the caste is found in every 
part of India, and their total numerical strength is, ac- 
cording to the last Census, 3,346,4^8. Some of the 
Kumars, as for instance, those of Nadiya and Ghurni, 
possess very considerable skill in painting and making 
clay statues. In most parts of the country the Kum- 
ars are regarded as a clean caste. In Gujrat they 
are regarde<l as exceptionally clean, but in the Central 
Provinces and Orissa they are regarded as unidean. It 
is said that in some parts of N.-W. Provinces also 
th^ are regarded as an andean caste. 

The Kumars are an illiterate caste, and there are 
very few among them who can sign their own name. 
Their usual surname is F&l. 

( 240 ) 



CHAP. V.-THK KAllMAKAUS AXD LOHARS. 

The Hiiulii ironsmitli is called Karinakar in Ben^^al, 
and Lohar in all th»‘ other Provinces of Northern 
India, including!: Ihdiar and Cluitia Nagpur. Tlie 
Ivainars are in Bengal iindmled among the upper niue 
of the Sudra ca^tc^s. In Ihdiar the <?orresponding caste 
of Lohars have the same position, and there also a 
Brahman will take a ilrink of water from the hands 
of an iron>mith witliout any h(‘<itation. It is only 
the Lohars of Chiitia Nagpur and (Vntral Provinces 
who are regarded as an iineleaii caste. That is, how- 
ever, not on ac(*ount of their profession, but their prac- 
tice of eating fowls. 

Tlu* Kamars of Ihmgal are unacquainted with iron 
smelting, ami now-a-days they generally work on pig- 
iron imported from Europe, ami sold hy the wholesale 
deah‘rs of ('alcutta. The import of hardware from 
Europe has led to the absolute neglect of the excellent 
sources of iron ores which are to he found in many 
parts of India, and esp<*cially in the W(‘stern districts 
of Bengal ami in Mysore. Iron smelting is, however, 
still practised to some extent in the Central Provinces 
and (dnitia Nag[)iir l)V the local Lohars.* In every 
villagt' throughout India there is generally a Kainar 
or Lohar, whose function is to manufacture and repair 
the agri(*ultural iiuplemeuts of the local people. 

* For ail oi'oount of tho imtifronoiM nrocess of iron smelting, 

Mr. 1*. N. lio^o's Hiiulu CiriliMtion, Vol. II, p. 1108. 
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the blacksmiths. 


In the ^ncinity of tho largo towns. Kainars and 
Lohars are generally to bo found who display great 
skill in the nianufaeturo of entlory, padlocks, swords, 
nails, hooks, &c. The name of Prem (.^hand Kamar, of 
Kanchan Nagar in Burdwan, is on the way towards 
beconvng almost as famous in eonnc'otiou with cutlery 
as that of llogers of Shetfteld. The padlocks made 
by Uas k Co. bid fair to sui>ersede those of ('hulfb, 
and in respect of the manufacture of swords, the 
superiority of the Indian Kamar's work has lieon ]irov(>d, 
over and over again, by the experiences of Kngiish 
soldiers in the held.* If in sjiite of their skill the 
Indian Kamars are not able to hold their own in 
the local markets, their failure is not to 1«! attributed 
to any fault on their ]>art. Tlu> ])roducts of a 
domesne industry must necessarily l)e more costly 
than machine-made war(‘s. Then, again, the outturn 
of the small manufactories to b(‘ fouml in the remote 
villages cannot be so easily collected together in a 
commercial focus for distribution, and exchange, as 
the produce of large foundries. Tlu> rcsidt of these 
causes is very strikingly illustrab'd by the fact that 
while the worthhfss padlocks turned out by the fac- 
tories in Birmingham are to be had in every hardware 
shop in India, and sell in millions, the Kamaria 

E adlocks of the ancient tyjics, which an' considen;d 
y all to be the best and sjdest mechanisms of the 
kind, cannot gen<*rally be; had either for lov(‘ or 
money, and can be procun'd only by special order to 
some workmeti whoso very names are genenilly un- 
known, — the advantages of tin; modern art of mlvertise- 
ment being as yet ejuito unknown to tlunn. 

Circumstanced as India now is, the revival and 
improvement of the iron industry of the country seems 
to be well-nigh beyond the bounds of immediate 

* See the rciDarke of Mr. Forbce-MitchoU in hie J^miniu0neu 
0 / the Indian UutiMy. 
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possibility. It is only the patronage of the railways 
that can render large foundries j>ocuniarily successful. 
But the Indian railw'ays are all practically in the hands 
of the Indian Government, and knowing well how 
our rulers are handicapped by the party politics of the 
Home Government, no reasonable man can expect 
them to deny tludr j)atronage to the English manufac- 
turers for the sake of benefiting an Indian industry. 

Th(‘ village Kamars and Lohars are generally very 
poor, their income very seldom exceeding that of an 
unskilled labourer. In the docks and railway workshops 
which have latcdy come into existence in certain parts 
of the country, the Kamars and Lohars not only find 
[unployment readily, but gfuierally earn very high wages. 
The most well-to-do [>ersons among the Kamars are 
those who have given up their caste profession, and 
practise the art of the goldsmith. 

The Kamars are generally Sakti worshipj)ers, and are 
usually employ<Hl in slaughtering the animals oflPered in 
sacrifice to the bloodthirsty goils and goddesses that 
receive the adoration of the energj* worshippers.” 
Eor his services, on such occasions, the Kamar receives 
:h(5 head of the slaughtered goat, or a money gratuity, 
imouiiting to about half a shining. The rich goldsmith 
Kamars of Dacca are mainly Vishnu^dtes. 

In Southern India there is a caste called variously 
Kammallars, Panchanam Varlu and Panchval, who eom- 
>ine in them the functions of the goldsmith, coppersmith, 
>razier, ironsmith, carpenter and sculptor. The Kamars 
ind Lohars are generally quite illiterate. Their total 
lumber is, according to the last Census, 2,025,103 souls. 



CHAP. VT.~-THE GOLDSMITHS. 

§ 1. — Thi' Sonur and Shalra of Mart hern I mini. 

The position ol' the <j:ol<lsniith in the Hintlci caste 
svstein is not the sanu* in all tlie pri>vinc*e<. X4>t heiny 
expressly ineludoil in tlie Nava^avaka ;i[ioiip, he is, in 
Northern India, ^^(‘iKM'ally n‘^anled a< somewhat unclean. 
But it is sii^^^ested tliat he c‘oines within the division 
calle<l Karinakar, and the best Brahmans will not 
sometimes hesitat<* to take a drink ol‘ wat<*r IVom his 
hands. The position of the Sonar in Btdiar, X.-W. 
Provinces and Panjah is >imi]ar to that of tlie Shakra 
or Swarnakara of Bengal. In tin* Panjah, tlu^ Hindu 
Sonars take the sacred threacl, just as most of tlu» other 
Sudra castes there do. In tlie extreme .^oiith of the 
Indian Peninsula, the ^ohDmiths do not form a separatt^ 
caste, but are included in the ^roup calleil Kammallar, 
whose sub-sections practise five difterent kinds of handi- 
craft, viz.^ work (1) in ^old anil silver, (2) brass and 
copper, (3 ) iron, (4 ) carpentry, (o) sculpture. The corre- 
ioiondin^ group of castes in Mysore is cuHcmI Panchvala. 
The goldsmith .sections in Mysore are called Akka.sala 
or (Arkasalaj Aga.sala. The Agasahis are reirognised 
by the other Panch.salars as the head of the clan. In 
Telingana there is a similar group of castes lailled 
Panchanam Varlu, an account of \vhich is given in 
§ 2 of this chapter. In the C(»ntral Provinces there are 
two classes of gold.smitlis called Sonar and Paiudiallar. 
They take the sacred thread at the time of marriage, 
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and are regarded as clean castes. The goldsmiths are 
a very intelligent class — perhaps a little too sharp. 
They usually practise their hereditary profession, and, 
as it is very lucrative, they very seldom give a liberal 
education to their children in order to qualify them for 
a more ambitious career. 

§ 2. — The Panehanam Varlu of the Teletju countrij 
and the Kammallar of lhavira. 

It has b(‘en already stated that the artisan castes 
working on nu'tal, wood or stone are called Panehanam 
Varlu in the Tclegu country, Panchval in Mysore and 
Kaininallar in Dravira. The Panchanams of Telingana 
trace their origin from the five faces of the god Siva. 
They take the sacred thread and claim to have a higher 
status than the priestly Brahmans. But the other castes 
regard them as very unclean. In fact, not even a Paria 
will take a drink of water from the hands of a Pancha- 
nam. Fornu'rly the Panchanams were not allowed to 
wear shoes, or to carry umlirellas with them, or to ride in 
\x j)alk} even at the time of marriage. They have four sub- 
castes, with five different occupations as stated below : — 

1. Thc« profession of tlio goldsmith is practised by the 

Kansali. 

2. That of the blacksmith by the Kamari. 

a. Do. cariMinter by the Wadronga. 

4. Do. brazier by the Kanshari. 

0 . Do. sculptor by all the above-mentioned castes. 

The Kansalis, or the goldsmiths, have generally a 
ittle education, but the others are usually quite illiterate. 
The Kammalhirs of Dravira have the same divisions 
imong them, hut j)erhaps a higher status than the Pan- 
ihanams of the Telegu country. The corresponding 
;roup of castes in Mysore is, as already stated, called 
Panchval. They ])rofess to be descended from the 
selestial archih'ct Visvakarma and wear the Brahmani- 
ial triple cord. They claim to be equal to the Brah- 
nans, but their pretensions are not admitted by any 
me not of their aiste. 



CHAR VII.— THE 8UTAR AND THE BARHI. 

In Bengal and Western India the carpenters are 
called Sutra Dhar or Sutar, from the Sanskrit word 
Sntra, the thread, with which the (‘oiirsc* of th(? saw is 
marked. Though their profession is a clean one, they, 
like the Sonars, are regarded as a semi-clean caste. Good 
Brahmans do not usually take drinking water from their 
hands, and they are ministered by a special class of 
Brahmans who are treated jis <legraded pc‘rsons, and 
whose status is inferior to that of even the Sudra Ya jakas. 
Some of the Sutars of Bengal practise the art of paints 
ing pictures of the Hindu gods. The fc^malo members 
of some of the Sutars make an article of fooil for the 
middle classes called vhipitaka or cA/m. It is prej)ared 
by boiling unhusked rice, and husking it, while yet 
slightly soft, by placing it in a wooden mortar, and 
beating it with a wooden hammer attached to the end 
of a beam which is worked like a h?ver. While the 
motive powder is supplied by the foot of one of the 
females engaged in the manufacture, another female 
feeds the mortar, and takes out from it the flattened 
grains mixed with the loose husk which is afterwards 
winnowed oflF. The cA/ra, when it is first brought out 
of the mortar, is very sweet. But generally it is eaten 
long afterwards when it is completely dry. When 
soaked in milk and mango juice, and mixed wdth sugar 
and plantain, it becomes a highly enjoyable delicacy. 
The making of chira is not the monopoly of the Sutars. 
There is another caste called Ganrariya whose females 
take a considerable share in the business. The Sutar 
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population of India is, according to the last Census, as 
stated below ; — 

Bcnfval ... ... ... 175,554 

Bombay ... ... ... 1^/240 

Central India ... ... ... 127,776 

Hyderabad ... ... ... 103,419 

The Barhis have a somewhat higher statu.s than the 
Sutars. Good Brahmans will take drinking water from 
their hands, and tho.se who officiate as their priests are 
not degrad(‘d altogether. The Barhi population of 
India is iu*arly one million, and is di.stributed as stated 
below : — 

N.-W. Provinces ... ... ... 568,0:10 

Bcn^ral ... ... ... 293,55:1 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 69,833 

The Badigas of Northern Deccan .<eem to be the same 
a-i the Barhis. But they were separately euumerated at 
the la>t (V*ii<us, aud their population is stated to be as 
follows ; — 

Madras ... ... ... 376.434 

Bombay ... ... ... 65,916 

Mysore ... ... ... 9,408 

The Tarkhans of the Paujah and the Khatis of Raj- 
putana are also earpenters by caste. The total 

population of the carpenter castes in India exceeds three 
millions, and yet tlie demand for their services at 
present is such that tlu\v got very high wages in every 
part of the country. While a weaver can hardly earn 
two annas in a day, and an agricultural labourer gets not 
more than three annas, — the average daily income of a 
carpenter iloes not fall short of ten annas. Such being 
the case, many Mahomedans and low caste Hindus are 
now taking to the profession. 

Th(' carpenters of Bombay are, like those of Bengal, 
called Sntiir. In Western India the Sutars are re- 
garded as a clean caste, and have many educated men 
among them. The late Dr. Sakharam Arjoon, who had 
the largest medical practice in his time, was a Sutar. 
The Sutars of Bengal are generally quite illiterate. 



CHAP. Vlll. -THE BRAZIERS AND COPPER- 
SMITHS. 


§ 1. — The Kansa Jhuti/ca of IhntiaL 

Thk Kansi Banik*i or Kansaris of l^(‘n<::al aro Imtli 
inanufactunTs and sellers ot* brass, eonjun* and bronze 
vessels. In the other ]>rovinees of Northern India, the 
corresponJin;^ cast(*s are ealle<l Kas<*ra, Thathera ami 
Tainhera. The ca^^te status of th(‘ Kan<a Baniks is 
exactly similar to that of the (fundha Jbiniks. Tin* 
ordinary Sii Ira Yajaka Brahmans minister to both as 
priests, and even the be>t Brahmans will take a ilrink 
of water from their hands. Many ^ood Brahmans 
accept even the Kansaris" ^ifts openly and witliont any 
hesitation. The Kansaris are a well-to-do class, and 
there are anion^ th(*m a few who an* reckoned amon;r 
tlic* richest men of the country. Such is Babu Kali 
Krishna Pramanik of (^ihaitta, and such was the late 
Babu Guru Das Das of Nadiya. The late Babu Tarak 
Nath Pramanik, th<* father of the forim*r, us(m1 to spend 
enormous .sums of money every year in charity to the 
j)Oor, and in the performance of reli^^ious ceremonies. 
But so vast were his re^iources, that the j)rosperity of 
liis family continues undiminis}ie<l to tlie present day ; 
while the family of (Juru Das has been ruined by 
similar cxtravaf^ancc?, combined with injudicious specu- 
lations and the bad counsel of his legal advisers. 
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The total Kansari population of Bengal is, according 
to the last Census, 55,833 souls in all. There are 
several sub-classes among them, of which the most im- 
portant arc the Saptagranii and Mohmadabadi. 

The usual surnames of the Kansaris are Das, 
Pramanik and Pal. Generally speaking, the Kansaris 
are an illiterate class, though some of them are able to 
ke(‘p their own accounts. Kansari boys are sometimes 
found in the English schools of the country. But they 
never make much progress. Most of the Kansaris are 
Devi worshippers and eat flesh meat. Like the Kamars, 
th(‘ Kansaris are somc‘times employed to slaughter ani- 
mals for sacrificial purposes. 

§ 2. — Thi' Kamrus and Thaihems of yorthern India. 

Tlu' Kasaru'i and Thatheras of North(»rn India have, 
generally speaking, tlie same characteristics and social 
status as llu* Kan>aris of Btuigal. Some of the Kasaras 
of Hehar worship the Mahomedan saints called Panch 
Piriya. 

§ 3, — I ht (irj 'jvcfom and Kanclunioixi of Southei^n India. 

The ({ejjegoras are the makers of the small bells 
worn by dancing women round their ankles. The 
Kanchugoras are also called Bogaras. They are the 
braziei> and coppersmiths. 



CHAP. TX.— THE 8AXKHA BANTKS OF BEXCiAL. 


Thk (hsi^nation Sanklia Baiiik litorally si^nifios a 
‘•foiioh nicMvlmnt/' The S-.mkha IJaniks an* 

popularly called Sankaris. Tln‘ir chief husin(*ss is 
the manufacture of the shell hraci*h‘ts vhich the jxmrer 
Hindu women of East Ihmgal wear f'l* ornamental 
purposes, and which even the rich(‘st Hi mIu ladies havi* 
to wear at the time of their marria;ie and c(‘rtain oth<‘r 
auspiciou*< oecasion<. The Sankari< mak(* also thoM* 
shell bugles which th<^ Hindu warrioj > of anci(‘nt time> 
used on the battle-tield, and whicli an* now useil only 
in connection with ndi^ious ceremoni(*s, Th(* caste 
position oftlie 8ankaris is <*.\actly the sam<»as that of the 
Gundha Ihiniks and Kan>a lkinik>. The Sankari> an* 
to be found in only a few of the laree towns of Ben;;al. 
Their numerical ."treii^th is very small, and, generally 
speakin^r, they are very j»oor, and quite* illit<*rat(». The 
jjrofession of the 8ankha Ihinik was nevf*r a v<*ry liu*ra- 
tiv<* one, and it has of late been injuriously affect(*d by 
the introduction of glass bra(M*lcts wiru*h an* now in 
fashion among all classes of Indian women. Tlu* glass 
bnicelets are very cheap, and thc*y do not lose their 
lustre by use like the shell ornamt*nts. 
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CHAP. X.— THE GRAIN PARCHERS. 

Thk Kiinilus derive their name from the Sanskrit 
word kandn^ wliich means a frying-pan or oven. Their 
caste proi'ession is grain parching, though they not only 
sell parched grain but many kinds of sweatineats also. 
Parched rice, maize or pea is not in itself kach! food, 
and may, though prepared or touched by a Sudra, be 
eaten by a Urahman. But when put into the mouth 
such food, by being mixed with the saliva, becomes 
karhi khana^ and so orthodox Brahmans and the 
widows of the Brahmans, Kayasthas and Rajputs cannot 
eat it, except at dinner-time. In practice the aristo- 
cratic widows and the puritanic Brahmans very seldom 
eat fried rice or any other kind of parched grain, and 
these things are usually eaten by only little boys, 
married ladies, and the lower castes, as part of their 
tiffin. When Brahmans think of eating fried rice they 
do not evince much hesitation to procure it from a 
Kandu’s shop. Such being the case, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the Kandus are a clean Sudra caste 
from whose hands a Brahman may take a drink of water. 
Tlie total Kandu population of the country is number- 
ed at 524,155 souls. The Kandus are quite illiterate. 

The Bhad Bhunjas practise the same profession, and 
have the sann' status, as the Kandus. The last Census 
gives the following figures relating to the numerical 
strength of the Bhad Bhunjas : — 

N.-W. Provinces ... ... — 316,5J68 

Central India ... ... 7,248 

Kajputana ... ... ... 4,977 
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There arc two classes of Kahars called Dhimar and 
6ond, who are also grain parchers. The grain parch- 
ing castes, mentioned above, are to be found chiefly in 
the United Provinces and Bchar. In Bengal proper 
the Mayaras act both as grain parchers and sweetm<‘at 
makers. 



CHAP. XI.— THE DIRJIS OR THE TAILORS. 

Thkre is u caste in some parts of the Panjab, X.-W. 
Provinces, Rajputana and Deccan who are (railed Dirji. 
Th(‘v usually live by working a< tailors. The Dirjis 
of the Pan jab take the sacred thread. In Bengal the 
tailors are all MahomtHlans. With regard to the Dirjis 
of ^Iysor(‘, the followin/^ account is ^iven in the last 
( Vnsus Iteport of the State : — 

“ The order is divided into two sub-divisions, riz„ Dirji, Chippiga 
or Nam Dev and Rtiugarc. The first three, known by the colleetive 
name of Dirji, are professional tailors, while the Kangarcs are also 
dyers. The Dirjis are immigrants from the Maharatta country and 
worship Vitthoba or Krishna .”— Ctiutus Report^ p. 246. 
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PART XII. 

THE MANUFACTURING AND ARTISAN 
CASTES THAT ARE REGARDED AS 
UNCLEAN SUDRAS. 


CHAP. L— THE BREWERS, TADI- DRAWERS 
AND SELLERS OP SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 


Ok the several unclean castes, the most important 
are those connected with the maimlactnr«* and sale of 
.«piritiiou.s liquors. Of th<*se tlie following deserve 
special notice ; — 


1 . Brewer 9, 


2 . Tadi or 
palm juice 
ilrawen. 


(1. SunrMFound in Bcnjcul, AsHnm, Maiiras and 
1 Central ProvinccH. Total population rriTi.fiOS). 

J 2. Kalwar (Found in every part of Northern 
(. Indio. Total population l.ldo.tKl?). 

(3. Slianar and lllaH*ar (Found in Southern India 
only). Total |K>pulation : 

Shanar ... . (li)D,434 

Illawar ... 7U;V.5ir> 

j Billawa ... . 127.0.37 

j 4. Bhandari (Found only in the Bombay Presii- 
I deucy. Total population, 70.014). 

I 5. PoHi (Palm juice drawent ; found chiefly in 
Bchar). 

6. Tiyan ... 5.38, OTrA 

, 7. Idifi^ ... 196,001 > Found in the Deccan. 

(.8. Gaunaia ... 23.),9U2/ 


All these occupy a very low position in the Hindu 
caste system, and although a great many of them have 
in recent times become very wealthy, tiirough the 
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encourag(»mont given to the liquor tr*affic for fiscal 
purposes, yot their caste status has not improved very 
materially. They have been, for more than half a 
century, struggling hard to be recognised as a clean 
caste. iJut the only classes who openly hold any 
communication with them, for purposes other than 
business, are those followers of the latter-day prophets 
that fatten on the rejected elements of pure Hinduism. 
An orthodox Brahman, Itajput, Vaidya or Kavasth, pro- 
fi»ssing any of the aristocratic forms of ancient Hinduism, 
wmdd not allow a brewer to enter even his parlour, 
and if obliged, for the sake of business, to visit a publi- 
lain in his lioiisf*, he would after coming home put off 
his clothes, and put on another suite after regularly 
bathing, or sprinkling his body with the holy water of 
tin' (Janges. In Southern India a Brahman considers 
himself contaminated by the approach of a Shanar 
within twenty- lour paces. In the other parts of India 
then* is no such hard-and-fast rule. But the practice 
in this resp(*ct is much the same throughout the country. 
In East Bengal and Orissa, even the ordinary washer- 
men and the barbers refuse to render their usual services 
to the Sunris, and the very palkf bearers decline to 
carry them on their litters. 

§ 1. — 'The Sunris of Bemjal ami Behar, 

The Sunris of, Bengal and Behar are perhaps the 
richest of the several clans of brewers. Many of them 
are now among the leading traders and bankers of the 
e.ountry, and have given up altogether the practice of 
their caste profession. The Sunris of Bengal proper 
are all Vishmivites of the sect founded by Chaitanya, 
and some of them may be found among the Chaitanite 
monks called Babajis or Reverend Fathers. Although 
the Sunris are by nature somewhat hard-fisted, yet they 

[ )atronise the Chaitanite ministers and shrines 'with such 
iberality that, within the last few years, many of the 
aristocratic Brahmans of the Tantric cult have espoused 
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the Vishnuvito faith in order to have a share of their 
largesses, Jilheit the condition on which thev are giv(»n is 
said to be that the donee must partiike of the liospitality 
of the donor. To comply Nvith such a qua non must 
be very humiliating to every Brahman, ami it is hard to 
believe that lov(‘ of luert* has sufficed in any cas(‘ y(‘t to 
ove/come Brahmaiiical pride to such an (‘xtfuit. With 
regard to the religion of th<‘ Simris, Mr. I{isl(*y, on the 
autliority of tlie late Dr. Wise, makes th(‘ following 
observations which are remarkably in accordance with 
the actual facts ; — 

AccordiniJ to Dr. Wise almost every meml)er of the caste is a 
follower of Chaitaniya, and the rieh are celebrated for the ostenta- 
tious observance of the Sankirtana chants in honour of Krishna after 
the decease of any relative. The chief rites observed in Eastern 
Hen^al are the woi*shifi of <ianes:i on the. 1st llaisakh I April — May;, 
arnl the 1st of ALdian (November -Decviiiln'r) ; of tiandeshwari on 
the ICth of Asin tSepteiiiber - Oet<»ber) ; of Durpv at the time of the 
I)urjja Ptija in October; and of thui^^a whenever their boats are 
starting on a trading: voya»re. The majority beinjc Vaishnavas, 
animals are rarely offered to any deity; but when this is done, the 
victim is afterwards released. Shah.isare very fond of pii^eons, and 
in the cou;tyar<l of almost every Imiisc a dovecot is tixeil, as tlu‘y 
Iwjlievc that the air fanned by pi;;eofiH’ wind's wafts jrnod luck. They 
arc also devotc*d woi*shippei*s of Kartikeya, the Hindu •:o«l of war, 
construetiiijj annually in NovcinlM»ra life-size ertit;y of the ;;od, and 
keopin;; it within the bmiale enclosure for a year. tUher Hindu 
ca.stes throw the irnat't* into the river immediately after the Kartik 
Puja, but the Shahas alleK<> that their special veiiemtion of the goil 
is often rewanled, the liarren rejoicintf and the husband becoming' 
the joyful father of chihlren. It is e^isy to understand in what 
wav this tijrurc {fives rise to sc.indalous stories ainon^: Henpilis, 
and how the Shaha l>ecomcs a butt for the wit and sarcaHiii of his 
neighbours. 

The Heliar Hunris follow the average Hinduism of that part, of tho 
counti-y, and worship most of the regular gods as (K'casion offers. 
Their minor gods arc very iiunitTotis. Dharam H;ij, Handi Honiiya, 
(lovindji, Haniiman. Kasi Panjiar, Joti Panjiyar, Apurba Panjiar, 
Mira, Saiyed, Julpa, Sokha, Hosan Khan, and Punch Pir, Kice 
eooketd in milk and sugar, cakes of yhi (/uiri), and various kinds of 
fruit are otferwl to them, ami afterwards oaten by the worshipiMM’s. 
Khls are sacrificed to Handi. On Stimlays milk and Rowers are 
offered to the Sun. In Heiigal, says Dr. Wise, the Hrahman, pecu- 
liar to the caste, boasts that he never lurcepts alius from anyone not 
a Sunri, but it is quite certain that none of tho clean ciisU's wouhl 
present him with charity. These Brahmans, who assume the hoiii- 
(lastic titles of Vidyasagar, Vidyalankar, Ohakravarti and Pathak, 
like the Purohits of the other low castoH, reiwl tho funeral sorvdeo at 
the burning ghat, and are looked down upon hy other meml>ers of 
the sacr^ order. The Sunris of Behar are served hy a low class 
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of Maithila Brahmans, who also minister to the religious neces- 
sities of the Teli caste. No other Brahmans will eat and drink with 
these men, who arc known by the contemptuous epithet of Telia 
Babhan. In Chutia Nagpur the Brahmans who serve the Sunris call 
themselves Kanojias, but they have no right to the name, and no 
other Brahmans will have anything to do with them.— Risley’s 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. II, pp, •278-279. 

The Sunris of IJciioal hein^ Vishnuvites are strict 
vegetarians and teetotalers. There are a few Vish- 
nuvite Bhagats among those of Behar also. But the 
majority of the Behar Sunris eat mutton, goat’s flesh and 
fish. 8om<* «‘at ev<*n Held rats. Most of them indulge 
freely ill strong drink. The totiil number of Sunris in the 
ditt’ercnt provinces is as shown in the following table: — 

Bengal ... 423,466 

Assam ... ... 51,970 

Central Provinces ... ... 15,4*20 

Matlras ... ... ... 34,842 

Total ... 525.698 

The usual family names of the Sunris are Saha, Roy, 
Das, &e. 

§ 2. — The Kuhciivs of yorihern India. 

The Kalwars of Northern India have the same ca'^te 
status as the Sunris of Bengal, and like them have 
many rich men among them, as, for instance, Babu Rtini 
Brasad Chowdrv, of Monghyr, and Babu Tejnarain, of 
Bhagaljiur, the foun<ler and endower of the Tejnarain 
(’ollege, Bhagalpur. The Kalwars are more numerous 
than the Sunris, and tin* majority of them are now petty 
shopkeepers having nothing to do with their ances- 
tral profession. A very large portion of the Behari 
grocers and pedlars of Calcutta are Kalwars. On 
bidng first (piestioneil thev generally profess to be 
Baniyas, and they eonfes.s tlieir real caste status only 
wh(»n sutticieiitly pressed. The Kalwars are divided 
into many sections, as, for instance, the following : — 

1 . Biyah lit. 4 . Khalsa. 

2. Jaiswar or Ajodhyabasi, 5. Khoridahtu 

3. Banodbya. 0. Dum-or. 

HO 
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THE BUEWBBS AND TADI-DRAWERS. 


The Biyahats and the Jaiswurs have now no concern 
with the manufacture or sale of spirituous liquors, and 
as the Biyahuts do not allow their widows to re-inarry, 
they are generally treated as a semi-clean caste. The 
Jaiswar’s profession is similarly unexceptionable, but 
they worship the Mahomedan saints called Panch Piriya, 
a id chiefly on that account, but partly also on account 
of their marrying their widows, they are regarded as 
having a tower status than the Biyahuts. As the 
Jaiswars worship some of the Mahonu‘dan saints the 
Biyahuts and Khoridahas take a delight in going 
directly against the fundamental points of the Islamic 
faith, by ottering pigs and wine to a local divinity called 
Goriya.* The Bauodhyas worshi[) the Brahma Deo, 
/.e., the spirits of Brahmans dying in the unmarried 
condition. 

The Kalwar population of India is 1,195,097 souls. 

In the Central Provinces, the Kalwars are the brewers, 
and the Mahars are the tadi-drawers. The Kalwars 
are there generally very rich as in other parts of the 
countiy. 

In the Punjab the majority of the brewers are Kallals. 
Some members of the scavenger caste, called Choorha, 
also practise the some [irofession. 

§ 3. — The Shanars and Illavan of Ihuciva. 

The Shanars and Illavars are identical in caste. 
They are a very rich community, and are very numer- 
ous in the southern districts of the Indian Peninsula. 
The caste is <*alled Illavar in the northern part of the 
tract where they arc* found, and Shanar in the extnune 
south. In South Kanara the Illavars arc <*alled 
Billavars. 

* The Goriya U worshipped in the form of HtUo moun<ls or phit- 
forms of clay to bo found in many lichar villaacs. The precise 
nature of tho Goriya’s claim to worship is not sconerally known. Ho 
seems to be the presiding: deity of gon or tombs. The pics and 
wine which are oAered to the Goriya are not eaten or drunk by the 
votaries, but given to the low caste l>oaadhai whose god be is. 
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The Shanars eat flesh and fish, and drink strong 
tadi. “The peculiar marriage customs of the Nairs, 
together with their singular rules of inheritance, are 

[ )ractised by many Illavars and by a few Shanars. Hus- 
band and wife easily separate and contract other 
alliances. All inherited property descends to maternal 
nephews, while* other kinds of property are shared equal- 
ly by nephews and sons. Socially, these tribes are treat- 
with great ignominy. Their w^omen were until recent- 
ly not j)erinitted to w^ear clothing above their waist. 
They were not allowed to carry umbrellas, to wear 
shoes or golden ornaments, to build houses above one 
story in height, to milk cows, or even to use the ordi- 
nary language of the country. Even now their posi- 
tion is one of great humiliation/** The treatment w’hich 
the Shanars r(*c‘(*ive from the Hindu community being 
as statcMl abov<', many of them have been ea.>ily led by 
the Hritish missionaries to embrace the faith of Christ. 

With reganl to the origin, occupation and social 
position of till* Shanars, the Kev. Dr. Caldwell gives 
the following intt'n»sting account ; — 

There is reason to suppose that the Shiinai*s ai-c immi^rant-s from 
the northern coast of CVyloii. whero the same or a similar caste still 
exists, hearing; a t'l-aiumatical and intelligible form of the same name 
‘ Shandrar/ of which ‘ Shanur * is etymolofrically a corruption. It is 
also tolerably certain that the Illavars and Teers Singhalese 
ami Islanders), who cultivate the cocoanut ptiliii in Travancorc, are 
(IcNcendants of Shandrar colonists from Ceylon. There are traces 
of a common origin among them all ; ' Shanar/ for instance, being a 
title of honour among the Ti-avancore Illavars. It is traditionaUy 
reportetl that the .Shanars who inhabit Tinneveli came from the 
neighbourhood of Jatfna in Ceylon ; that one portion of them, the 
class now c^Ue<l Nadans (lords of the soil), entered Tinneveli hy 
way of Kamnad, bringing with them the seed nuts of the Jatfna 
palmyra, the best in the East, and appropriating or obtaining from 
tlie aiieient Pamlya prineos, as the most suitable region for the 
cultivation of the psilinyra, the sandy waste lands of Manad in the 
south-east of Tinneveli. over which the pivseiit tlay, they claim 
rights of seignontgc', and that the other |K>i*tion of the immigrants, 
esteoinctl a lower division of the caste, came by the sea to the south 
of Travancorc, where vast numbers of them aiv still found, and 
whence, having but little land of their own, they havo gradually 


See Sherriug, Vol. Ill, pp. 181-185. 
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spread themselves over Tinneveli on the invitation of the Nadans 
and other propiietors of land, who, without the help of their poorer 
neifi^hbours, as climbers, could derive but little proiit from their 
immense forests of palmyra. Some of these immigrations have pro- 
lMi.bly taken place since the Christian era ; and it is asserted by the 
Syrian Christians of Travancore, that one portion of the tribe, 
the lllavars, were brought over from Ceylon by their ancestors for 
the cultivation of the cocoanut palm. The Shanars, though prob- 
ably immigrants from Ceylon, arc Hindus, not of the Drahmanical 
bu^ of the Tamil or aboriginal race. 

The caste of Shanars occupies a middle position between the Vel- 
lalars and their Pariah slaves. The majority of the Shanar coniine 
themselves to the haitl and weary labour appointed to their race. But 
a considerable number have become cultivators of the soil, as land- 
owners or farmers, or are engage<l in ti*ade.— Dr. Caldwell’s Eemy 
on the Tinneveli Shanare^ pp. 4—7. 

Good linibnians nevrr minister to the Shanars as 
priests, and their religious ceremonies are usually per- 
formed by the Pandarams. 

§ 4. — The Bhatular/s of II India. 

The tadi-drawers of the Kaukan and Bombay an; 
called Bhandari. Tlu^ir total numlxu* i> about one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand souls. They tluunselves do 
not drink the juice of the palm in the fermented stat(‘. 

§ 5, — yVdc of livhar. 

The Pa^is are the tadi-drawers of Btdiar. They (*at 
fowls and Held rats, and indulge fnxdy in spirituous 
and fermented lii|Uors. !Many of tlu*m have taken to 
cultivation, and hohl lands as occupancy or non-occu- 
])ancy ryots. Others are employed as day labourers, 
porters and coolie^. Tip* good Brahmans never ottieiate 
at their religiour* ceremonies, and at tlieir sacrifices, 
funerals and marriages, tliey get either a degraded 
Brahman, or a member of their own caste, to act as the 
priest. They allow their widows to re-marry in the 
form. They allow also divorce and the re-mar- 
riage of tlivorced wives. The l\asis worship all tin* 
minor gods of Behar, as, for in>lance, Baiali (loriya 
and Sokha. In the month of •I(‘th the sickle (Itaiisali) 
used for cutting the palm tree is regularly worshipped 
by them with flowers and grain. 
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§ 6. — Tile Tiyans of Southern India. 

Tlie Tiyans of Malabar and Travancore are palm 
cultivator;? and tadi-dravvers like the Shanars and Illa- 
vars. The Tiyan^i, however, are regarded as even more 
unclean. Th(\v are generally very handsome, but they 
ar(‘ treat(Ml as Pariahs. They practise polyandry. The 
total number of the Tiyans exceeds five hundred thou- 
sand souls. 

§ 7. — The Idit/as of ^[^J sore ami the 7'elmfu country. 

The tadi-drawers of Mysore and the Telugu country 
ar(* called Idigas. Th(‘y do not seem to be regarded 
as a v<M*y unclean caste, as th(‘y are now freely employ- 
<m 1 in domestic service. They were formerly employed 
as soMiers under the local Palligars. Tin* number of 
jH'rsoU'i return(‘il as Idigas by the last ( Vnsus is li^fi.yOl. 

§ 8 . — The (iaundla and the ijamalla of the Teluan 

rouiitrtf. 

The (laundla'i of Hyderabad are a numerous commu- 
nity. They number 235,^02 persons. The Gamallas 
of the Telugu country are the same as the (lauudlas. 
Th(»re are no Shanai'i or Kalwars in the Telugu 
country. Th<» Idiga> and the (Jamallas are the tadi- 
drawei"*, while the Snnris are tlu‘ hrew(»rs. There is in 
th(» T<dugu country anotluu- caste named KSittigadu, 
who have tin* sanu* ot cupation a^ the Idigas. 



CHAP. IT.—TIIE OIL MANUFACTURERS. 

The oil luamifactnrin^ oastes aro railed Toll, Kalu 
and Gliaiiclii in Nortliorn India. In the n(»rtliern jiarts 
of the Derean the oil-makers are called (lani^as ami Tel 
Kalu Yarlu. In the extreim^ south the name of the 
caste is Vaiiikan. Tlu^y are all regarded as niori^ or 
les.s unclean ev<‘rv\vher(‘.* 

§ 7V/;s of IhmjnL 

The Tclis of Rental havt* now nothin;; to do with 
the manufacture of oil, and they claim to <h»riv(‘ their 
name from Tula, which means the shopmairs >cale, 
instead of from Taila, which means oil. Rut the deri- 
vation of Teli from Tula is ;;rammatioally im|K)>^ihl(», 
and the su;r;;e.stion is stron;;ly contradicted l»y the fact 
that the Telis in other parts of the country are actually 
oil“pressers. Howovct that may he, the Telis of Ihnteal 
are, as stated in a previous chapter, included amonc 
Nava Sayakas, and reejarded a.s clean Sudras. 


* In Hpeakinf? of the Tclis of JJenpal, Mr, Kislcy .says 
“l*heir orijrinal profesHion wqh probably oil* p^»tfKit1^^ hikI thefrniiite 
may be regarded an a functional ^roiip n^crriiitcd from the respectable 
middle^ class of Hindu society. Oil is used by all HiiiduH for 
domestic and ceremonial piir|H>scH, and its inaniifactiire could only 
l>e carried on by men M'Iiohc HO(*ial juirity was beyond dispute.**— 
Kisley'H Trihftt and CaHen of Itf'nyal, Vol. II, pp, aOo, ;K)(». 

The al>ovc shows how diihciilt it is for an Knjflish author to pvo 
a correct view of the mechanism of our society. I’ho fact is that 
ifhi and oil are not contaminato<l or l•endered unfit for a Hindu’s 
U80 by the touch of oven the lowest castes. 

( 26j5 ) 
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The Telis of Bengal are a very important caste. 
The majority of them being shopkeepers and grain 
merchants, they are a very well-to-do class. Some of 
them as, for instance, the family of the celebrated Bani 
Svarnamayi of Moorshcdabad, and the Rajas of Diga- 
patiya have become very rich landholders under British 
rule. The usual family names of the Telis are — 

1. Runrlu, peculiar to the class. 

2. Pal Chowdry. An aristocratic surname assumed by the 

big Teli zemindars. 

3. Pal ) 

4. Nandy > not peculiar to the class. 

а, Dey j 

б. Chowdry 1 

7. Mallick > not peculiar to any class. 

8. Ray J 

Thero nro very few among the Telis of Bengal who 
are quite illiterate, while, under British rule, some of 
them have attained great eminence as scholars. The 
most distinguished among them was the late Rai Kisto 
Das Pal, Bahadoor, whose name is sure to be 'remembered 
for a long time as one of India's greatest journalists 
and public men. The late Babu Rasik Krishna' Mallick, 
who was one of the distinguished batch of scholars 
turned out hr the Hindu College of Calcutta at a very 
early period of its existence, was also a Teli. Among the 
living (‘elehrities of the caste, the name of Srinath Pal 
may be specially mentioned here. He is a nephew of 
the Maharani Svarnamayi, and is treated by her as 
her own son. As a student he attained some of the 
highest honours that the University of (!alcutta can 
confer. For the last ten years he has been managing 
the Maharani's vast estates with great ability. 

The Telis of Bengal have many sulMlivisions among 
th(‘m, as, for instance. Ekada>a, Dwadasa, Betna, Tush 
Kota and Sajdagrami. 

§ 2. — Tlir Kaltfs of Jienpal, 

The caste that aetnally manufactures oil in Bengal is 
called Kalu, and is regarded us an unclean caste having 
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a somewhat higher status than that of tho brewers. The 
Kalus are all illiterate, and though there are very few 
wealthy men among thetn, they an* generally quite above 
■w.ant. In the Nadiya district there is at Tiliatta a Kalu 
landholder of the class ealleil Talukdars. The usual 
surnames of the Kalu are (lonii, Sagari, Sadhn, Khan 
a.id Set. 

The Kalus numlx'r 1111,3.');’) persons in Bengal. They 
are chiefly Vishnuvites. A special clas> oi‘ degrad(‘d 
Brahmans minister to them as priests. Their spiritual 
guides are the ( 'haitanib* Clossains. 

§ 3 . — The Telia niul (ihaiiehia of I 'pju r India. 

In Upper India the oil-]iress(*rs an* called Teii and 
also Ghanchi. Their position is nowhere higher than 
that of the Kalus of Bengal. 

§ 4 . — The Tel KiiIk of the I'elniiii eounteif. 

The oilmen of the Telugu country are called Tel 
Kulu Varlu. They take the sacred thread. 

§ ;'). — The danipaa and WinHana tf Southern India. 

The oiI-))ressers are called Vanikan in tla* Dravira 
country. In Mysore the name ol' the caste is Ganiga. 
In tho Kanarase country they are called also dotiphana 
or Jotinagora, i.e., the tribe of light. They have also 
in some localitujs difl’erent names according to pecu- 
liarities of their machines, or the method of working 
them. For instance, thoM* whose nulls are made of 
stone and worked by yoking pairs of oxen Jire called 
Hegganigas ; Kiru-(^ianigas is the naim* of those who 
work with wooden mills : while thosi* who yoke only 
one bull to the mill are called Vantiyettu Ganigas. 
Tho Linga-wesiring Ganigas called Siijjanas, hold no 
social intercourse with the other sections. Therf* arc 
both VLshnuvites and Kivites among the other Ganigas. 



CHAP. III.— THE SALT MANUFACTURERS. 

Thk Liiniyas or Nunius of Northern India are, a? 
their names indicate, primarily salt inannfaetiirers. 
The salt industry of Bengal hein;^; very nearly ruined 
hy the fiscal regulations which ^ive ^^reater facilities 
to the importation of Cheshire salt than to indigenous 
manufacture, the practice of their caste ]»rofession hy 
th(‘ Luniyas has hecome well-nigh impossible. The 
majority of them are now saltpetre makers and na\wies 
lik<» th<* Jhddars and tin* Koras. Th(*y are a numerous 
community as will appear from the* following table : — 

N.-W. Provinces ... ... ... 4rJ,S22 

Kenjnil ... ;ns.441 

lioiiibay ... ... ... 14,599 

In some parts of Behar the Luniyas are treateil as 
ch‘an Sudras. liut tlie practice is not uniform, and 
gcMicrally they an' regarded as semi-clean Sudras. The 
inferiority of their caste status is thie, not to their pro- 
ft'ssion whi(‘h is a clean one, but to the fact of their 
being a non-Aryan race, and to their habit of eating 
pork and drinking sjurituoiis liquors. They are chiefly 
Saktas, and there are very few Vishnuvite Bhakats 
among them. Thev allow divorce, and the re-marriage 
of widows and divorced wives. 

The salt manufacturing caste of the Madras Presidency 
are called LTppilian, Uppara and Upaliga. The salt-petre- 
inaking caste of Northern India are called llehgar and 
Shoragar. 


( 265 ) 
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§ !• — The Chamars arul Mnchl» of Sort hern India, 


The Chamars and Mnohis are ^(Mu^rally regarded 
as identical in caste. The name (/hainar is derived 
from the Sanskrit wonl Charmakar^ wliicli means ‘‘ a 
maker of leather.” The meaning of the* name Muelii 
is not very clear. The su^;^<‘stion tliat nann* is 
connected with the Sanskrit word JAa/.v//<t is contra- 
dicted by the fact that th(‘ Mnehis have nothin^ to do 
with the catching of fish. The Chainar |K)|ndation of 
Xorthern India is very lar^e, and exceeds eh‘ven million 
persons as will appear from the follo\vin;£ table : — 


X.-W. ProvinecH 

Punjab 

Bengal 

Central India 

Central l*rovincc« . 

Bajputana 


.5,K.V>,2e8 

i/jnti.srn 

i.ioi.*2r»:t 

HSS.OIH 

SHOJIKS 

S4<»,07r» 


The Muchis are less 
one million per>on 
below : — 


nunierons and number 
They are dislribut(Ml 


about 

sh<*wn 


Bengal ... ... ... 

Punjab ... 

Bombay .•• ... 

Thff (>hamars and the Muchis have a variety of 

occupations. Primarily, they are skiniUTs, tnnmT.s, 
shoemakers, and inu.sical instrument muker>. 'riM‘v 
practise also the weaving of coarse cotton cloths and 
mats of reed. In Northern India, the (Hiamars serve 
for hire as agricultural labourers and workers. In 
( 266 ) 
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Bengal they generally supply the bands of instrumental 
musicians who are a necessity to every Hindu at the 
time of religious ceremonies of a joyful nature. After 
the 8epoy Mutiny an attempt was made to recruit 
the native army from the ranks of the Chamars instead 
of from the higher castes like the Brahmans and 
Hajputs. But the experiment did not, it is said, prove 
successful. 

The Chamars and Muchis are very unclean castes. 
Their very touch renders it necessary for a good 
Hindu to bathe with all his clothes on. In the villages 
they generally live in a distinct quarter. When their 
scn-vices are recjuired l»y a high caste Hindu, he will 
allow them to (‘liter the outer enclosure of his house, 
but not into the int(‘rior of any building used as a 
dwelling-house or chapel. For the Muchi and ^laho- 
nu'dan musicians wlio are a necessity on festive occa- 
sions, tliere is generally special accommodation in the 
mansions of tin* rich and in the big temples. Those 
who jjlay on the kettledrum and the pipe called sanai, 
and who are gcmerally Mahomedans, are perched on 
tlie toj) of the main entrance, while the Muchi bands 
eut<»rtain the bye-standers from the Xat-Mandir or 
dancing hall in front of the puja dalan or chapel. 

§ 2. — Chcd'llfans ami Madias of Southern India. 

Th(» jirofessions and caste status of the Ohakilians 
and ^ladigs are the same as those of the Muchis and 
(lianiars of NorthcTii India. The Chakilians number 
Jiersons. The Madig population is nemlv 
double tliat of th<‘ C'hakilians. With regard to the 
l\Iadigs, the following observations are made in the last 
i 'ensus Heport of Mysore : — 

Tlio Miulij; iH the viUaifi* cobbler ; be removes the carcases of the 
viUa|!e cattle, skins them, anti is iKmnd to supply the villanre communi- 
ty with apricultnnil articles made of skin or leather, such as thonj^ 
of the bullocks, buckets for liftiniir utiiter, Ac. The Madi|; ca.sto is 
•2;i9.r)7r» strong. The Madigs ai'oby religion Vishnuvites, Sivites and 
Saktas. The caste is divided into two independent sub-divisions, Uie 
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D€dihaga and Others^ between whom thei*c is no intermarriage. The 
former acknowle<lge the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans as their Gurus, to 
whom they pay extraordinary liomage on all ceremonial occasions. 
The Madigs in the province are dec*i<le<lly an indigenous (dass. They 
arc mostly held labourer, but some of them till land, either leased or 
their own. In url>an localities, on account of the rise in the value of 
skins, the Madigs have attoiiie<l to considerable affluence.— 

Census Heport for 1S91, pp. 254 

§ 3. — The Leafher-irnrhino Castes of Kajpntana and 
Central India. 

Besides ihe (’liainars and Mnehis are some 

other leather-working clashes in Hajputana havinjj th<* 
following names : — 

1. Bambi. 2. .Tatia. 1 a. Sargara. 

In Bikanir tlie Cliamars are eaIl(Ml Balai. Tlu* Bam- 
his are work(‘rs in leather, weavers, and villa;::t* st^rvants, 
and r(»eeiv<‘ tin* skiiw ol* all mudainuMl dead animals. 
The Jatias, like tin* Miudiis of Ben;L^al, eat tla^ Hesh of 
dead animals. Th<‘ Sar^faras an* enltivators and driiin- 
lM^at(‘rs, The wor>hip of the >nake ;i()(KI(*ss Miintisha 
is eon^idered hy tin* Muchis in some part'- of tin* eonntrv 
as their speciality. Soim* Mnehi> reo^nlarly hee from 
door to door with an ima;^<‘ or emldem of f‘ith(*r the 
snake eoddes> or of th<* "inall-pox ;io(hh*». A ^luehi 
of Ihkanir who lived in tin* (*arly part (d* the present 
c(*ntury, founded a religions seet. 



CHAP. V.~TIIE MAT-MAKERS AND BASKET- 
MAKERS. 

§ 1. — llie Mat~)naker,<, 

Mat-makin( 1 anil baskot-niaking are clean arts?. But 
they are gimerally ])ractiseil by the aboriginal castes, 
whose low social status is due more to their non-Aryan 
blood and tiudr non-obs<‘rvance ot* the Shastric restric- 
tions n»garding diet and drink, than to the nature of 
their |)rotessions. The celebrated Sitalpatis (Lit. cool 
mats) of East Bengal are manufactured bv a caste called 
Patiyal>. 

Th(^ Masnudpatis of ( ossijarah are not made by any 
particular caste, and the art is said to be practised by 
even tin* local Brahmans. The nicer varieties of these 
and the Sitalpatis are very costly ; but they are very 
cool, and in summer they are considered as a necessity by 
the Indian aristocracy. I am not aware whether there 
is any demand for them in foreign countries. 

Th(‘ following are the castes that usually make 
baskets : — 

1. Dom, 1, 207,8*26 . . Found everywhere in Northern Indio. 

2 Haiti ... Found in Hon^l. 

.a. Metha Koran .. Found in the Modras Pi*esidency. 

4. Hansphor, 89,950 A brancli of the Doiu tribe, found 

chierty in Noi*thern India. 

5. Turi. 50,026 . . Found in Hon^ral and Assam. 

6. Hind ... Found in almost every part of the 

l^'nited Provinces. The Binds not 
only make mate, but are todi-draw- 
ers, boatmen and fishermen also. 

( 269 ) 



PART XIII. 

THE CLEAN AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 

CHAP. T.-<THE KUllMTS AND THE KUNDIS. 

Thk importjint af|;ricultural cantos ot‘ Nortliorn 
India are those called Kurmis and Kuniiis. Tlic^y are 
divided into many sections, which, tor practical purpos<‘s, 
are independent castes. IRit the >tarn< of thest* sec- 
tions is, generally sp(»aking, the same, and as rli(‘y all 
designate themselves as Kurmis or Kunhis, tliey may la* 
treated as a single caste. The tlerivation of tludr nam(» 
is not very clear. It may be traceal)Ic to >oin(^ abori- 
ginal language, or to an abbreviat(‘d form of tin* 
Sanskrit compound Krfshi Aarm/. which means an 
agriculturist. 

The Kurmi population of imlia is \i\Ty large, the 
tohil exceeding ten millions. They arc <listributed as 
follows : — 

Bombay ... ... .'WT.HT.T 

N.-W. ProvinccM ... ... ... •J.lUi.’iJtW 

Benfpil ... ... 

Hyderabad ... ... . . 

Berar KHMfJ 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 8<i5,7(ki 

There are no Knrmis in Bengal propcT or Punjai). 
Taking a bird's-eye view of the ethnology of Northern 
India, it would appear that the principal elements in the 
rural population of the country are the Kurmis, Gopas, 
( 270 ) 
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Kaibartas and ( Ihamars, and that the Brahmans, Raj- 
puts, Kayasthas and Baniyas, though numerically very 
strong, constitute only its town population. From this 
fact, and from the ethnological difference between the 
two groups,* the conclusion seems reasonable that the 
Kurmis, Gopas, Kaibartas and(-hamars had occupied the 
country at a very early period ; and that the higher 
castes subsequently settled among them as conquerors, 
merchants or i)riests. The Kurmis, Gopas and Kaibartas 
are neither pure non-Aryans nor pure Aryans. But 
their features clearly show that they are a mixed race, 
having a very large share of Aryan blood. There are 
the following sub-divisions among the Kurmis : — 


In Behar 


In Gorakpur 
Benares). 



6 . 

7. 


and I 

A 


1 . 

.s! 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Ghaniela. 

Kochaisa. 

Sanswar. 

Chandani (found also in the 
Central Provinces). 

Banodhiya (originally of the 
Banodha country, including 
the modern districts of Rae 
Bareilly and Unao). 

Fasfasia. 

Jaiswar (found in almost every 
part of Northern India). 

Saithrar. 

Atharya. 

Chunorwar. 

Akomur. 

Patnawar. 

Ke^-at. 


InRohilkhand 

Lower Doab ...I 

Central Doab 

Upper Doab ...< 

In Saiigor and Ban- 1 
dolkhand. J 

In Nagporc 


1. Rowat. 

2. Jadan. 

3. Bharti. 

4. Kattiar. 

5. Gungwari. 

1. Singraon. 

2. Chaporya. 
1, Kanojia. 

1. Jhunia. 

2. Ghorchora. 

1. Jaiswar. 

1. Jhari. 


* See Dalton’s EUimoiow B4ngQl, p. 320; see also Campbell’s 
JStfmologyqf hidia. 
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Id Hoshongabocl ... 1. Chauiia. 

{ 1. Manohas. 

I 2 , Charnao8. 

InRaiporc ...j 

! «5. Tirola. 

i 6. Chandariya. 

The religion ot‘ the Kunnis in lh‘har is the same a.s 
that of the oiIkm* local Siulra castes. They offer wor- 
ship to the gods of the Hindu pantheon, and also to 
such local deities as Sokha, Sainbhu Nath, (loriya, iVc. 
The majority ol* tlnun are, however, mainly followers 
of Kahir and Itajnanand. Some of the Kunnis worship 
also the Mahoniedan saints called Panch Piriya. 

The altar of the Panch Piriya consisting of a plat- 
form of earth, is erecteil out>ide the dwell ing-hou.'^e. 
A Mahom(‘dan prie.st officiates at the worshij), and the 
animal offered is sacritieed in the u>ual method of the 
Mahomedans. If a fowl is sacrificed, it is taken away hy 
the prie.^'t. Sometimes castrated goats and pig(M>ns are 
offered, and these, after their yaAa/ or ceremonial slaugh- 
ter, according to Mahoniedan ritual, are (*aten hy the 
votaries. In accordance with vows pn?viously made for 
the health of children or some otlier similar object, the 
Kunnis of IJehar sometimes celebrate also the Mahome- 
dan Maliaram festival. 

Some of the Kunnis eat fowls and Held rats ; but 
they do not <*at pork or beef, ami an* generally regard- 
ed as clean Sudras. The ordinary Sndra Vajaka 
Brahmans minister to them as priest.^, and they are 
deemed by the highe.st castes a.s eligible for domestic 
service. 

The Kurmis are an illiterate class. But they make 
good soldiers, and there are many hig landholders 
among them. The poor and landless memhiTs of tin* 
(!asle live chiefly hy dome.stic service. 

The Kurmis have no peculiar surnames. But when 
any one of them attains such wealth or position as to be 
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respected by the local people, he would add to his 
name one or other of* the following adjuncts : — 


1. Chowdiy. 

2. Mahanto. 

3. Maharai. 

4. Mahto. 

5. Manto. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11. Sinj; 


Morar. 

Mukhya. 

Pramanika. 

Rout. 

Sarkar. 


In almost all the snb-ca.stes of the Kurmis, excepting 
tlie Ayodhyii liansi, Ghaniela and Kochaisa, a widow is 
allowed to re-inarry . If she marr)" a younger brother or 
cousin of her late Imsband, she cannot forfeit her claim 
to a sluire of her husband’s estate, or her right to the 
guardianship of her children. If she marry an outsider, 
th(‘se rights are forfeited. Divorce is permitted among 
tlie Kurmis, and a divorced wife may marry again in the 
same manner as a widow. The Kurmis of Northern 
India usiuilly employ a Brahman to officiate as priest 
at their marriages. In Gliota Nagpore and Orissa, the 
practice is different. There the work of the priest, on 
such occasions, is done by some elderly member of the 
house or by thi* Lava of the village. 

The Kurmis burn their <lead, and perform their s/n*ads 
in the same manner as other high caste Sudras. Tho 
j>eriod for which they observe mourning varies accord- 
ing to local practice, from ten days to thirty days. 


B, nc 
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CHAP. TL— THE KOERTS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

Thb Kurmis and Kooris differ in nothing except 
that the former are producers of the agriciiltifral staples, 
while kitchen gardening is the speciality of the latter. 
In the vicinity of the large towns in Northern India, 
the Koeris raise the fruits and kitchcui vegetables 
required for local consumption. They take a part also 
in rearing tobacco, opium, and other agricultural stuffs 
requiring more care and skill than the staple crops. 
They never servo in a menial capacity. 

The caste status of the Koeris is similar to that of 
the Kunnis. In the matter of food, the majority of 
both these castes conform to the rules laid down in the 
Shastras. But it is said that, like sonic? classes of the 
Kurmis, fowls and field rats are eaten by some of the 
Koeris also. 

The Sudra Yajaka Brahmans of all classes minister to 
the Koeris as prie.sts. The majority of tlu‘ Koeris are 
Sivites and Sakbis, and there are not many Vaishnavas 
among them. They an? regarded ns a (derail Sudra 
caste, and the Brahnmn.«t will take drinking water from 
their hands without any he.sitation. The Koeris will 
eat both ioci/ and jHxkki food cooked by a Brahman ; 
but will not eat the leavings of a Brahman’s plate a.s the 
Shastras inculcate the Sudras to do, and is practically 
done by many of the better Sudra clans. 

Koeris are quite as illit<*rate as the Kurmis. 
The Koeris are vei^ numerous in Behar, and are found 
also in the N.-'NVl Provinces. Their tobil numerical 
strength is nearly one and three-quarters of a millioik 
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CHAP. III.— THE MALIS. 

In almost every part of Northern and Western India 
liere are tribes called Malis who are devoted mainly to 
tie kind of a^criculture practised by the Koeris. Their 
uinerical strtMi^th is very consiilerable, as will appear 
rom the followinf; figures taken from the last Census 
eport: — 

Bombay ... ... 313,094 

Kajputana 381,101 

N.-W. Provinces 270,719 

Pan jab 201,189 

Bcrar 202,488 

Bengal ... ... ... 151,962 

Central Provinces .. 141,086 

'he Malis are suppo.sed to derive their name from the 
•an.skrit word ••mala” which means garland. But 
lie re does not appear any reason why the name of the 
gricultural Malis should have had such an origin. The 
ower-supplying Malis form a vary small community, 
nd it tloes not seem probable that the agricultural 
lalis were originally flower-suppliers. It seems more 
robable that the florists, who are called Phul Mali 
1 the N.-W. Provinces, are a section of the great 
lali tribe whoso primary occupation is agriculture, 
'ho flower-suiudying ]\[alis are found chiefly in the 
irge towns, and in the vicinity of the leading public 
brines. Flowers of various kinds, and the leaves of 
tie basil and the wood-apple being indispensable to 
very Hindu for the worship of his gods, every member 
f the higher castes has gtmerally a garden attached to 
is dwelling-house. If ho have no such garden, he has to 
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buy the requisites from a Mali, or to procure them from 
the garden of a neighbour. In the vicinity of the 
sacred shrines the demand for flowers, garlands and the 
sacred leaves enables the Mali to carry on a brisk and 
profitable trade. The Malis of Bengal are also the 
manufacturers of the tinsid with which the clay idols 
are usually decorated. They are likewise suppliers 
of pyrotechnic works, and the tinsel crown which 
a Hindu has to wear at the tim(» of marriage. The 
Malis are an illiterate class. Th(‘y are a clean cast(‘. 
The Malis of the Central Provinces and Berar are very 
skilful cultivators. They eat flesh and drink spirits. 



CHAP. TV.— THE KACHIS. 


Tiik Iviirliis arc found cliK*fly in the central districts 
id* NorthiTii India. They are very much like the 
Koeri>. They an* very gooil cultivators. There are 
many suh-ilivisious amon;^ them, as, for instance, the 
following : — 


1. Kanojia . . 

2. HakyaScni... 

a. llanliya 


4. Mtirao 


.’i. Ka<Ti(T]>vaba. 
(). Salloria. 

7. Anwar. 


From Kanoj. 

From the ancient town of Sankisa 
in FarakkaV>a<l. 

Said to derive their name from 
tlie fact of their cultivating 
hnhli or tnrmerirh 

Said to he so named from the fact 
of their cultivating mula or 
radish. 


Till* Kaeliis nnmher Ijhs 1,222 persons distributed as 
stated in tlu‘ ftdlnwin^ table : — 

X.-\V. Proviin'cs ... ... ... 706,.vk) 

CVntral Provinces ... ... ... 122,646 

(^Vnitral India ... ... ... 472,1^ 

Th<‘st' lii^nres do not, it seems, include the Miiraos 
^vllo were x'parattdy enumerated at the last CVn.sus. 
Tht‘ Jlnraos iiumher d77,yb2 persons, and are found 
only in the Uniteil Provinces. The Kachis are very 
numerous between Kai Bareli and Kanoj. 
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CHAP. V.—THE EODHAS AND THE EODHTS. 

Likk tlie Kacliis, the I^odhas are touiul (*hiefly in the 
central distrlets of Northern Inilia. They are dis- 
tributed as shown in the followin;^ tal)i(' : — 

N,-W. Pro^nces ... ... 

Central Provinces ... ... ... ‘JU3,110 

Central India ... ... .. 252,058 

The caste shitu.s of th<‘ Lodhas is sonn^what lower 
than that of the Kurini.s. Like the other agricultural 
castes they are mostly illiterate. There are a few land- 
holders amon^jj them. The following; are the names of 
their jirincijial sub-divi.‘<ions : — 

1. Patoria, found chiefly in the 3. Sankallajaria. 

districta of Delhi, Alighar 4. I/akliia. 

and £tah. 5. Khoria. 

2. Mathuria, so named from the I 6. Pania. 

ancient town of Hathuria. | 

The Lodhis are a <lifferent trihe. They are to be found 
in .Jhan.si, Lalitpore Sa^or, Ihiinoh, and Hosiiii^abad. 
The Lodhi.s are very turbulent and revc^rieeful and are 
very unlike the peaceable Kurmis, Tin* principal 
landowners of the district of Da mob are Lodhis. 
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CHAP. VL— THE AGRICULTURAL KAIBARTAS 
OF BENGAIi. 

The (Jhasa Kaibartas of Bengal form an important 
section of ite rural j)opulation. In the district of Midna- 

f ore they may be reckoned among the local aristocracy. 

n the other districts where they are found their position 
is only next to that of the Kayasthas. The designation 
of Kaibartii is applicable to four distinct classes having 
different occupations. Of these the Chasas and the 
Lakhinarayans of Midnapore are the most numerous, and 
have the highest position. The Jalias who are fishermen, 
anti the Tutias who are mulberry growers, and devoted 
chiefly to sericulture, are treated as unclean castes. 
The Ohasa and Lakhinarayan Kaibartas are regarded as 
very nearly clean. 

In the "tunilok and (^ontai sub-divisions of the Mid- 
napore District, where the number of high caste Brah- 
mans and Kayasthiis is very small, the Kaibartas may 
be said to form the upper layer of the local population. 
A great many of them are zemindars and nolders of 
substantial tenures. They were a very well-to-do class 
until recently, but they have become very much depress- 
ed by the abolition of the manufacture of salt in the 
district since the year ISfil, This measure, which has 
brought about the ruin of one of the most ancient indus- 
tries in the country, was adopted in accordance with 
the demands of an agitation which had been got im in 
England by English ship-owners and merchants. They 
ronresented that the East India Company were shame- 
fully oppressing the people by making a monopoly of 
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such a necessity of human life as salt. The word ‘ mono- 
poly ’ being a bugbear to English people, they were easily 
deceived, and the agitationists, finding sympathy from 
the Press and the (-hurch, could not fail to secure their 
object. As a matter of fact, the monopoly system on 
which salt was manufactured by the East India Oom- 
j.any, since the days of Clive whose genius first adoptetl 
it, was a boon to the country ; and its abolition has not 
been productive of any good to any class ol’ Indian 
jieople, though if has been highly beneficial to English 
ship-owners and salt merchants. !Xow that tin* princi- 
])le of Free Trade is about to divert ihoalt tra<le of 
Bengal so as to mainly benefit (ierinany and Arabia, 
it is to be hoped that the question may be recon>iiiered, 
and the monopoly re-established on its ancient footing. 

In the Metropolitan districts of Na<liya ami Twenty- 
Four Pergunnahs, the Kaibartas form tin* lower lay(*r of 
the middle classes. In the former district they may be 
now said to have ev<‘n a higlu^r jmsition. In the palmy 
days of indigo cultivation there, many of the local 
Kaibartas obtained those ministerial employimuUs in the 
factories of the English planters which were wry lucra- 
tive, but were too risky to have much attraction for 
Brahmans and Kayasthas. By the practice* of every 
kintl of oppression to compel the ryots to cultivate 
indigo, the Kaibarta employes of the Engli>h factors 
made theinselve> the greatest favourites with tljeir mas- 
ters. To such an extent was this the* cast* that in the 
drama called Indhfo Mirror — for the tran*^Iation of which 
the philanthrophic English missionary, Mr. Long, was 
sentenced to suffer incarceration as a <*riminal— a Kayas- 
tba Dewan of an indigo jdanter is made to brag lad'ore 
his master by saying that, although of the writer caste 
by birth, he was qualified and prepared to render the 
very same kind of service as a K«‘wat. The planters 
have been mined chiefly by the litigation in wliiidi they 
involved themselves, feat the descendants of their eni- 
ployds are generally in very easy circumstances. Some 
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of thorn are now big landholders, while, with their 
ancestral reputation for oppressing the people, and their 
willingness to run the risk of criminal prosecutions, a 
good man y of them are able to secure high offices in the 
s<‘rviee of those parvenu zemindars who seek to improve 
tluMr rent-rolls by the siinjJe method of forcibly evict- 
ing the frecdioldors and ]>ermanent tenants from their 
lamls. Some of the Kaibartas of Nadiya have of late 
l)een eompi^ting for University distinctions, and have 
attained also high offices in the service of Government. 
In ( alcutta the millionaire Marh family of Jaun Bazar 
ar(‘ of th«‘ Kaiharta caste. They possess very valuable 
hons(' j>rop(‘rty in the town, and also extensive zemin- 
daries in the interior of the country. 

The Ivailiarta pojiulation of India is very large, the 
total ludiig more than three millions. The Midnapore 
Kaibartas have the following surnames: — 


1. Myti. 

•J. Hira. 
a. Jana, 

4. (nri. 

T). lihuinya. 


6. Gholooi. 
I 7. Pat ra. 

! S. Pamlit. 

9. Das. 

I lU. Maji. 

11. Kayal. 


The usual surnames of the Nadiya Kaibartas are 
Das, Biswas, and Bhaumik. 3Iarh, as a surname, is 
not very common either in Midna])ore or in Nadiya. 
In the (Vnsus reports and in Mr. lUsley’s Trihtsand 
of Heiuhxl a distinction is made between Kaibar- 
tas and Kewats. As a matter of fact, the name Kewat 
is only a corrupted form of Kaiharta, and is apjdied 
to ilesignate them only when the speakers contempt 
for them is meant to lu* implied. 

Though rt'garded as somewhat unclean, yet in Bengal 
and in Tirhoot also, the poorer Kaibartas arc now and 
then to be found employed as domestic servants in the 
households of the higher castes. The Kaibartas have 
special Brahmans, hut in Midnapore the ordinary Sudra 
Yajaka Brahmans minister to them as priests in all 
ceremonies excepting Sradka. 



CHAP. VII.— THE SADGOPAS. 


The majority of the actual tillers of the soil in Bengal 
are Mahoniedans. Th(‘ only Hindu castes in Bengal 
proper that are chiefly devoted to agriculture are the 
following : — 

1. Kaibarta. | a. Koc>)). 

2. Sadjifopa. I 4. At;uri. 

Of these, the Aguris and the Koch have been spoken 
of already in the chapt<‘rs devoted to the military castes. 
The 8adgopas are a small community, their totiil popu- 
lation being sliglitly above half a million. They are 
found chic'fly in the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Hooghly, Kadiya, Twenty-Four Pergunnahs and Ban- 
koora. The majority of them live by agriculture or 
menial service, but there are among them many big 
landholders and men of culture. Among the Sadgopa 
zemindars the names best known are the following : — 

1. The Rajas of Narjole in Midnapore. 

2. The Sarkars of Pcosara in Hoogldy. 

a. The Roys of Ma<Uiavpore near Tumlok. 

4. The Haidars of Bad la in Midnapore. 

5. The Panjas of Jala Bindu in Perf^iinnah Sabong, 

Midnapore. 

Of the Sadgopas who have attained high officers in 
the service of Government, the following may be men- 
tioned hero : — 

1. Babu Orish Ghunder Ghowdhry, Subordinate Judge, 

Bengal. 

2. The late Boy Sharat Chandra Chose, Bahadoor, Exccu- 

tive Engineer. 
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The most distingnished member of the Sadgopa com- 
munity is the well-known Dr. Mahendra Lall Sarkar of 
( )alcntta, the founder of the Indian Science Association. 
He is not only one of the best physicians in India, but 
stands in the foremost rank of Indian scholars and pub- 
licists. For several years ho has been a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and a leading member of 
the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. The Sad- 
gopas have representatives also in what may be called the 
prophetic trad(>, which requires neither learning nor 
culture, but only a little shrewdness. Next to Chaitanya, 
the most successful of the latter-day prophets of Bengal 
was a Sadgoj)a of Ghoshpara. An account of the sect 
founded by him is given in another part of this work. 
As usual the Sadgopas are divided into Kulins and 
Maulika. Their sub-sections and surnames are as stated 
below : — 

PooHia kooliya or inbabi- H. Soor. 
tants of the eastern sides 2. Newfjy, 

, of the Hoojrhly river. ( 3, Biswas. 

1. Krux 

Paschim kooliya or inhabi- r 1. Koowar. 
tants of the western 8ide< 2. Hazra. 
of the river Hoojjhly. (3. Roy. 

Ghosh. 

Pal. 

1 3, tSirkar. 

2. Maulika 4 Haidar. 

Pan. 

C'howdry. 

Karfa. 



CHAP. VTii.— THE CHIEF A(; incri/rri’.AL 
CASTES OF THE CEXTHAJ. JHU) VINCES. 

Thk ehit‘t* n^ricultiiral castor of thi» Proviiu-fs 

are the lbllo\vin;r : — 

1. Kiinlii. 5. Kirat. 

*2. Puar. G. liOillia. 

:i, Tdi. 7. Lntllii. 

4. Mali. S. Kolta. 

Th<‘ tennre-liolder? are tlie Kiml»i<, Telis and 

Malis. The INiars an* celebrated Tor tli(‘ir skill in the 
construction of reservoirs of water and a([n(*ducts. The 
Telis are the best a^rieiilturi'its. 

In the (\Mitral Provinces the Ivodhas are found chief- 
ly in IIosun;^al)ad. The Lodhis an* a distinct east**. 
They are very ;j;ood a^^riculiuriMs and are I'omul ehietly 
in Jabbaljion*, Sau;^ror, Nar>in;X|»ore, llo-un^fabad, 
Bhainlara, Chindwara, and Hainoh. TIk* j>o|)ulatii>n of 
th(‘ jirincipal agricultural tribe of the (leiitral Pn»vinct‘S 
is a> stated below - 

Kunlii ... ... ... ... 

Mali ... .. ... ... in.OSli 

Loilha ... ... ... ... LMfi.llO 

Tcli ... ... ... ... Taijet) 

The Teli’s proper j)rofes>ion is tin* manufacture of 
oil. Hut the majority of the Telis of tin* (^mtral IVo- 
vince are en;;a;^ed in agricultural juirsuits. Th(*n' 
are many bi;^ Teli landholders in the districts n(»ar 
Nat^pore and Jluipore. The Koltas are found chiefly 
near Hambalpore. 
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CHAP. TX.— THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES 
OF THE PAX JAB. 


Till*: (‘liiorji^riciilturul castes of tlio Panjab are the 
Jats and th(‘ Kanibohs. An account of the Jats lias been 
;»iv(‘n already. The Kamboh< have two divisions among 
th(‘in : one jiraciising agricultllr(^ and the other making 
and sidling confectionery. The latter take the sacr(*d 
thread, l)nt the former do not. 

In tlu‘ Census Reports, the Arrains, Sainis and 
(Jhiraths an* inelude<l among the agricultural castes of 
the Panjab. Tlii* Arrains are mainly kitchen garden- 
ers liki* the Koerisand Kachis of Xorthorn India. Most 
ol‘ the Arrain> are now ]\Iahomedans. The Sainis are 
sellers of fodder, and tlie Ghiraths are a mountain 
tribe who are em]>loyed generally as domestic sers'ants. 
In tin* Panjab some of the Sarswat Brahmans till the 
>oil with tli<‘ir own hands. Among the agricultural 
ela‘"'e'' of the province must be included also the 
Tagus who ju’ofess to be a section of the Gour Brah- 
mans. For an account of these Tagus see p. 53, ante. 
The total population of each of the chief agricultural 
castes in the Panjab is as stated below: — 


Jut 

Kumt>oh . 
Armiu 
Saitii 
CUiimth 


‘Se2.>,523 

151,160 

S96..S1I 

125,352 

173,673 

11,966 
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CKAP. X.— THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES OF 
THE TELEGU COUNTRY. 

The agricultural castes of the Telegu country* are 
the following : — 

1. Telepfa. 4. Reddi Varu. 

2. VellamaVaru. 5. Kapu. 

3. Kamma Varu. 6. Nagas. 

These are all high caste Siulras. They enlist in the 
army as common soldiers. The Reddis at one time 
were the rulers of the country. Most of the Paligars 
belong to one or other of the agricultural casters men- 
tioned above. Bam Dev Kao Nagama Naidu, zemindar 
of Vallura in the Krishna District, is a Telega. Yarlugada 
Unkinira, zemindar of Sallu Palli in the same district, 
is a Kamma Varu. The zemindars of Vanajiarti and 
Yadwal in the Nizam’s Dominions are Iteddi Varus. 
The zemindars of Venkatagiri, Noozbiil, Pittapur and 
Bobili belong to tin? Vellamma caste. 

The agricultural Sudra castes imuitioned abovt^ fol- 
low the local Ksatriyas in all matters relating to 
religion and diet. They eat almost every kind of meat 
excepting beef. They also drink sf>iritiious Ihpiors, 
though in privacy, and with great moderation. 


* As to the geographical boundaries of the Telegu country, tiee 
p. 96, ante. 
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CHAP. XI.— THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES OF 
MYSORE. 


The most important of the agricultural castes of 
Mysore are the Vakkaligas and the Tigals. The Vak- 
kaligas have many sub-divisions among them, of which 
the following arc the most important : — 

1. Ganftadhikara. I 5. Halli Kara. 

’J. Kunchitiaa. ' & Dasa. 

3. Motasu. I 7. Halu. 

4. Keddi. I 10. Muaaku. 

11. Telegu Vakaliga. 

The Tigjilas are of Tamil origin. Besides these there 
are some classes of cultivators called Lingaits, though 
they are not all followers of the Basavite faith, but 
have among tluiin Vaishnavas, Saivas and Jains. 

The classes that servo as agricultural labourers in 
Mysore are called Halaya, Huttalu and Mannalu. The 
Halayas of Mysore correspond to the Parias of the 
Dravira country. The status of the Huttalu and 
Mannalu is very much like that of slaves, the former 
being the hereditary ser\-itors of their masters, and the 
latter being serfs attached to the soil, and changing 
hands with it. The total number of Vakkaligas in 
Mysore is 1,28G,217, and that of the agricultural Lin- 
gaits in the {State 21H,8.’)7. 
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CHAP. XIT.--THE AGRTCULTURAL CASTES 
OF THE DRAVIRA CorNTRY. 


In the Dravini country a/^riculturo is practiscil 
chiefly by the Vellahirs, Vadngas, Maravans and Ahain- 
udians. These hav<» b(»en described already, the first 
two as writer casters, and th(‘ last two as seini-inilitary 
castes. Resides the.s<* then* are many other castes whose 
prinei{)al occupation is agriculture. Of these* the most 
important an* the following : — 

1 1 t. The Baliiji. 

1. Ka\ai-ai ^ o The Totiyar or Koniluilattcrs. 

t2. Kappilian. 6. Pallaii. 

a. Vunnia or Pulli. I 7. Paileyatchi. 

4. ( Mdar or Waddava. j 8. Xathambadayan. 

5. I'pparava. I 9. Uiuli. 

With regard to the Kavaris, Mr. Slierring giv(*s the 
following account : — 

This is a very extensive tribe with at least eij^hteen bi'anchcs, some 
of which are so important and nnmvroiis as deserve to rank as 
separate triVies. The Kavaris were oriirinally devoted entirely to 
apiculture, in the capa<*ity of landowners, while their lands were 
cultivated by inferior raees ; but, althoufrh most are still enjrap<l 
in their hcre<litary calliiif>s, uniting with it the tilling' of the soil, 
there are several clans which pursue other avocations, and are 
sailors, small trailers, r>edlars and the like. They are properly a 
Tolegu people, which language nearly all of them speak, yet some 
having settle<l in the ‘ Tamil ’ country, now carry on the husiness of 
life in the latter tongue. Tw'o branches of the Kavari trilie are the 
following 

1. The Bali^s—chicfly petty traders, hawkers, and so forth. 

‘2. The Tottiyars— Tottiyans or Karoinilattars. 

The Tottiyars are said to l)e split up into nine clans, differitig 
considerably from one another. They ai*e very industrious and ener- 
getic as cultivators, and in other pursuits many of thorn o<'cupy 
an important i>osition in the city of Madras. 
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Several clans of Tottiyara entered the District of Madura as 
colonists four or five hundred years ago, where they have dis- 
tinffuished themselves as agriculturists, especially in reclaiming 
waste lands. They are fond of cock-fighting and hunting, and 
have a character for dissoluteness beyond that of other castes. The 
worship of Vishnu is popular among them, and they have great 
reverence for relics, are very superstitious, and are peculiarly ad- 
dicted to the practice of magic. The people generally regard them 
with awe, because of their mystical rites, which are said to be 
singularly successful in curing snake-bites. In feature, the Tottiyars 
have a distinctiveness of their own, se^iarating them in a marked 
manner from neighbouring tribes. The men wear a bright coloured 
head-dress, anrl the women cover themselves with ornaments, neg- 
lecting to cover the upper part of their persons. The marriage 
ceremonies of the Tottiyars are curious. Polyandry in reality, 
though not profesHe<lly, is pi-actised by them. They never consult 
Brahmans, as they have their own spiritual guides, called Kodangi 
Nayakkans, who fUrect their religious ceremonies, preside at their 
feasts, cast their horoscopes, and enjoy many privileges in return, 
some of which are not of the most reputable character. 

Tin* Kapiliiins aiv u respectable class of ( anarese 
cultivators. With re^anl to the Vannias or Piillis, the 
lollowin;;^ oh,servatious are to he found in the ]\jadras 
(\‘nsus Report for 1871 : — 

Before the British occupation of the country, they were slaves to 
the Vellalar ami Brahinun cultivators ; but a large number of them 
are now cultivators on tht‘ir own account, or else work the lands of 
the higher castes on a system of sharing half the net produce with 
the proprietors, t)thei*s are simply labourers ; and many of them 
by taking advances from their employers, are still piuctically serfs 
of the soil, and unable to extricate themselves from the bondage 
of the laiullord. In all respects, these iH*ople have the characteris- 
tics t)f aboriginal tribes. As a rule, they arc a very dark-skinned 
ra<*e, but g<»od fiehl labourei's, excellent farm servants and cultivators. 
They abuiiiid largely in the Tamil Disti-iets of Trichnapoli and 
Tanjorc. — 77<«f Mad ran Cerntus Hepori for 1871, Vol, I, p. 157. 

Of the s(‘vcral classes of agricultural labourers in 
the Uravira country, the most important are the Pallans. 
Re;^arilin;j; thest' the folloAving description is given in 
Nelson’s Madura Manual : — 

TboiiM>rincipal occupation is ploughing the lands of more for- 
tunate Tamils. Tbongli nominally free, they are usually slaves in 
almost every sense of the word, earning by the sweat of their brow 
a liaro handful of grain to stay the pangs id hunger, and a rag with 
which to partly cover their iiakednes.s. They ai*e to bo found iu 
almost every village, toiling and moiling for the iKmefit of Vellalars 
and others, and with the Pariahs doing uatiently nexirly all the hard 
and dirty work that has to bo done. Personal contact with them 
is carefully avoided by all respectable men ; and they are never 

1), iiu 19 
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pemitted to dwdl within the limits of a village ; but their huts 
form a small detached hamlet, removed to a considerable distance 
from the houses of the respectable inhabitants, and barely separated 
from that of tiie Fariahs.— Nelson’s Maiura Umml, Fart II, p. 58. 

The palm cultivators of the Dravira country are 
the todi'^rawin^ castes, namely, the Shanars, Illarars, 
Billawars and Tiyans. For an account of them see page 
259 et seq. 

The Oddars are an aboriginal race. They serve as 
agricultural labourers and also as navvies. They profess 
to be worshippers of Vishnu and bear upon their breasts 
the trident marks of that deity. But they drink spirits 
and eat pork and field rats. They are very industrious, 
and work readilv with their wives. Polygamy is largely 
practised by them. Divorces are very frequent in 
their community. The Upparavas are properly culti- 
vators, but are employed in the manufacture of salt and 
saltpetre. 



CHAP. XIIl.-THE PAN-GROWERS. 

§ 1. — Btirul. 

Thk Rariiji or Bariii grow the aromatic betel leaf 
which Indians of all classes, including both Hindus 
and Malioinedans, chew in combination with certain 
spices. Th(^ leavers are made into little packets, the 
inside being painted with slaked lime mixed with 
catechu, and filled with chips of areca nut, coriander 
seeds, cardainoin, mac(^ aiul cinnamon. When filled 
the open end of the packet is fastened with a clove. 
When chewed in this form the lime and the catechu 
serve to give a red colour to the li{)s, while the spices 
give fragrance to the mouth. The price of the betel 
It'af varies, according to quality, from half-a-dozen to 
more than a hundred to the jnce. The price of ready- 
made j)ackets is usually five to the pice. Every 
native of India who cun afford to do so will chew at 
least half-a-ilozen pan packets every day, while some 
are so fond of this little luxury that they cannot do 
without at least one hundred in a day. The largest 
number are chewed after meals and at bed-time. In 
ceremonial ass<‘mblies held by the Indian princes and 
high functionaries, pan and attar are given to the 
guests at the end of such meetings. When a relative 
or familiar friend pays a visit to the house of a Hindu 
or Mahomedan, the pan salver and the smoking pipe 
are indispensable for showing due courtesy. When the 
visit is of a very formal nature, or when the host is a 
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Mahomedan and the guest a Hindu, tlion spiecs are 
offered instead of pan. 

In some parts of India, as, for instance. Upper Assam 
and the southern parts of the Madras Presiciency, the 
betel leaf grows in the open air as a creeper to the areca 
nut palm, or to bamboo posts set up in their midst. In 
these parts of the <!oimtrv, then* is no such caste as 
Baruji ; but throughout the greater part of India, the 
pan creeper rt^quires very eonsideralde care, and the 
pan-growers, who have to devot(‘ their whole tiirn^ to 
their gardens calb'd Baroja, have la^come a separatt^ 
caste with the designation of Baruji. Tin* exterior 
of pan gardens may be seen very ofuni by the Iiulian 
Railway traveller, when, through the wimlovv of his 
carriage, he tak(‘S a view of tin* asp(*et of the country 
through which he may be passing. Tlie outside is not 
very attractive, but th<‘ scenery insidi‘ is very pic- 
tures(|ue, and w(dl worth the troulde of visiting. 

The Baruis are a clc‘an cast<*, an<l tlu^ ordinary 
Sudra Yajaka Bndnnans minister to them as priests. 
Tlieir total population is, according to the last ( cnsus, 
as stated below ; — 

Bengal ... ... ... 249,W1 

X.-W. Provinces ... ... ... 

(Viitral Provinces . . 24,014 

AHsaiii ... ... 22.797 

Tile Bands are, generally speaking, (juit<‘ illiteraN* 
and the few among them who liavi» lalelv attain(»d .^ome 
degree of culture are trying their be.st to pass as 

Kavastha.s. 

§ i.— The Tamhidls. 

The Tambnlis derive thtdr name from the San.skrit 
word Tambul^ which means betel leaf. The proper 
profession of the caste is the sahj of the betel leaf, 
and in some parts of the country tlu^ Tamhnlis still 
practi.se their hereditary avocation. But the Tambnlis 
of Bengal are a well-to-do class, and, like the 
Telis, have long since given up their ancestral business* 
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They now carry on either wholesale or retail trade 
in food-grains and oil-seeds, and at present they 
neither know, nor would admit, that their caste status 
is the same as that of the Barui. As both Telis and 
Tambulis generally carry on the same kind of business, 
the popular idea in Bengal is that the two are sub-divi- 
sions of the same caste, if not quite identical. In fact 
there are reasons for supposing that some Tambnli fami- 
lies have got themselves admitted into the Teli caste, 
and have given up their connection vrith their own 
caste. For instance, it is well known that the founder 
of the Pal Chowdry family of Banaghat was one Krishna 
Panti. who had been originally a pan-seller, but subse- 
quently became a big merchant, and still later a big 
zemindar, by ]»iircha«ing, at the time of confusion which 
followed what is calk'd the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal by Cornwallis, the extensive estates belonging 
to the Xadiya Haj. Krishna Panti was not only a pan- 
seller originally, lutt his surname also indicates that he 
was of the j)an-selling caste. The family, however, 
profess to be Telis, and have, since becoming land- 
Ijolders, cr<*ated and assumed the aristocratic Teli sur- 
name of Pal Chowdry. 

The last (k'lisus gives the following figures regarding 
the Tambnli population of India : — 

Bengal ... ... ... 105,416 

N.-W, Provinces ... ... ... 74,1!4 

Central India ... ... ... 24,398 

The Tambulis of Behar, N.-W. Provinces and Central 
India are generally quite illiterate. In Bengal, their 
more aristocratic ca<temcn stand on almost the same 
footing with the Telis in point of culture and refine- 
ment. The usual surnames of the Tambulis of Bengal 
arc Pal, Panti, C'hail and liakshit, and those of the 
Behar Tambulis are Khiliwala and Panti. 



PART XIV. 

THE COWHf:RDS AND SHEPHERDS. 

CHAP. L— GENERAL OP>SERVATIONS. 

The total population of tho sevorul cjistos whose 
primary occupation is cattle breeding is v<*ry large, 
amounting to nearly twenty millions in all. About 
three-fourths of the number ar<^ cowluu'ds. They are 
variously called Goula, CJoli, Golla, &c., whi<*h desig- 
nations are all collo<|uial forms of the Sanskrit word 
Gopala (lit. keeper of cows). 

The majority of th<‘ cowherd castes live on the 
income of the dairy produce of the flocks they keep, 
supplemented by tnat of agriculture which they also 
practise to a very considerable c»xtent. With tin? ex- 
ception of the Ahirs, almost all the other cowherd 
castes are more or less notorious for their thieving 
propensities. Although the Gopas or cowherds are 
included among tlie upper nine of th<^ Sudra castes, 
yet, with the exception of the Ahirs, they are regardtHl 
as somewhat unclean. Tlu^y have special prif*sts, and a 
good Brahman cannot minister to any of them without 
being degraded for ever. Their low status in the caste 
system is due partly to their being suspectc^d as criminal 
tribes, and partly also to the fact that they ar(^ in the 
habit of castrating their buil-calv(*s, and branding 
their cattle with red-hot iron. In the modem towns 
f -294 ^ 
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of British India, some Goalas are suspected to be in 
the habit of secretlv selling their bull-calves and old 
cows to butchers ; l^ut in the interior no Goala can do 
so knowingly without running the risk of severe perse- 
cution by the caste. 

Generally speaking the Goalas are a poor and illiter- 
ate class. They celebrate their marriages and shradhs 
in accordance with the Brahmanical shastras ; but they 
are not a priest ridden class, and they do not devote 
much of their time or money to any religious rite or 
ceremony l)cyond those mentioned above. In some 

E urts of the country, the Goalas wear a necklace of 
eads like the other Nava Shayakas. But it is very 
unusual for a man or woman of the cowherd caste to be 
initiated in the mantra of any sect, and that being the 
case they neither say any prayers nor count beads. 



CHAR II.— THE ABHIRS OR AHIR8. 

The Ahhir.^ aro tho most niimorons anrl tlu' cloano.st 
of the several cartes of eowliercls. Their total niimlxT 
exceeds ei^ht millions, and they are to he found in 
almost everv part of India to the north of the river 
Xarmada. I'^roni tin* <‘xtent of eountry over which 
they are spread, and from the ref(*n‘mjes to th(*iu in 
the most anei<*nt Sanskrit work'^, it seems very prohalih* 
that they had bixm settles! in the country Ion;; h(*fore 
the Brahiiums an<l the K^atriyas found th(‘ir wtiy into 
it. There is ahundant evident^* also as to th<* anei<mt 
Ahhira*< havin;^ been capabh* of wi<»Idin;; the sword 
as well n< the crook. Krishna, th(‘ ;;rcat hero am! 
statesman of ancient India, who is now wor>hipp(*d by 
the majority of tli<5 Hindus as their chief ;;od, was, 
if not actually an Ahhira himself, at h^ast ]>red up from 
his infancy in the liouse of an Ahhira eowlau'd. Tin? 
Xarayni army which he orgaiiisetl, and which made 
him so powerful that his friendship wa*^ c*a;;erly sou^jht 
hy the ;^reate.st kin;;s of his time, is descril)ed in the 
MahfJhhlra! as Ixu'n;; all of the Ahhira caste. The 
story of the Sanskrit drama ^Vlrichakatika” may he 
taken to warrant the (xmclusion that for a man of th(» 
cowherd caste to ho a kin;;, was not an uncominoii 
event in ancient India. Further, it is established hy 
authentic history, that a dynasty of Ahir kin;;s ruled 
over Nej)al at tho be;;iiining of the (Christian era. 
Bnt whatever the political importance or tho military 
prowo.«s of the Ahhiras mavliave been in ancient times, 
( 29(i ; 
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they are now simple cattle breeders and tillers of the 
soil. There are a few landholders among them, but 
th(‘ majority of them are verj' poor and illiterate. 
The three main divisions among the Ahirs are the 
following : — 

1. Nancl Bans— found chiefly in the Central Doab. 

2, Yadu Bans— found chiefly in the Upper Doab and to 

the west of the river Yamuna. 

*1. (jrwal Bans— found chiefly in the Lower Doab and in 
the districts adjoining Benares. 

Tho jinictice of marrying the widows of an elder 
broth<‘r jirevails among some of the Ahir tribes in the 
Upper Doab, as among the Jats and Giijars of the loca- 
lity. In the neighbourhood of Delhi, the Ahirs eat, 
drink and smoke with the Jats and the Giijars. The 
Uajpiit'igen<*rally repudiatt^all connection with the Ahirs, 
though it seems very probable that the Yadu Bansi 
Ksatriyas wer<* originally Ahirs. 

The Aliars, who are found chiefly in llohilkhand, 
s<‘(»m to b(‘ a sub-cla.'^s of the Ahirs, though they 
disclaim such connection. 



CHAP. TTI.— THE GUJARS. 

The Gujars are a pastoral tribe oi* Western India, 
the inaiority of whom have in recent times espoused 
the Mahomedan faith. With the Jats they form the 
backbone of the rural population of the Panjah, tliouj^h 
inferior to them in civilization, industry, and agricul- 
tural skill. The Gujars possessed at one time great 
importance, as appears from the fact that they gave 
their name to the peninsula of Gujrat, and also to 
the district of the same name in the Panjab. As the 
Gujars are at present, they are believed to be one ol’ 
the criminal classes, there being among them many 
who are said to be cattle-lifters and gang robbers. 
The name of the tribe seems to be deriv(»d from the 
compound Gouchor which might mean a ‘‘grazier of 
cows.” In Scinde the Gujars keej) cows, while the 
Gowars sell milk and its prepanitions. The Gujar 
population of India exceeds two millions, and is distri- 
buted as follows : — 


Paniab ... 711,800 

N.-W. Provincefi . . . .^5.078 

Bajputana ... r»7a,003 

Kauhrair ... 1?48.7^ 


Central India 

The Gujars are an illiterate caste. There are very 
few big men among them. It is cpiite possible that 
among the minor chiefs and landholders there are a 
few who were originally Gujars. But as those now 
claim to be Ksatriyas, it is very rare to find any 
( 298 ) 
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one even among the barons who will admit his being 
of the Gnjar caste. The higher classes of Brahmans 
do not minister to the Gujars as priests. They 
have a special class of ecclesiastic scalled Gnjar Gonr 
Brahmans. 

It is a noticeable fact that the relimon of Gnrn Nanak, 
which was eagerly embraced by the Jats and Boras, 
and gave them a new political life, failed to make any 
impression on the Gujars. They seem to be quite as 
indifferent to all forms of religion as the other cowherd 
castes. A great many of them have, no doubt, espoused 
the Mahomedan faith, but that must be due to com- 
pulsion. In the last Census Report the Gujars are 
included among the military and agricultural castes ; 
but their proper [dace seems to be among the pastoral 
tribes. 



CHAP. IV.— THE GOALA8 OF THE LOWER 
PROVINCES. 

§ 1. — The Goal as of HennaL 

The common numo of tlio cowherd castes is 

Goala. Evcmi the Ahirs ami the (iujurs an^ spoktm of 
generally as only sub-divisions of the (ioala caste. It is, 
however, not to he supfjosed that the Goalas of the 
diflPerent provinces are coniplet«»ly hlentical in caste. 
Even in the same |>rovince thc»rc‘ are generally as 
many different sections amon*^ thiun as amon;j[ thc^ 
hi;;her castes. The (ioala p<)pitlation of Ihm^al is vt^ry 
lar^e. According to the last (Jimsiis their number 
exceeds four millions. 

The Goalas form the principal Hindu <*lement in 
the agricultural {lopulation of Ben^^al proper. The 
majority of the cultivators in tlie eastcTii and central 
districts of JJen^al are MahoiiKMlans. Of the Hindu 
ryots by far th(^ largest number are (ioalas ainon^ 
whom may be included tin* Sa<l^opas. The only 
other Hindu castes that usually earn their living by 
agriculture are the Kaibartas, A^^uris, Kapalis and the 
Paliyas. The Goalas are ^(uiorally illiterate and poor. 
There are, however, some amon;^ tlnun who hold posses- 
sion of valuable tenures, and there are a few zemindars 
also ainon;r them. Instances are known also of Goalas 
having attsiined University distinctions, and holding 
such high offices as arc now usually allowed to be tilled 
by the natives of this country. 

( 300 ) 
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The usual surnames of the Goalas of Bengal are the 
following : — 

1. Ghosh. I 3. Bank. 

2. Pal. I 4. Babui. 

5. Dhali. 

The Goalas of Bengal are divided into the following 
classes : — 

1. Pallava— found chiefly in Calcutta and its vicinity. 

2. Bajjri or Ujaini—thcso are believed to castrate bull- 

calves, and arc thcrcfoi‘e treated as somewhat unclean. 

3. Barendra Goalas— the Goalas of North Bengal. 

4. Rarhi Goalas— the Goalas of Burdwan. 

5. Maghai — Goalas of Maghadha or Behar. These arc said 

to extract butter from unboiled milk, and are there- 
fore rei^rde<l as somewhat unclean. 

fi. Godos— found chiefly in the Nadiya District. 

7. Sa<lgopa~found chiefly in the Burdwan Division. 

An account of the Sadgopa tribe has been given 
already in connection with the agricultural castes of 
Bengal. Of the other sections of the Bengal Goalas only 
the Godos re(iuire special notice, 

Thr (rodos of Bi'iOjaL 

The name of this class seems to be derived from the 
GadiU which means a fort. From their very name, 
and from what other facts are known relating to them, 
it seems ])rol)al)le that formerly they served in the armies 
of the Hindu and Mahonu'dan kings of the country. 
Their services are still utilised by the landholders of 
Bengal for those little boundary warfares which usually 
involve them in the most ruinous litigations, civil and 
criminal. The Godos of the tract of country to the 
east of the famous field of Plassy are a criminal tribe 
of the worst type. They are hereditary gang robbers, 
assiissins and free lances. After more than a century 
of British rule, highway robberies are still so frequent 
in the locality, that no one can, even now, safely travel 
alone tlirough the pergunnab inhabited by them. Some 
of the Godos practise agriculture ; but, like the Irish 
peasants, they never pay any ‘‘ rint to their landlords, 
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and have brought about the ruin of many capitalists 
who had invested their money in taking perpetual 
leases of the pergunnah from its zemindar. 

Like the other criminal tribes, some of the Godos 
give regular training to their children in the arts of 
tnieving and gang r^bery. On occasions of festivity 
in the houses of the local nobility, they sometimes 
exhibit their skill in their art, and amuse and astonish 
the spectators by their feats. Reclining on a bamboo 
stick, about six feet long, one would get to the top ol‘ a 
house, while another with a similar weapon would ward 
off any number of brickbats that might be hurled 
against him. The importance of such gymnastic skill 
to a burglar must be obvious. 

§ 2. — llte Goalas of Behar. 

Like the Goalas of Bengal, those of Behar also are 
divided into a large number of sub-tribes. They all 
appear to be looked upon as good Sudras, and the 
ordinary Sudra Yajaka priests of Behar minister to them 
as priests. As in other parts of India, the Goalas of 
Be^r are, generally sj>eaKing, an illiterate class. There 
is, however, among them a section who usually acquire 
a sufficient knowl^ge of the three R.’s to be qualified 
for book-keeping in the vernacular. The Separis, 
as they are called, are employed by the landholders as 
Putwaris or village accountants. They an^ looked upon 
as an inferior class by the other Goala sub-castes. The 
Goalas of Behar allow their widows to re-marry. 

The usual himily names of the Behar Goalas are the 
following 

1. Bhandari. | ,3. Mahato. 

% Bhaaata. j 4. Majhi. 

§ 3 .— Goalag of Otitsa. 

^ Among the Goalas of Orissa there are three main divi- 
sions, namely, the Krishnaut, the Mathura Bansi and the 
Gmra Bansu They are all generally very poor. The 
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Oriya litter-carriers of Calcutta are mostly of the Goala 
caste. A very large number of them are employed by 
the European residents of Calcutta as orderlies, punka- 
pullers, furniture cleaners and gardeners. Being Hindus 
they cannot serve as cooks or table-servants. But, apart 
from their caste prejudices, they are very serviceable 
and obedient, and they are sometimes employed as 
i)ersonal servants by the Hindu residents of Calcutta. 
The only reason why they are not more largely 
employed by the Hindu aristocracy of Bengal is the 
fact that they would never eat any food co^ed by a 
Bengali, and in the household of a Hindu of moderate 
means, it is considered very inconvenient to have a servant 
who would cook his own food, instead of eating the 
preparation > of the family cook. The Oriya domestics 
are generally very trustworthy like the Eahars of 
Nordiern India. The master’s goods, however valua- 
able, are alwuy<< safe in their custwy. It is only when 
deputed to make any purchases that an Oriya servant 
is tempte«l to act dishonestly, and to appropriate a part 
of the money by giving a false account. Like the 
Goalas of Behar those of Orissa allow the re-marriage 
of their widows. 



CHAP. V.-THE COWHERDS OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 


Is the Tolcfiu country the cowlierds tire culled Hol- 
lalu, in My.sorc (iollu, and in the Tamil cdiintry 
Mattu Edia. Ainonji the Gollalus there are many 
sulMliyisions, one of which is called Yathayas. The 
Yiidaya elan of Ksatriyas in Northern India is orohahly 
an oftslioot of these pastoral Yathayas. Amondtln* Mattu 
Edias there are two cljisses, one of which [irofess the 
Vaishnaya faith, and the others are Siyites. There can 
he no marriage alliance between these two sulwliyisions 
of the Mattu Edias, and practically tlu'y are separate 
castes. The Hollas of Mysore are divided into two 
.sub-orders called Uru Holla and Kadu Golla, who 
neither eat to^fcther nor intermarry. They an< mostly 
Krishna wor.-hippers. There tire .>iome \ cry odd cusiom> 
amonf^the Kadu Gollas of .Mysore. “It is said that on 
the occurrence of a childbirth, the mother with the babe 
remains unattended in a small shed outride the yillaffc 
from 7 to do days when she is taken back to her home. 
In the eyent of her illnes.s, none of the caste will at- 
tend on her, but a Xayak (RedaJ woman is enjiaoed to 
do so. Marriages among them are likewise performed 
in a temj)orary she<l erected outside the villag«f, and the 
attendant histiyities continue for Hye days when the 
married couple are brought into the yillage. Their 
females do not, on the tleath of th(> husbiind, remove or 
break the bangles worn at the wrists.” * 

* My$or0 Cftutu Ikiml, p. ‘Jttli 
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CHAP. VI.— THE SHEPHERD CASTES. 

The following table gives the names of the several 
shepherd castes of India, together with the figures 
relating to their numerical strength : — 

Gadaria, 1,294,830 (found in Northern India). 

Dani^r, 1,305,583 (found chiefly in the vicinity of the 
Marattha country). 

Attu Ediyar, 085,t2^2 (found chiefly in Southern India). 

The shepherds have a lovrer caste status than the cow- 
herds. The family of the Maharaja Holkar are said by 
some to be of the Dangar caste ; but they take the 
sacred thread, and the Brahmans accept their gifts 
without any hesitation. 

There are many Gadarias in and near some of the 
old towns of Bengal such as Nadiya and Dacca. These 
do not practise their caste profession, but live chiefly 
by working as bricklayers. Their females make the 
preparation ot’ rice called dura described in page 246. 
The shepherd castes are regarded as somewhat unclean 
everywhere. 


SO 
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PART XV. 

THE CLEAN AND THE UNCLEAN 
CASTES EMPLOYED IN PERSONAL 
AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


CHAP. I.— THE BARBERS. 

Though the text referred to at p. 224, include.-^ 
the barbers ainotij; the up|)er niue classes of Sudnis, 
yet as they pare the nails of all the class(‘s, the hiffher 
castes do not, in many [)arts of the country, bike t'ven 
drinking water from their hands. In Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa the napit is regarded as a clean caste. In 
the Telngu country, the corresponding caste of Mangli 
is regarded as clean also. In almost all the other pro- 
vinces, the barber is regarded as unclean. In Orissa the 
barber caste is called Bhandari ; in the Tamil country 
the name of the caste is Ambutta ; in Mysore the desig- 
nation of the class is Nayinda ; in Telingnna tlie 
caste name of barbers is Mangali ; and in Northern 
India their most common names are Nai, Nain and 
Hajam. In the Panjab there are two classes of barbers. 
The ordinary barbers are regarded as an unclean caste. 
Bat there is a class who do only such work as is 
required of the napit on occasions of marriage. The.se 
take the sacred thread, and arc ntgardcd as a clean caste, 
from whose hands a Brahman will not only take drink- 
ing water, but even paklu food. 

( 806 ) 
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As a Hindu cannot celebrate any religious ceremony 
without first shaving, the barber is an important func- 
tionary of Hindu society. Every Hindu has his family 
napit^ as he has his family Guru, priest and washerman. 
The napit shaves him and all the male members of his 
family ; while the napi^t wife or mother pares the nails 
of the ladies, and paints their feet with lac-dye. 
Besides his regular pay, the napii has claims to various 
kinds of perquisites on every birth, death, marriage and 
puja in the families of his constituents. When a birth 
tafces i)lace the family barber acts as the errand boy to 
convey the ha[)py news to all the relatives of the babe ; 
and on such occasions the kith and kin are expected to 
present to the barber a shawl, or a piece of silk cloth, or 
a brass vessel of some kind, together w'ith some money, 
according to their means. As a Hindu lady upon her 
first pregnancy is usually taken to her father’s house, 
the parents of her husband have to pay heavy fees to 
the family barber of her father, if a male child is born. 

In Behar the naph acts also as an assistant on the 
staff of match-iiiaking embassies, and makes a handsome 
extra income l)y that kind of business. In the remote 
villages, the Hindu /ta/wVs, like the European barbers of 
the seventeenth century, practise also surgery and open 
boils and abscesses. Some napits serve as domestic 
servants in the houses of the higher castes ; but a 
Hindu of the barber caste will never till the soil with 
his own hands. The iiapits are reputed as very 
acute people, but as a class they are quite illiterate, 
and there are very few rich men among them. No 
napit has yet attained any University distinctions, nor 
has any member of the class been able to attain a high 
position in the service of Government by dint of 
ability. 

The usual surname of the napit in Bengal is Para- 
inanik. A member of the ^aste is at present in the 
Subordinate Executive Service of Bengal ; but with a 
few solitary exceptions the napits are quite illiterate. 



CHAP. IL— THE WASHERMEN. 

The Washermen are called Dhopa in Bengal, Dhobi 
in Northern India, Warthi and Pont in tho Central 
Provinces, Vaunan and Agasia in Southern India and 
Chakli in the Telugu country. On account of the 
unclean nature of their occupation, they are regarded 
as an unclean caste in almost every part of India ex- 
cepting the Telugu country where tlu* Chakli are hoW 
eligible for being employed as domestic servants. 
They are, generally speaking, quite illiterate. But a 
few of them have recently inanage<l to get themselv(‘s 
^pointed to some very high offices in the service of 
Government. 

Like the napit^ the Dhobi has not only a regular 
salary, but has claims to various {>(*rcjuisites on occa- 
sions of birth, death and marriage in Hindu families. 
The Dhobi’s personal cxj»enses are not’very con>iderable. 
He expects and gets a dish of rice at least once every 
month from each of his constituents, and for purposes 
of clothing, he freely uses the clothes given to liim for 
washing. The sight of a Dhobi’s face is, like that of 
an oilman, considered as a bad omen at tho commence- 
ment of a journey, and is avoided. 
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FAMILIES. 


§ 1 . — BentjaL 

The Dakshin Riidhi Kayasthas of Bengal claim, as a 
matter of honor, to have the right of serving as menials 
to Brahmans. As a matter of fact, the Kayasthas are 
very well-to-do people, and have too much pride to 
stoop to domestic service. Even the slave Kayasthas 
of East<‘rn Bengal are now trying to give up such 
service*, and. to he on the same level with the other 
Kayasthas. In Bengal the nine clean Sudra castes 
numtioned in pag(^ 224, anU\ are generally considered 
by the aristocratic Hindus as most eligible for domestic 
service. Tlie Kansaris and the Baukharis who, proper- 
ly speaking, belong to the mercantile caste, are held 
eligibli^ also for similar employment. The Sadgopas, 
being included among the clean Goi>as, are regarded as 
clean Sudras, and are lield to be entitled to the same 
honor. The Bhekra, Sutar, and Kaibarta are regarded 
as clean castes in some places, and unclean in others. 
The Teli and the Goala, though included among 
the Nava Bayakas, are not in practice regarded as 
clean everywhere. However, generally speaking, the 
Navasayakas with the Kansari, Sankhari, Sadgopa, 
Bhekra, Sutar and Kaibarta may be, and are usually, 
employed os domestic servants in all Hindu families in 
Bengsd. 
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§ 2. — iV'.- TT^. Provinces and Behar. 

Kahar. — This caste derives its name from the 
Sanskrit word Skandhakara^ which means one who 
carries things on his shoulders. The primary occupa- 
tion of this caste is carrying litters. But there are 
several sub-castes among them, and while some of 
th(*se practise their proper profession, the others are 
either boatmen, fishermen, grain parcbers, basket-makers, 
or weavers. The most important sub-castes of the 
Kahars are the Rawani and the Tiirah. The Rawanis 
are to be found in large numbers in every town 
of Northern India. They serve as litter carriers, 
punka-pullers, scullions, water-carriers and personal 
attendants. In every well-to-do family there is at least 
one Rawani to serve as the “ maid of all work.” The 
Turahs, who are boatmen and fishermen, are to be found 
chiefly in Behar and N.-W. Provinces. They have 
some colonies in Bengal, in the ancient towns of Dacca 
and Nadiya, and in th<» market town of Shah Ganj near 
Hooghly, founded by Azim Oshan, the grandson of 
Aurangzebe, who was for some years the Governor of 
Bengal. The Turahs of Bengal hav(s how(*ver, formed 
themselves into a separate (raste, and the fact that they 
are a branch of tlie Kahar caste is not even known to 
them. Of the Rawanis very few are domiciled in 
Bengal. Those found in this part of tin* country are 
chiefly natives of Gaya, who come every year in the 
beginning of the winter season, and go back to their 
native home in June or July, or when they deem it 
convenient. 

No class of Kahars can be said to have the right of 
being regarded as clean Sudras. The fishing cdasses 
are certainly unclean, and they are treated as such. 
Although the Rawanis do not catch fish, yet oven they 
ought not to stand in a better position. A great many 
of them are in the habit of drinking ^irits, and eating 
field rats and even pork. But it is dimcult to got more 
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trustworthy and obedient servants, and the necessity of 
Hindu families has made them a clean caste. No good 
Brahman, however, officiates as a priest for the perform- 
ance of a religions ceremony in which a Kahar is con- 
cerned. The Kahar’s priest is treated as a degraded 
Brahman, and his Guru or spiritual guide is usually an 
ascetic. Most of the llawanis are worshippers of Siva 
and Kali, and there are very few Vishnuvites among 
them. They have great reverence for the shrine of 
Kali near Calcutta. Those of them who come to Calcutta 
never fail to give a jnija there, and even in the districts 
remote from Calcutta, their usual cry, when they 
take a litter on their shoulders or drop it, is, Jai Kali 
Caleuttaxoali^ The Kahar population of India is as 
stated below : — 


N.-W. Provinces 
Bengal ... 


1,908,530 

621,176 


Dhanuk. — The Dhanuks are a clean Sudra caste 
found chiefly in Behar. In all probability they w'ere 
originally slaves. The superior castes will take a drink 
of water from their hands, and the Maithila Brahmans 
minister to them as priests. They are usually employed 
as domestic servants. 

Amat.— The Amats are a clean caste. They are 
divided into two sections, one of which is called Ghar- 
bait, and the other Biahut. The Gharbaits live by 
practising agriculture, while the Biahuts usually serve as 


* The name of Calcutta is supposed by many to bo derived from 
the shrine of Kali. But there can l)C very little doubt m to its 
having; a very ditferont derivation. The word Kol, which literally 
moans ‘ lap/ is usually used to denote the open ends of the pluvial 
formations which are formed on the sides of the rivers of Bengal 
by the deflection of their currents. The Kols, so loiip as they exist, 
are used as natural harbours. But the peninsulas surroundinjf tom 
are, after some yeai-s, cut through by changes in the course of the 

river. The place is then called Kata Kol or Kolhata, litei^ly a 
lap cut open.* ** There are many riparian villages in Bengal which 
are called Katakol. The name of Calcutta is clearly formed by 
the union of the same component words in a different way. 
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domestic servants. The two sections do not intermarry. 
The Maithila Brahmans minister to both as priests. 

§ 8,— The Servant Castes of the Panjab. 

The castes that in the Fanjab are usually employed 
by the Hindu aristocracy as domestic servants are the 
following : — 

1. Jbiirar. 4. Kambo. 

2. Kiiut. 6. Ron. 

3. Jat. 6. Saiariya. 

The proper profession of the Jhiwar is the catching 
of fish ; but in the Punjab they are not on that 
account regarded as unclean, and, in fact, are generally 
the only men in their country who serve as water- 
carriers. The Hindu Kambos claim to have come from 
Afghanistan, ^e Mahpmedan. Kambos call thems(*lves 
the descendants of the old Kai sovereigns of Persia. 

§ 4. — The Servant Castes of the Tehigu eoinitrii. 

The castes held eligible in the Telugu country for 
employment as domestic servants are the following 

1. Manfrli ... Barber. 

2. Chakli ... Waehennan. 

3. Idiya ... Brewer. 

4. Gofla ... Cowherd. 

§ 8.— The Servant Castes of Maharashtra and Central 
Provinces. 

The castes usually employed by the higher classes of 
the Hindus in the Muharatta country and in the (Vntral 
Provinces are the inferior Maharattas and the Kunbis. 
In the Central Provinces the aboriginal (Jonds, though 
they eat beef and are regarded as unclean, are yet em- 
ployed as domestic servants for such kimls of work as 
do not require the touching of drinking water. 



CHAP. IV.— THE CASTE OP THE DOMESTICS 
IN ANGLO-INDIAN HOUSEHOLDS. 

Thb domestics who do menial work in Anglo-Indian 
households arc recruited from low class Mahomedans 
and the very lowest class Hindus. An up-country 
Brahman or Ksatriya may be found to do the work of 
a gate-keeper or orderly in the house of an Englishman, 
but will never do any work that must compd him to 
touch his master’s ])lates, dining table, clothes or shoes. 
If a high caste and orthodox Hindu accidentally touch 
any of these things, he will neither enter his cook-room 
nor eat any food without wa.«hing away the contamina- 
tion by bathing. The plates containing cooked meat 
are an absolute abomination to a good Hindu, and the 
very sight is shocking to him. According to orthodox 
Hindu notions, the dining table itself remains unfit to 
be touched even when the plates are taken off. But 
in this resjK'ct the prejudices of all classes of Hindus 
are fast wearing off, and not only Hindu officials but 
independent Hindu gentlemen mav in these days often 
be found sitting by the side of an Englishman’s dining 
table, and afterwards drinking water or chewing /wtn 
without bathing or change of dress. Such being the 
case, the high caste Hindu peons and orderlies have not 
at present the same amount of objection to touch their 
master’s furniture that they had formerly. But even 
at the present they will not, either for love or money, 
touch their master’s shoes or clothes, or have anything to 
do with the arrangement of his furniture and bedding. 
( 318 ) 
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In Hindu households, a poor Brahman may do the 
work of a cook ; but under no circumstances will a 
Brahman or a Rajput do such menial service as is fit 
only for Sudras and low castes. Almost the only 
kind of work which a high caste Hindu will do in an 
English household is that of a letter carrier or door 
attendant for announcing the presence of visitors. 

With regard to the caste of the other classes of 
domestics in Anglo-Indian households, it may be ob- 
served, generally, that the Mahomedans have the mono- 
poly of such as appertain to the stable. Even in Hindu 
Households, the coachmen and the footmen are always 
followers of Islam. The cooks, scullions and butlers 
are either Mahomedans (or Aracanese) or Madrasis of 
the low castes called Paria and Tiyan. The punka- 
pullers are either Goalas of Orissa or Kahars of Behar. 
Oriyas and Kahars are employed also as farashes for 
wiping off the dust from the furniture, and for cleansing 
and lighting the lamjxs. The washerman is the Hindu 
Dhobi, Vannan or Agasia ; while the scavengers and the 
nightsoil men are all usually of such aboriginal tribes 
as are called Hari, Methar, Uhurha, &c. 

In Calcutta the Oriya is the maid of all work in 
European households in every department except the 
kitchen and the stable ; but it is said that the Madrasi 
Paria and Tiyan are still more pliant and useful than 
the cowherds of the land of Jaganath. 



PART XVI. 

MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

CHAP. I.— THE FISHERMEN AND BOATMEN. 

§ 1. — The Fishermen and Boatmen of Bengal. 

The same castes are usually both fishermen and 
boatmen. They have all a very low caste status. In 
Bengal the following castes earn their living chiefly 
bj' plying boats for the conveyance of goods and pas- 
sengers, and by catching and selling fish ; — 

1. Malo both boatmen and hsheiTiien. 

2. Tiiraha 
,3. Ohandral 

4. Jelia KaibaH 

5. Tiyar 

The Xikaris of Bengal, who are fishermen, are all 
Musalmans. 

§ 2, — The Fishermen and Boatmen of Northern India. 

The most important classes of boatmen in Northern 
India are Dhiwars of the United Provinces, and the 
Jhiwars of Pan jab and Scinde. These names are derived 
from the Sanskrit word Bhirar^ signifying a fisherman. 
The boatmen of Northern India are called Mallah. 
They are closely connected with the caste called Kahar. 
The Mallahs of Cawnpore are called Eadhar. The 
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Mallahs are divided into many sections of which the 
following are the best known : — 

1. Oanre. 4. Kanoiia. 

2. Banar. 5. Saroriya. 

3. Tirhaiia. 6. Mariyari. 

7. Kowat. 

The Jhiwars who are fonnd in Panjab and Scinde are 
considered there as a clean caste. They are not only 
fishermen, bnt serve also as water-carriers to high caste 
Hindu families. The boatmen of the Punjab arc mostly 
Mahomedans. 

§ 3. — The Fisltermen of Gujrat. 

The fishermen of Gujrat are called Machi. 

§ 4. — The Fishermen of tJte Malahar Coast. 

The following are the fishermen castes of the Mala- 
bar Coast : — 

1. Vellamar, live by fresh iiv'ater fishinj;. 

2« Marakan, enjoy the monopoly of the sea-fisheries. 

3* Sherabadan, fishermen of Malabar* 

§ 5. — Tlie Fishermen, Boatmen and Litler^arriers of 
Mysore, 

The caste that generally work as fislu^rmen, boatmen 
and litter-carriers in Mysore are there called Besta, 
With reference to these, the following account is given 
in the last Census Ileport of Mysore : — 

These (the Besia) are fishermen, boatmen and mlanqiiin- bearers* 
Their number is 99,897, or a little short of one humlred thousand 
persons, absorbing a little over two per cent, of the total and are 
more than 5 per cent, of the class. These are known by dilFcrent 
names according to localities. In the Kastorii districts, they are 
called Betta (fishermen); in the Southern Toraya, AwJlnm and (JangB 
Makkalu, llie Tolugu-sneaking population call them Parivora 
(boatmen) ; while in the Western pai*ts their names are Kalyara 
and Bhais, There are a few other sub-divisionH retume<l, with 
insignificant numbers, under the names of Belli, (^hainma<li, Itaya- 
ravuta and Surmakalu. These are acknowledged to lie of a lower 
rank. Their chief occupations are fishing, |>aianqiiin-l)earing and 
lime-burning* Some of them arc cniployc<l by (vovernment as 
peons, Ac*, whilst a large number is engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
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Among the Goalas who are cowherds by caste, and 
are to he found in almost every part of India, there 
are many bad characters, but the class as a whole cannot 
be called a criminal tribe. The Gujars, who are to be 
found chiefly in Uajputana and Scinde, and who are 
also cowherds by caste, are believed to be addicted to 
thieving. Besides tliese there are particular castes and 
tribes in every province of India who are believed to 
be professional thieves and gang robbers. In Bengal 
the following castes furnish by far the largest number 
of criminals : — 

1. BagfU ... An aboriginal caste, generally employed as 

na\'\ie8 and wood*cutters. 

2. Baori ... An aboriginal caste, found in large number 

in West Burdwan. 

3. Kaora I Found chiefly in the tracts to the South 

4. Pod j and South-East of Calcutta. 

а. Dome \ Aboriginal tribes whose ostensible occupa* 
Nolo / tion is basket and mat-m^ing. 

б. Hari ... Sweepers. 

7. Bedia ... Herbalists and snake-catchers. 

The criminal tribes of Behar are the following : — 

1. Dome. i 2. Bind. 

The following are the criminal tribes of the Upper 
Gangetic Doab : — 

1. Gujar. 

2. Jat. 

3. Sansi. 

4. Marasi. 

6. Mobtor. 

6. Meo (mostly Mabomedans now, though observing Hindu 

festivals and rites). 

7. Bahelya. 

& Haibora. 
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The andermentioned are the criminal tribes of Baj- 
putana : — 

1. Thori. 

2. Ohnnu 

3. Sansi. 

4. Bauria. 

5 . M&gha^ 

6* JAowa. 

7. Gnuuda. 

& Bheel. 

The following are the criminal tribes of the Madras 
Presidency ; — 

1. Kalian (found in the Dravira). 

2. Koi*avar (Do. do.) 

3. Gerakalas (found in Tclin^na). 

4. Chaphon (found chiefly in the mlley of the Krinlma river). 

The following are the criminal tribes of the Bombay 

Presidency : — 

1. Karausi (found chiefly in Maharanhtra). 

2. Katha Kavi (found in Northern Konkan). 

3. Katori (found in Northern Konkan). 

4. Batijari. 

5. Lambanis. 
e, Waddar. 

7. Bcdar (f<»und in the Southern Maharatta country). 

8. Pardhi (found in KhandcHh and Berar). 

9. Bheels (found in Kiiandctih). 

10. Bonipti (found in the Maharatta country). 

11. Pindari (found everywhere in the Deccan. Not a 

Hei>arate caste, but originally an association of 
vagabonds and robbers). 



HINDU SECTS. 

PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHAP I.— THE PROPER METHOD OF ENQUIRY 
REGARDING RELIGIONS. 

To give an intelligible account of the Hindu sects 
and to fix their precise place relatively to other reli- 

S ’ous systems, it seems to me absolutely necessary, at 
e outset, to say something about the essential nature 
of religions generally, and the usual course of their 
development. It is only by the light of such a dis- 
quisition that the study of the origin and growth of 
the several religious sects to bo found in this country 
can be made interesting and profitable. In what I am 
going to say the reader will, I fear, find a great deal 
tliat is not in accordance with the prevailing ideas on the 
subject ; and, in order that there may be no mistake in 
weighing and appraising the opinions I express, I must 
at the very threshold explain the method on which I 
propose to proceed. 

In theology, as in astronomy, physiology, geology 
and many other sciences, we cannot, by mere observa- 
tion, carry our investigations to the required point. As 
( 319 ) 
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the fnnctions of the internal organs of the human body 
or the manner in which the rocks have been formed 
cannot be known by direct observation, so it is impos> 
sible, by the same means, to give a satisfactory answer 
to many of the vexed questions of theology. We can- 
not depute anyone to any place beyond this earth to 
ascertain whether our so-called prophets were in fact 
what they professed to be, or whether they were not 
mere men like ourselves though possessed of greater 
shrewdness. The only way open in such cases to arrive 
at the truth is to start witn a hypothesis which is based 
on probability. If the hypothesis which is adopted 
suffice to explain all the known facts connected with 
the subject, no scientific mind can hesitate to accept it. 
At any rate when an hypothesis fails to explain the 
phenomena which it is meant to account for, it must he 
rejected at once. 

The belief of every orthodox person that his own 
religion was brought direct from heaven by an incar- 
nation of God Almighty, or by a trusted agent specially 
deputed by the Most fligb, has prhnu facie the same 
element of improbability as the Ptolemaic theory of 
astronomy. It is perhaps much more reasonable to 
suppose that the sun and the planets revolve round 
our {K>or earth, than to believe that although this 
little orb of ours, is as a speck compared with the 
entirety of the universe, yet it is the place where 
God Almighty delights to make long sojourns in human 
form. 

To a man whose common sense has not been per- 
verted by early training, and who knows the ways of 
the world, the assertion that any particular religion 
has had its origin in a special message of Divine 
favour to any race or nation, might appear to be 
open to question. When a stock-broker or com- 
pany promoter issues a rose-coloured prospectus re- 
garding the present condition or probable future of a 
commerdal conoem, no man who understands business 
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thinks of buying its shares without satisfying himself 
by nroper in quiriesthat the persons recommending it 
to tne public are competent to form a correct forecast, 
and are not interested in misrepresenting the facts. 
When a quack advertises a medicine as having the 
power to cure every kind of malady that the human 
system is heir to, he is always looked upon with suspi- 
cion, though be may dupe many poor sufferers who, in 
their hopelessness, may be disposed to rely upon him. 
The alchemists and Sanyasis, who claim to have the 
power of converting the baser metals into gold, very 
seldom find in these days anyone foolish enough to be 
taken in by them. When a cute loafer appears in a 
native court, and [pretends to be a near relative or 
secret agent of tlu^ Viceroy, he is seldom trusted even 
by the weakest of our Princes. If then it is a wise 
policy in oth(‘r departments of life to look with suspicion 
upon the men who promise too much and profess to 
possess extraordinary powers, it must be difficult to see 
any reason why we should make an exception in favour 
of the professors of the theocratic art, who apparently 
lived and died in exactly the same manner as any 
ordinary mortal, and yet claimed to be the incarnations, 
representatives or trusted agents of the Most High. 
PrimH facie they stand on no better footing than the 
alchemist, the company promoter, the quack medicine 
vendor, and the loafer without credentials. 

To those who have had opportunities for studying the 
ways of sharpM-s, the man of religion must appear to be 
even more unreliable than those who practise on the cre- 
dulity of the people in other spheres. The honesty of 
the latter can be tested in various ways, and as they know 
well that if they fail to achieve what they promise they 
might become legally jmnishable, none but the most 
reckless among them can feel inclined to cheat men by 
alchemy or a commercial bubble. But the priests of 
modern times very seldom make any promise which 
they can be called upon to fulfil in this world. They 
H, HC 21 
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deal in salvation and the spiritual happiness of the soul 
after death, and, for the purpose of uvoidin^r an audit, 
they have a far safer vantage ground than even the 
engineers of the Indian Puldie Works Department, and 
the mooktears or attorneys of the Indian county courts. 
The P. W. D. official \srho atlenijds to enrich himself 
by the pretence tliat the einbankincmt which he had 
been commissioned to build on the sea-coast lias been 
washed away by a storm- wave, or the mooktear of the 
old type who attempts to cheat his master by pretend- 
ing to have bribed tbe Police for him, runs a chance of 
detection which might lead to his utter ruin. Ilut such 
fears need not disturb the priest's deep repose. 

Such being the case, and the profession of the priest 
being calculated to bring far more honour, power and 
wealth than any other culling, his temptations are great. 
So he cannot reasonably claim from men even that 
amount of confidence which can be rt‘posed on the 
quack or the alchemist. It is true that tbe curers of 
our souls very often afl’ect to be (juite indifferent to 
wealth and worlJly comforts, and from this fact it 
is argued that the motive to cheat imm being wanting, 
they may be treat<'d with coiitidcmce. lint to every 
one w'ho has stiulied the ways of the priests, it must 
bo evident that they have all a morbid craving, for, at 
least, being honoured by men, and tliat though, at the 
outset, th(*y may prof(‘ss to be above the vulgar love 
of lucre, yet as soon as their pow(»r is sufficiently estab- 
lished, they betray an amount of avarice and craving 
for luxurious living that is not to be found in the great- 
est secular rulers. While the latt<*r are satisfied with a 
small fraction of the income of their subjects, the prie.st 
will bring complete ruin on his victims, if by doing 
so he can turn an extra penny. Even the lawyer’s ftH?s 
have a limit. But there is no limit whatever to the 
demand of a priest. He pretends to have the ]>ower of 
enriching his followers. But the actual result of bis 
operations is only to impoverish them. 
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Like some rmscrapnlons loan brokers tiie man of 
religion does not hesitate the least to break even a 
bruised reed. In fact the greater the embarrassment 
of the victim, the greater is the opportunity of both* 
A big landowner is heavily in debt. A broker comes 
to him, and offers to raise the loan required by him at 
a very moderate rate of interest. The proposal is very 
tempting to him, and when it is accepted, the broker 
finds little difficulty in getting out of him a few hun- 
dred rupees for alleged preliminary expenses. With 
ihat money he goes away, never to turn up again* 
The same experiment is tried by every one of the 
birds of the same feather, and the result of their com- 
bined o])erations is to make their victim sink deeper 
an<l deeper in the mire. The jnodiis operand! of the 
])riest is exactly the same, the only difference being 
that he never finds it necessary to abscond or decamp. 
When his rites and incantations are proved by the event 
to be ineffective, he wdll throw the responsibility on 
a malignant star, or account for the failure by attri- 
buting it to want of faith in his dupe. 

At an early stage of their career, the spiritual 
teachers, no doubt, deal in a little genuine milk of whole- 
some morality. But that fact cannot entitle them to be 
implicitly trusted, for as soon as they find that they are 
blindly followed by the mob, they hesitate not the least 
to a<lulterate their ethical stock-in-trade with the most 
])Owerful anaesthetics, intoxicants and narcotics, so as to 
dispose their followers to submit to their operations with 
alacrity. The priests ask us to have faith in them, and 
wo are too much accustomed to the demand to perceive 
its absurdity. But if an alchemist, quack or company 
])romoter were to press upon us such advice, surely we 
would not blindly yield to it. 

So far I have been speaking of only the natural 
presumption which there ought to be against the 
claims to extraordinary powers put forward by, or on 
behalf of, the so-called prophets and incarnations. That 
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presumption may or may not be rebutted by the evidence 
adduced to support tbeir case. That is not the question 
which I am going to deal with just now. But in order 
to discuss it properly, I must first of all try to analyse 
the way in which, according to the evidence afforded 
by history, religious systems have been actually deve- 
loped. I shall then show that their course is consistent 
only with the doctrine that they have their origin in 
the policy of men, and not in any extraordinarj’ measure 
adopted by the Most High through His mercy towards 
us. 



CHAP. II.— THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
THEOCRATIC ART. 

On tho supposition that our religions have been given 
to us by God Almighty, they cannot possibly have any 
course of development. Tney must have existed, at 
the beginning, in the same state as now. As the 
speculations of Laplace, Lyell and Darwin are shut out 
altogether on the supposition that the universe was 
created in the manner described in the ancient scriptures 
and codes of law, so a faith in divine revelation 
precludes all inquiry as to the origin and evolution of 
the theocratic art. But the evidence afforded by history 
shows that religions have had a regular course of evolu- 
tion, and I propose first of all to trace its successive steps* 
With reference to the subject which I purpose to 
deal with here, there are at present two quite opposite 
theories which, for want of better names, I may call the 
orthodox theory and the modern theory. According to 
the orthodox theory, religion was in its highest state of 
j)urity in the iH'ginning of creation, and, through the 
growing wickedness of men, it is becoming more 
and more corrupt, as the world is advancing in age. 
According to the other theory, which is favoured by the 
philosophers of modern Europe, and by those of our 
countrymen who blindly follow them, religious ideas 
w^ere extremely crude in the primitive times, and, as 
civilisation has advanced, its ine^^table progress has been 
from fetichism, idolatry and polytheism to monotheism 
pure and simple. With regard to the orthodox theory, 
( 325 ) 
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I need not say anything. But with regard to the 
modern theory it must be observed that it is open to 
exception on more grounds than one. It assumes that, 
as in other departments, the progress of religion is 
determined solely by the advancement of men in philo- 
sophical thoughtfulness. This view is directly contra- 
dicted by one of the greatest of English historians. 
Macaulay says : — 

There are brnnehes of knoM’ledfre with respect to' which the law 
of the human mind is progress In mathematics, wlicn once a pro* 
position has been dcmonstnited, it is never afterwards contested. 
Every fresh story is as solid a basis for a new mu |km*s tract lire as the 
orij^inal foundation was. Here, tlierefore, is a constant addition to 
the stock of truth In the inductive sciences a^m.in, the law is 
progross. Every day furnishes new facts, and thus brinp^s theory 
nearer and nearer to perfection. There is no chance that, either in 
the purely demonstrative, or in the purely experimental sciences, 
the world will ever go back or even remain stationary. Nobofly 
ever heard of a reaction against Taylor’s theorem, or of a reac- 
tion against Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

Hut with theology the (xwe is very different. As respects natural 
religion— revelation being for the present altogether left out of the 
question— it is not easy to sec that a philosopher of the present day 
is more favourably situateil tliati Thales or Siminonides. He has 
before him just the same uvidences of design in the structiii*e of the 
universe which the early Greeks had. We say just the same, for the 
discoveries of modern astronomers and anatomists have really 
adde<l nothing to the force of that argument wduch a reflecting mind 
finds ill every l>east, bird, iiiwct, fish, h^f, flower and shale. The 
reasoning hy which Socrates, in Zeiiophon’s hearing, confuted the 
little atheist Aristodemus, inexactly the reasoning of Paley’s Natural 
Theology. As to the other groat questions, the question, what l»e- 
comes of man after death ? weflo not see that a highly educated Euro- 
pean, left to his unassistcfl reason, is more likely to lie in the right 
tlian a Hlackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many sciences 
ill which we sur^iass the Hlackfoot Indians throws theHiiiallest light 
on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct. In truth, 
all the philo8ophei*s, ancient and modern, who have attempted, 
without the help of revelation, to prove the iinmortality of man, from 
iPlato clown to Franklin, apjiear to us to have failed dcplonibly. 

. The great English hi.storian, in his usual way, goes 
here a little too liir. There are (clearly marks of pro- 
gre.ssive development in the tlieoeratic art. However, 
the historian is certainly right in the vi(‘w that the 
progress of theology has not bi‘en in the same lines 
as that of the i)hy.sical or tlio mathematical sciences. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. The progre.ss of 
the sciences depends upon the progress of the human 
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intellect, and not upon any other circumstance. A 
scientific discovery cannot, in most cases, affect the 
pecuniary or political interest of any class. And even 
whore it has a prejudicial effect on such interests, the 
arguments and experiments by which it is proved 
render it quite impossible to ignore it. But the 
changes in the modus opemndi of the priests depend 
upon, not one, but three different factors, namely, their 
increasing shrewdness, the increasing boldness engen- 
dered in them by their success, and the state of society 
with which they have to deal. Hence, in theology 
there are those com{)licated movements which puzzle 
the superficial thinkers, and are characterised by them 
as backward or forward according to their peculiar 
ideas of progress or r<drogression. 

When other circumstances do not offer any impedi- 
ment, the theocratic art certainly becomes more and 
more developed according to a law of its own, and the 
view propounded by Macaulay that it has remained 
stiitionury cannot be accepted, consistently with the 
facts recorded in history and the sacred Scriptures. 
The now generally accepted doctrine of the European 
philosophers who hold that the natural progress of 
religion is from fetichism, polytheism and idolatry to 
monotheism seems to be equally undeserving of accept- 
ance. It no doubt embodies a fraction of the truth. 
The theocratic art begins indeed with fetichism. But 
the highest development it is capable of, is not mono- 
theism, — which represents only an usual concomitant* of 
one of its intermediate shites, — but abomination-worship, 
which is the climax that it can attain. This is proved 
by the undeniable evidence of history, and it must be 
so according to the hypothesis that religion has its origin 
in the policy of the priests, and not in divine grace. 

There is by nature a groundwork for superstitious 
belief in the human minil. So long as the fortunes of 

See 
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men depend to a great extent on chance, so long as the 
medical science is not sufficiently advanced, and so 
long again as we are unable to predict or control 
meteorological phenomena, the human mind must be 
prepared more or less to submit to the exactions of the 
priest, the quack and the fortune-teller. The jurisdic- 
tion of these is becoming more and more narrowed 
with the progress of the sciences, and of the arts of 
shipbuilding, navigation and canal irrigation, coupled 
witn such institutions of modern civilization as insur- 
ance offices, fire brigades, poor-houses and hospitals. 
When anyone gets fcver now, whatever may be his 
orthodoxy, he depends more upon quinine than upon 
the Batuka Vairaba or the Aparajita incantations of 
his priests. There was a time wIhui, in ordtu- to avoid the 
visitation of heaven's wrath in the form of the thunder- 
bolt, every Hindu caused a lab(*l to be stuck u]» on tlio 
upper parts of the dour frames in his hous(». containing 
a few Sanskrit verses. But the science of electricity 
has of late been teaching the people to depend more 
upon the lightning rod, than on tlie nanu's of th(‘ five 
thunder-preventing saints. In onler to prevent loss 
by fire or boatwreck, Indian traders, in many places, 
still spend very large sums of money to secure the 
favour of Bramba, Ganga and Vallabhachari. But the 
advantages of brick buildings and insurance are l)eing 
understood more and more, and, in Bengal at least, the 
rage for Bramha Puja and Ganga Puja has diminished 
very materially. Whether the erlearances of the Val- 
labnacbari shrine at Xathdowra from marine ])oIicies, 
vowed to it by the traders of (Jujrat and Bombay, 
have diminished or not, is a matter as to which I have 
not been able to get any reliable information. In any 
case, the sphere of the priests^ opcTations is becoming 
more and more circumscribed. However, his domain 
is still wide enough. 

But because there was, and still is, a natural inclina- 
tion in men to believe in, and rely on, the supernatural, 
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it does not follow that their religious beliefs have a 
spontaneous course as the European thinkers seem to 
assume. History proves that the empires of the priests 
are established in the very same manner as those of the 
secular monarchs. However much a settled Govern- 
ment may be desired by men, yet history does not 
furnish a single instance in which the blessing of a 
strong ruler at the head has not been more or less 
forced upon the people who are placed under his sway. 
Similarly, however much a religion may be valued by 
those who ])rofess it, it had never been wanted until it 
was forced upon them by the literary genius or poli- 
tical tact of some great teacher. In fact, in religion 
and politics, as in every other sphere, it is the artist 
that creates the demand for the inventions of his art. 

U|)on a careful survey of the religious systems of the 
>vorld, it appears that all the primitive religions incul- 
cate the worship of either the friendly powers of 
nature or of demons. Generally speaking, the priest 
eannot aj»proach the savage, who lives by hunting, 
fishing or cattle breeding, except by the most merciless 
bullying. The savage can have no scope or ambition for 
acquiring wealth or high office, and as he has en hypo^ 
thisie no idea of any kind of luxury, the promise of 
heaven can have no iiiHutuiceon him, and he Ciin have no 
motive to worship friendly gods. The only way to 
make him amenable to priestly discipline, lies in leading 
him to bedieve that diseases and deaths are caused by a 
set of fierce and bloodthirsty gods who can be pro- 
pitiated only by the sacrifice of goats, pigs, sheep, &c. 
His cattle being his principal, if not nis sole, wealth 
that is the only metliod of worship which his priest 
can turn to account. Hence the demon-worship and 
the sacrifice of animals in the pre-agricultural stage of 
civili/.ation. 

With the development of society, men become subject 
to hopes, iufluonces and fears which had been unknown to 
them before. When agriculture begins to be practised, 
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the tillers of the soil find that rain is necessary for 
their operations, and that it tloes not take place in 
all years when most wanted. At this stsiji^e the 
shrewder meinlwrs of society, who hate mannal labour 
and desire nothing so much as to live on the fruits of 
other |MK)ple’8 industry, can easily persuade the primi- 
tive ploughman to believe that rainfall depends upon 
the will or caprice of a deity who, like most mortals, 
has his price. The belief being impressed, the primi- 
tive priest has only to invent a plausible and attractive 
programme. The expedient which he has usually 
recourse to is the kindling of a fire, and the burning of 
butter or incense on the altar. These are the least 
bulky goods that the primitive agricidturist cor.Id he 
called upon to supply to his priest. The process is 
somewhat wasteful if carried out under too much vigil- 
ance. But in the oj»erations of the priest, as in those 
of the political adventurer, wasteftdness is inevitable. 
The primitive priest is conipcdled by tlu* necessity of 
his [K)sitioti to promise tangihl? goojl service, such as 
rainfall to the tillers of the soil, health to the sick, and 
children to liarren women. His constituents cannot 
aj)preciate the value of salvation, Moksha. Nirvana i>r 
spiritual hapjunoss of the soul after death, and in order 
to make them venerate him and submit to his exactions, 
he is obliged to promise more substantial services. In 
doing so he has to tread Uj)Oii very tn*aeherous ground. 
But rainfall may take place at the rerpiired time in the 
course of nature ; the sick man may he restored to health 
bv nature ; and a woman Ixdieved to be barren inav 
also liear a child in the course of nature. If the event 
he such as to support the priest’s pret<msions, he kn<»ws 
how to take the credit. If there he disappointment, he 
knows how to transfer the responsibility to a malignant 
stiir, or to want of faith on the part of liis dujM^ 

Nevertheless the priest cannot hut he conscious that 
it is not safe to promise tin* rendering of worldly sor* 
vice, lie therefore takes the earliest opportunity 
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to shift his ground. By promising Nirvan, Moksha or 
vSalvation he runs no risk whatever. He therefore sets 
himself to educate the people to value these principalities 
in Utopia. That seems to bo the true origin of the 
Upanisliads and the metaphysics of the ancients. 

In the primitive stage of agriculture, the powers 
supf)Osed to be concerned in sending rain to earth 
receive the largest share of worship. When the priest 
finds how easy it is to dupe the majority of men, he 
goes on .adding more and more gods to his pantheon, 
inventing at the same time the most complicated and 
attractive jirogrammes, so as to win the esteem and 
confidence of the people, and to make himself a neces- 
sity to them. Nothing comes amiss to him at this stage. 
Allegorical divinities, the souls of deceased persons, nay, 
rivers, hot springs, trees, birds, beasts and serpents suffice 
to serve as the bases of elaborate rites. The votary is 
called upon to supply not merely butter, mutton, goats, 
wine and scents, but everything else that might add 
dignity to, or ])ut a decent veil on, the priest's opera- 
tions. Some of the things required by him to give 
cover to his spoliations are quite useless, and withal 
very difficult to procure. But, as I have already said, 
wastefulness is inevitable in priestcraft as in the modus 
operandi of the other classes who live by their wits. 
Neither the priests nor any other class of sharp men 
can afford to abide by the principles of taxation laid 
down by Admn Smith. The secular rulers may be 
calh^d upon to be satisfied with only such sources 
of revenue as enable them to get almost the whole 
of w'hat is paid by those who are made liable to the 
tax. But the priest, the inooktear and the engineer 
will very seldom hesitate to set their weapons in motion 
for fear that they might not get more than a fraction 
of wffiat their victims must lose. 

The nature-worshipping priests have, in some coun- 
tries, been able to maintum their emjure forages. But 
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it is simply impossible that they should bo allowed to 
reign unmolested for ever, and, sooner or later, their 
succress leads others to play a bolder game. These 
autocratic and ambitious teachers generally succeed in 
giving a rude shock to the fabric built by the nature- 
worshippers. They claim to bo worshipped as gods 
themselves, and cannot tolerate the practice of according 
any homage to the dumb material objects and powers. 
So they proclaim, more or less directly, that men must 
worship them, and not Indra or Woden, Jupiter or 
Thor, who might serve as convenient shams in the 
beginning, but are, like the Bahadoor Shahs and the 
Wajid Alis, quite useless when the adventurer’s power 
is completely establishecl. Whether this view of the 
origin of tlie man-worshipping religions, and of the 
process by which they suiuTsede the nature-worshipping 
cults, 1)6 accepted or not, this much at least is established 
beyond doubt, by the evidence of history, that the 
former havti always followed the latter, and that there 
is not a single instance in which tluT have appeared 
in the contrary order. 

According to the ideas generally favoured by the 
modern thinkers, monotheism is the highest develop- 
ment that religion is capable of. This view is miite 
natural in those who are more conversant with (3nris- 
tianity and Mahomedanism than with any of the other 
religions. The Mahomedans nev«?r hike the trouble 
to study other ndigions, and Europeans are placed 
amidst such surroundings, that, with all their in(|uisi- 
tiveness and industry, it is well-nigh impossible for 
them to make an accurate estimate of the several 
systems, or to arrive at a correct determination regard- 
ing their relative position. Europe knows only one 
form of faith, and that cult is an exotic plant so stunted 
and dwarfed by the Lutheran Reformation, that it has 
never found scope for developing all its potentialities. 
Europe is, in fact, no more the jilace for the study of reli- 
gions than the desert of Sahara is for the study of botany. 
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The evidence afforded by history goes very far to 
prove that monotheism is only the usual appendage 
of the man-worshipping religions. The apostle of 
monotheism says ; — “ There is but one God and I am 
his viceroy.” On the supposition that such preach- 
ing is not based upon genuine revelation, it must 
be admitted to have for its object the creation of a 
strict monopoly. The truth seems to be that mono- 
theism is no more an advanced idea in theology than 
the absolute monarchies set up by Julius Ca?sar and 
Cromwell were institutions in advance of the Roman 
Senate, and the British Long Parliament. 

In our experience of every-day life, we see that when 
too much power is aocjuiretl by any individual, its abuse 
is inevitiible, and priestly power is no exception to 
the rule. The success with which the nature-worship- 
ping and the man-worshipping priests are able to piv 
their trade, emboldens some adventurers to play still 
more daring games, and to inculcate the worship of such 
abominations as enable them to create every possible 
opportunity for gratifying their depraved lust by 
corrupting the morals of their dupes. The cults in- 
vented by them are, generally speaking, of very recent 
origin, and cannot but be taken to be the highest deve- 
lopments that the theocratic art is capable of. 

From what is stated above, it will appear that the 
usual transition of all religions is from nature-w’orship 
to man-worship, and from man-worship to abomination- 
worship. In India all these forms of faith are to be 
found in the living condition. In Europe nature- 
worship has been since long suppressed altogether, and 
the Lutheran Reformation, combined with the common 
sense of the laity, has smothered the inevitable ten- 
dency to abomination-worship. Perhaps it was rendered 
unnecessary by the confessional rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the fact of there having been 
such tendencies even in Europe is abundantly proved 
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by history. Perhaps no class of priests have been more 
prone to abuse their power than the Popes aiul their 
lic'utenaiits. In speaking of the See of Koine Macau- 
lay says : — 

During the gonemtion which preceded the Reformation that 
Court had been a scandal to the ChriMtian name. Its annalM are 
black with treason, murder and incest. Even its more reM[>e(rtable 
members were utterly untit to bo miiiistors of religion. Their years 
glideil by in a soft dream of sensual and intellectual voliiutiiousticss. 
Choice cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, hounas, falcons, 
horses, newly-discovered manuscripts of the classics an<i burlesque 
romances in the sweetest Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sense of 
the graceful would permit, these things were the delight and even 
the serious business of their lives. • • • • 

When these circumstances, and the liistory of such 
early sects as the Marcionites and the tJarpocratians* 
are taken into consideration, it seems that Europe has 
had a very narrow escape from abomination-worship 
of the aggravated type with which we are imfortnnuttdy 
too familiar in this country. However that may be, 
the existence of the abomination-worshipping sects in 
the world cannot bo ignored, and, if their origin and 
histor}" be studied, it would appear that they have, in 
all ca.ses, followed the man-worshipping cults, as they 
must do on the hypothesis that the religions have had 
their origin in human ])olicy. 


See Gibbons* Dficlim and Fall of thr Romtn Empirf', 
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Thf! roligioiis systems existing in the world can be 
classified in various in accordance with different 
])rinci|)los. From the point of view of their usual course 
of evolution, they are, as stated in the last chapter, 
capable of being divided into the following classes : — 
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DKM<>N-W<)KSHII» 

Nati'RK-worship {includ- 
ing the woi*Hhip of al- 
legorical (Uvinities, trees, 
rivers, hut springs, 
birds, boasts, &c.). 

Max- WORSHIP 


I (cl) Koligi' iis inculcating the 
worsliip of an imaginary 
god of such a tyije as to 
dis|iose luou to worship of 
tlu' mendicant bc^ggars. 
(/;) Kcligions inculcating the 
worship of some great 
U*;ichci-8 believed to 
have attaiiuHl a higher 
condition than that of 
the gods, by austerities 
or any other means. 

(r) Ucligions inculcating the 
worship of some great 
men believed to the 
agents of the Most High, 
(d) Religions inculcating the 
worship of an ancient 
hero ns a god, or an 
incarnation of a god. 
Idea* WORSHIP 


Found chiefly among 
savages. 

Found chiefly among the 
agricultural nations of 
primitive times. 


Found in almost every 
civilized country. 

The Siva-woi’shipping 
religion is of this class, 
though there is in it 
an element of abomi- 
nation-worship. 

Buddhism and Jainism. 


Christianity, Mahome- 
danism and Sikhism. 


Ram-worship, Krishna- 
worship. 


Found among cultured 
people in civilised 
countries. 


( 335 ) 
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4. ABOiaNATlON-WORfiHiP Found only in countries 

that have an ancient 
civilization combined 
witli the ij^noranoe of 
the masses. 

5, Mixed religions. 

Viewing the religions in connection with their inOii- 
enco on the morality of men, they fall under -he 
following groups : — 

1. Beligions having little or nothing to do with the preach- 

ing of morality. 

2. Religions encoiira^ng chiefly pure morality according to 

the lights of their teachers. 

3. Religions encouraging immorality more or less, while 

inculcating some morality also. 

4. Religions directly inculcating the grossest immoralities. 

5. Religions indirectly encouraging immorality. 

Looked at from the point of view' of the services 
which the priests offer to perforin, tlndr faiths may he 
classified as follows 

1. Tangible-sen'ice-promising religions. 

2. Intanipble-serWcC’promising i-cligions. 

3. Mischief-making religions. 

Looked at from the point of view of th<' subsidies 
and services claimed by the priests, tbe ndigions may 
be classified as follows : — 

r Almost all tho ancient 

1. Ghi, incense, meat and wine- J religions arc of this 

demanding religions. j eha meter, and favour 

2. Religions demanding the ( Most of the man-worship* 

building of monasteries ! ping and abomination- 
and temples in additioiri worsl dpi ting religions are 
to other votive offerings. \ of this churaetcr. 

3. Mere alms- taking religions. Tliose may bo said to fa- 

vour clircct tiixation. 
rTbe religions of the Maho- 

4. Religions demanding roili*j medans, tho Kikhs, and 

tary service. j tho Nagas are more or 

C less of tins character. 

Looked at from the point of view' of cluirch ;^ov<Tn- 
ment, the religions may be group(‘(l in many <lift*erent 
ways, as, for in.«itance, the following : — 

1« Aristocratic religions, of which tho ministers are hcredi- 
tarv priests. 

2. Republican religions, of which the ministers are ordained 
bv nomination or election. 

3» Beligioni that profess to have no priests. 
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If the attitude of the several religions towards each 
other be taken into consideration, then they may be 
classified as follows : — 

1. Federal religions shewing dae toleration to every form 

of faith. 

2. Autocratic religions teaching their followers to hate 

every cult, not their own, as false superstition. 

The man-worshipping religions are generally the 
most autocratic, though founded by teachers who push 
up the lower classes in order to destroy the power of 
the nature-worshipping priests. Like the Turk the 
prophets who claim adoration for themselves cannot 
bear a brother near their throne. 

Having regard to the visible objects and symbols to 
which worship is offered, the most important forms of 
faith are the following : — 

1. Tree, bird, beast and serpent-worshipping religions. 

2. Sun, moon and planet-worshipping religions. 

3. River, hot spring, lake and sea-worshipping religions. 

4. Mound -wor^ipping religions. 

5. Fire-worshipping religions. 

6. Children-worshipping religions. 

7. Decent image-worshipping religions. 

8. Obscene symbol-worsmpping rel^ons. 

9. Altar- worshipping, book- worshipping and monastery 

subsidising religions. 

10. Guru-worshipping religions. 

Of these, the first four are found chiefly among half 
civilized and savage nations. ' The fifth form, namely, 
fire-worship, finds great favour among some of the most 
advanced races of men in the world. Its only draw- 
backs are : — 

1. It involves great waste. 

2. It is not a convenient way for appropriating bulky and 

identiaable goods. 

3. It cannot ename the priest to make unlimited demands 

on public charity* 

The sixth form is not well suited for purposes of 
priestcraft, and is very rare. The seventh and the 
eighth forms enable the priesthood not only to acquire 
every kind of property, but also to corrupt the morals 
of their female votaries. The abuse whi^ the image- 
B, HO 22 
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worshipping priests make of their powers and oppor* 
tunities leads, however, very often to revolts that 
threaten to make a clean sweep of idolatry. Bat the 
so-called reformations are, generally more apparent 
than real, the operations of the iconoclasts serving, 
in nine cases out of ten, to establish only altar-worship, 
book-worship, monastery-worship, or guru-worship, 
which are, in many respects, worse than idolatry. 

Quite recently some very earnest attempts have been 
made by teachers like the late Pundit Dayanand to 
replace idolatry by the ancient Vedic cult. But idol- 
w’orship is a much more eflfective and useful weapon ,to 
the priest than fire-worship, and is no more likely to be 
superseded by it than railways of modern times by the 
ancient means of locomotion like the dak {)ulki, the 
postchaise and the bullock-cart. Idol-worship may 
give way only to monasteries and churches claiming 
endowments of property and State subsidies while like 
idolatrous shrines, ser\ing also as permanent contri- 
vances for drawing towards them the small charities of 
the public. 



CHAP. IV.— DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION. 

We all possess a vague notion of what is called 
religion which suffices for all practical purposes. But 
the least attempt to define the term shows that our ideas 
on the subject are very far from being clear and definite. 
In fact, like the juridical terms: — “ law,” “ legal right,” 
and ‘‘ possession” the word religion, though appear- 
ing to be a very simple one, cannot possibly be defined 
except by a very careful analysis. The reader who may be 
curious to study the definitions proposed by the thinkers 
of Europe, ancient and modern, may refer to Professor 
Max Muller’s treatise on the Origin of Religion. In his 
Science of Religion^ the eminent philosopher himself 
gives the following definition of the term : — 

" Religion is a mental faculty or disposition which, independent of, 
nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to apprehend the 
Infinite under different names and under varying disguises.’’ 

This definition has been condemned by the aofhor 
himself. In one of his later works, he says : — 

** Religion consists in the perception of the Infinite under such 
manifes&tions as are able to influence the moral character of man. 
^Ths Oifford Lectures, 1S88, p. 188. 

These definitions mij;ht be taken to embody their 
author’s ideas as to what religion ought to be. Bat 
very few of the religions actually existing in this world 
can be said to have anything to do with the apprehen- 
sion of the Infinite. 

. To me it seems that the word religion has two 
different meanings. According to one of its aspects, it 
is the art of bringing men under priestly discipline, by 
( 339 ) 
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means of threats and hopes held out in the names of 
superior and unseen powers. In its other aspect, it can 
be defined only as the sum total of the beliefs, sen- 
timents and practices to which the laity are led by 
priestly influence and art. In fact, religion is to a 
great extent the same thing as politics, the only difier- 
ence being that the rewards and punishments by which 
the politician acquires and maintains his power are all 
of an earthlj’ nature, whereas the priest terrorises and 
consoles men by implanting in their minds a belief in 
supernatural influences for good and evil. Where the 
priests have for their object the improvement of the 
morality of men, or of their social and domestic nrtues, 
they are generally able to do great good to society. 
But, like most worldly men, they usually seek more to 
aggrandise themselves than to do any good to mankind, 
and they not only do very little to improve the moral- 
ity of men, but sometimes encourage the grossest immor- 
ality, either to gratify their own carnal appetites, or 
simply to attract followers. They profess to make 
men nappy, and, by the hopes of future bliss which they 
hold out, they no doubt actually impart a rav of light in 
the darkest hours of our woes. But, genemliy speaking, 
they take a delight in wanton cruelty, and, like some of 
the greatest political tyrants, do more to increase the 
stock of our miseries tlian to alleviate them. Fasting, 
hook-swinging, bathing in cold water in winter morn- 
ings, living on half rations, eating the most unpalat- 
able food, roasting under a midday sun or amidst 
artificial fires, standing erect on one leg, keeping one 
i^m constantly upliiled— these are some of the tortures 
to which the dupes of the priest are subJecU^d. He has 
the satisfaction of finding that the discipline imposed on 
society by him is being conformed to. But, in practising 
such cruelty, be betrays a kind of hard-heaHedness which 
is not to be found even in the worst of secular rulers. 
Sometimes, as in encouraging indiscriminate charity 
and restricting usury, the authors of the religions may 
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be credited with philanthropic motives. But the prac- 
tical result of their legislation is that they do a great 
deal of mischief, though with the best of intentions. 
For such teachings we cannot blame them. But they 
certainly prove that either the modern sciences are 
fraught with errors, or that the so-called prophets were 
only ordinary men, and very far from possessing that 
omniscience which they claimed. In fact there is hard- 
ly a single religion in the world which is ba^ed on 
infallible knowledge or unexceptionable morality. 
Considering the forms of faith with which we are ac- 
quainted, it seems impossible to define religion in any 
other way than as mentioned above. It has certainly 
nothing to do with the perception of the Infinite. 



CHAP. V.— THE TRUE ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 


It is believed by most men that religion has its origin 
in the will of Divine Providence ; but a careful exa^ 
mination of the tenets of the several religions would 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that our faiths have 
had their source in human policy, and not in Divine 
will. At any rate, the theory deriving it from human 
policy can alone give a satisfactory explanation of such 
theological questions as the following 


Why is it that the nature-worshipping religions precede 
the man-worshipping faiths* and that man-worship 
precedes abomination-worship? 

Wny is there such progressive development at all ? 


Why is there such progressive development at all ? 

Why is it that the tangible-service-promisinff religions 
precede the cults that value only rolritual bliss ? 

Why is it that there are such dinerences between tho 
several religions as are to be found in them now? 


8. Why is it that some religions actually encourage immor* 

ality? 

d. Why IS it that the ancient religions recommended 
the sacrifice of animals and of oven human beings ? 

7. Why is it that the modem religions do not, generally 
speaking, encourage the sacrim^ of animals ? 

8« Why is it that the ancient religions insisted upon the 
burning of ghi and inoense ? 

9. Why is it that the Hindus believe in ten Avatars or 

successive incarnations ? 


10. Why is it that even when actuated by the best of motives 
the so-called prophets and incarnations have not been 
able to give any indication of their knowing even the 
most elementary principles of the economical and the 
physical sciences ? s 


On the theory that the religions have their origin in 
hnman policy, there cannot possibly be any difficulty in 
explaining these qnesiions ; bat on any other supposition 
they are quite insoluble. 
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Admitting, as we must do, that all the religions have 
their origin in human policy, the question next arises 
whether they are the outcome of true philanthrophy, or 
of selfishness, pure and simple. The fact is, that while 
there is an element of genuine philanthropy in some 
of the religions, there is a great deal of the foulest 
selfishness in the majority of them. If our religions 
be admitted to be the outcome of human policy, then 
the doctrine that the founders of the several systems 
of faith were actuated by purely unselfish zeal would 
be quite as absurd as the supposition that the object 
which Alexander, Mahomed Ghori, Sultan Baber, 
William the Conqueror, and Napoleon had in their 
view was only to give the blessing of good govern- 
ment to the countries which they conquered. The 
religious sect founders are in fact neither better nor 
worse men than our political rulers. To outbid a 
powerful rival, or to avoid losing the confidence of the 
public, both the politician and the prophet may iprofess 
very high principles. Bu,t in the absence of an Opposi- 
tion and an intelligent public opinion, it is very 
unusual for a religious or secular ruler to keep to 
the ])ath of duty and rectitude. 



CHAP. VI— THE ALLEGED NECESSITY OF RE- 
LIGION FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF MORALS. 

Is religion necessary for giving to men the highest 
ideal of moral life ? This question is very often asked, 
but the answers given regarding it are extremely con- 
flicting. There is no doubt that no system of law, 
however cleverly devised or efficiently administered, 
can go far enough to elevate the moral nature of man 
beyond a very limited range. But it does not follow 
that there ever has been any religion which enables 
man to attain anything like the highest moral altitude. 
On the contrary, many of the so-called religions of men 
tend more to corrupt their morality, than to purify it. 
There are in fact some religions as, for instiince, those 
of the Tantrics, Kauls, Karta Bhajas, Bija Margis, 
Jalaliyas, Aghoris, &c., which have perhaps not one 
redeeming feature in them, and which tend only to 
make their followers wallow in the mire of abominations. 
There are no doubt some religions which sincerely aim 
at improving the character of men in all their relations. 
But even the best of these fall far short of the ideal of 
good citizenship taught by the exigencies of modern 
social life. A man may not violate the tern command- 
ments of Moses or the Panch Sila of Buddha, and still 
his character may be such as to make him a sore spot 
in the commonwealth. 

Upon a careful examination of the foundation of 
ethics, it must appear to every reasonable and unbiased 
( 344 ) 
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mind that the principle of utility is the only source of 
morality, and that tne character of men is regulated 
more by public opinion, than by the rules imposed on 
society by any revealed scripture. By threats of future 
evil or promises of future bliss, religion can no doubt 
go a great way to enforce the rules of morality on men. 
But experience shows that public opinion, when it is 
wide awake and is of a healthy nature, has far greater 
influence than any terror or hope that a priest may hold 
out. lleligion may do good by moulding the views 
of men ; but, apart from public opinion, it is never pro- 
ductive of any important result. According to the 
religion of both Hindus and Mahomedans there is not 
a greater sin than the drinking of spirituous liquors. 
But public opinion treats the vice more leniently than 
the Koran and the Smritis enjoin, and it is certainly 
not quite so rare as it ought to be. Take, however, the 
case of beef-eatincr by a Hindu. The sin involved in the 
act is, according to the Shastras, not at all of a serious 
nature. But popular feeling is strong on the subject, 
and till lately there was perhaps not a single beef-eat- 
ing Hindu in the country. Among the Mahomedans 
there is perhaps still not a single pork-eater. These 
facts clearly show that it is public opinion., and not any 
religious code, that has the greatest influence in build- 
ing u[) what is called the conscience of men. Whatever 
influence religion has, is due chiefly to its being an 
important factor in moulding the opinions of men. The 
proper authorities to regulate public opinion on the 
subject are the philosophers, historians, statesmen and 
publicists. The sooner the priests cease to meddle in 
the matter, the better for the world. It is not at all 
desirable that morality should be based on false hopes 
and false terrors, however eflfeotive they may prove to 
be at times. The experience of the whole world shows 
that men w'ho can invent falsehoods for the good of 
Ihe world, are never slow to have recourse to the same 
;means for attaining their own selfish objects. At any 
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rate there is not a single reli^on in the world whose 
moral standard is sufficiently nigh for the exigencies 
of civilized life. 

To be a good citizen the most important thing is to 
have a deep sense of moral responsibility for all our 
acts and omissions. A man may not be an actual thief» 
liar or murderer, but the result is all the same if he 
has not sufficient firmness and sense of duty. A ship 
surveyor gives a certificate of seaworthiness to a ship, 
without carefully examining her condition. The vessel 
springs a leak while on a voyage, and is wrecked with 
all her crew, cargo and passengers. If the real cause 
of the disaster be ascertainable by any evidence, the 
surveyor may be legally punished. But, whether he 
pays the penalty for his negligence, or is able to escape 
scot-free, his delinquency hardly comes within the pur- 
view of any revealed code of morals. 

Then, again, suppose that an engineer in charge of 
the construction of a bridge fails to supervise the work 
of the contractors properly. The piers are not sunk 
to the required depth, or are built with unsuitable 
materials. The structure is finished, and is somehow 
able to go through a test. But, lo ! when one day the 
river is in high Hood through abnormal rainfall, and a 
heavily laden train passes over the bridge, it gives way, 
and there is one of those disasters whi^ cast a gloom 
over the whole country. Yet the engineer may be 
reckoned as a highly moral man, if judged by the 
standard of the so-called religious teachers of the world* 

If a king or political minister needlessly declares war 
against an unoffending nation, and wastes the resources 
of his own country in spreading misery and desolation 
on his neighbours, he yet may be regarded as a good 
man, and the priest may not find anything in the reli- 
gious codes to justify even a proposal for the punish- 
ment of excommunication which perhaps no one 
deserves more than he. He ought certainly to be boy- 
cotted and execrated by society while alive, and to die, 
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unwept, nnhononred and unknown. Bnt the whole 
history of the world does not perhaps afford one single 
instance in which the priesthood have so pnnishea a 
bloodthirsty destroyer of nations, except when the 
interest of the priestly class itself is served or affected. 
In fact there is no authority in any scripture for the 
oondign punishment of such monsters in purple. 

Take, again, the case of a man in power who, out of 
iealonsy, causes the ruin of a rival or subordinate, and, 
by vetoing his measures or handicapping him, subjects 
his country to an irreparable loss. The little man, 
dressed in brief authority, may be the model of a good 
Hindu or Christian ; but it must be admitted by every 
one that he deserves only to be hated and cursed. 

Suppose again, for instance, that a man of prayers 
organises and floats a commercial, mining or railway 
enterprise. His learning and reputation for piety serve 
to attract capital from every quarter. But either the 
scheme itself is quite unpractical, or the promoter 
is quite incapable of placing it on a sound footing. 
Whatever be the cause, it fails, and thousands of 
families are ruined altogether by the crash. The pro* 
motor may be given credit for honesty in the usual 
narrow sense of the term. He may even continue to 
be regarded as a man of piety, according to the 
standard of the priestly class. But, from the point of 
view of that elevated morality which is understood and 
valued only by practical men of the world, he cannot 
be regarded as a man of a very high moral sense. 

The prophets who affect to teach us morality, and 
claim to be worshipped on that account, are generally 
the men who betray the greatest disregard of that sense 
of moral responsibility which is the essence of good 
citizenship. To begin with, they generally teach their 
followers to lead an idle life, and to live by begging, 
bullying or cheating. The latter-day prophets of 
India, at least, are, in fact, so many givers of licenses 
to beg, and to corrupt the morality of the people. The 
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mischief done by encouraring able-bodied men to 
neglect the proper work of life, and live as drones on 
public charity, is simply incalculable. It is not like the 
act of a thief or murderer which affects only a limited 
number of victims. Its effects are far-reaching, and 
its baneful influence continues, from generation to 
generation, very often increasing in momentum in the 
course of its progress. That is, however, not the only 
way in which the so-called religious teachers of man- 
kind have made their condition far worse than it would 
otherwise have been. They profess to make men 
happ\ . But, as a matter of fact, their teachings serve 
only to increase the sum total of human misery. As 
if our natural afflictions were not enough for us, the 

J riests have invented methods of self-torture — like fasts, 
ook-swinging, cold baths in winter, and exposure for 
whole days under an Indian sun — which, on account of 
their fiendish character, surpass everything that the 
imagination of the worst of secular tyrants has ever 
devised. 

The w^orst result of the teachings of the so-called 
prophets is, [lerhaps, the bad blood which they excite 
against those who refuse to be their followers. It is 
easy enough for a shrewd man to create bitter feelings 
between different nations and classes of men. But 
the prophets who affect to bring tidings of joy and 
peace from heaven, ought certainly to have a better 
sense of moral responsibility than that which they show 
by kindling the hell-fire of sectarian bigotry. 

As are the prophets, so are their ministers and tools. 
The persecution to which the great philosopher Galileo 
was subjected b}' the authorities of the Homan Catholic 
Church is one of the typical cases that reflect ever- 
lasting disgrace on the spiritual rulers of men. The 
mischief may be all the same even without the practice 
of any kind of positive tyninny. A play-wright, publi- 
cist or temple promoter, who, for the sake of money or 
mere popularity, encourages any of the forms of abomi- 
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nation-worship, may succeed in securing popular praise 
or reverence. But, whether he simply gives countenance 
to Yoni worship, Linga worship and Radha worship, or 
actually recommends them by some ingenious plea put 
forward on their behalf, he deserves to be stigmatised as 
only an evil genius of mankind. When we find many 
of our educated countrymen now-a-days patrolling the 
streets in connection with Sankirtan parties, or ojBPering 
puja to those emblems of obscenity and immodesty 
called Kali and Siva, it ought to be obvious to every 
thoughtful mind how little there is of common sense, or 
of a consciousness of responsibility among our public 
men. If only in order to be on the safe side they, at 
least, ought to keep themselves aloof from Kali, Siva and 
Radha. Prima facie there can be nothing in them to 
deserve the devotion of the pious. That fact alone 
ought to place every one on his guard. No doubt 
many esoteric explanations are suggested to whitewash 
the things. But no one can, I suppose, honestly say 
that he is so satisfied with those pleas, as not to enter- 
tain any misgivings in his heart of hearts. And if he 
have any misgivings, the proper course for him certainly 
is to be not too enthusiastic. But he takes up a 
diflFerent line, and by his zeal proves only that religion 
can very seldom impress on men the value of a proper 
sense of moral responsibility. Religion teaches blind 
faith and blind fervour, the result being that it is very 
seldom conducive towards the development of a capacity 
for discrimination between good and evil. 



CHAP. VII.— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
THE SECT FOUNDERS. 

The religious sects founded and existing in India are 
too numerous to he catiilogued with anything like com- 
pleteness in a hook like this. India is pre-eminently 
the land of prophets and “gods in disguise.*’ In 
Europe the autocratic and overshadowing power of the 
Popes of Imperial Rome kept under a wholesome 
check the would-be vicegerents of the Divinity. While 
punishing with merciless severity every tendency 
towards heresy, the rulers of the Vatican, >vith their 
usual wisdom, conferred high offices and honours on such 
persons as appeared to possess the necessary ability and 
energy to organize a successful schism. Thus was the 
empire of the Popes nuiintiiined in undiminished glory 
for more than a thousand years, and the hold whicn 
the Christian religion thus acquired on the European 
mind has been, even after the Reformation, so strong 
that no power has yet arisen that has applied itself to 
the task of shaking it off or setting up in its place a 
new cult. The position of Christianity in Europe still 
is what that of the Emperors of Delni was during the 
last century. As the Maharattas, the Nabobs of Oudh 
and the English, with all their powers at the time, re- 
cognized the supremacy of the Mogul, .so the sect 
founders of modern Europe, wdiile setting at defiance the 
authority of the Pof)es, have never been able to claim 
divine worship for tlieinselves instead of for Christ. 

In India tne case has been very different, especially 
since the commencement of Mahomedaii rule. Here 
( 350 ) 
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tho absence of a strong central authority recognized by 
all as supreme in ecclesiastical matters, and the ignor- 
ance of the masses, have enabled many a clever adven- 
turer to play the role of “incarnations,” and to carve out 
independent religions princimlities. The profession 
does not require much preliminary training or expen- 
diture of capital. It is unattended with most of those 
risks that beset the secular politician, and to those who 
possess the necessary tact, steadiness, histrionic skill, 
debating power, and genius for inventing unexplod- 
able legends, it brings not only power, money, fame, 
and honour, but everything else that the most wicked 
lust of the most depraved of human beings can have a 
craving for. Such being the case, the number of per- 
sons that are found to lie actually engaged in the game, 
is genenilly limited only by the resources of the society 
to feed the idlers. 

The i)art which the “ incarnation ” has to play is a 
very difficult one. Without material resources of any 
kind, he has to collect round him an army of disciples 
who must be at least as devoted to him as the followers 
of any secular prince. He must, through his disciples, 
circulate the most extravagant stories about his mira- 
culous powers ; but, at the same time, must avoid 
their exhibition. He must avoid debates. But if he 
is ever compelled to take a part in any controversy, he 
must contrive to be victorious. He must have also 
histrionic powers of a very superior type, and be 
able to swoon and shed tears whenever necessary. He 
must lead a life of celibacy, and maintain a character 
for being above the vul^ appetites of human bein^ 
though like Siva he might, in order to oblige the goo^ 
enjoy the delights of conjugal life, or like Ymlab- 
h&chari, might take a wife in fulfilment of the com- 
mands of some deity. The most difficult part of his 
work is the exercise of doe discrimination in the choice 
of his immediate disciples. He should be very careful 
never to have a traitor or malcontent in his camp. The 
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fabric boilt by him after years of arduous labour 
may be demolished in the course of a single day by a 
Madame ('oulomb. 

The sect founders generally claim to derive their 
inspiration from some invisible teachers. The Kut 
Humis and Aulia Gossains are so very useful that they 
are almost indispensable to the prophets in the begin- 
ning of their cjireers. When the young Avatar’s power 
is sufficiently established, then alone he can shake off 
the fiction of such subordinate alliance. 

The event which the biographers of the prophet 
find it most difiScult to explain, and account for, is his 
death. There is certainly nothing which hard swearing 
and combined action cannot accomplish in this world. 
But the prophet must leave some friends sundving 
him, who would undertake for his sake, or for promot^ 
ing their own interest, the task of inventing and 
circulating legends about his miraculous disappearance 
from earth. 

The difficulty of playing the rule of a prophet being 
great, and the number of tlie competitors being many, 
the careers of those who attempt the game are very 
seldom attended with more than partial success. Even 
when a great religious kingdom is successfully estab- 
lished, on an apparently sound footing, it usually proves 
quite as ephemeral as the secular monarchies founded 
in the last century by political adventurers of the type 
of Hyder Ali. But in spite of all the checks on the 
overgrowth of the sects, their number at the present 
time is not at all inconsiderable. In fact so numerous 
are they, and so complicated is the history of their 
growth, that 1 cannot hope to give in this book more 
flian a brief account of the most important among 
them. 



CHAP. VIII.— THE INDUCEMENTS HELD OUT 
BY SECT FOUNDERS TO ATTRACT FOLLOWERS 


The sect founders of our country attract followers 
chiefly by relaxing the discipline of the ancient Shas- 
tras, and by throwing open to them the rejected ele- 
ments of pure Hinduism. The Brsihmanical codes lay 
down that the acceptance of a gift from a degraded 
person or a member of a low caste is a very sinful act. 
The Brahmans accordingly refuse their ministrations to 
the vintners and the courtesans, and treat them as 
beyond the pale of humanity. I3ut the Tantric and 
Vishnuvite prophets have, in different ways, supplied . 
the much-needed pretexts for overcoming such scruples. 
The Tantries actually enjoin the worship of courte- 
sans, and lay down also that when sitting together for 
the practice of the Bacchanalian rites vmich they 
inculcate, the members of their orgies have all a higher 
position than oven that of the Brahmans. In the same 
manner the Vishnuvite teachers profess the most large- 
hearted philanthropy, and declare that, with such a 
potent remedy as the name of Hari for curing the souls 
of men, they have no right to refuse their ministrations 
to any class, however low or degraded. The wealth of 
the sinners, which is rejected by the Brahmans, being 
thus made lawful prize, almost all the sect founders, 
from Buddha to Chaitanya, have been able to attract 
very large numbers of followers. Buddha himself ac- 
cepted the hospitality and the gifts of a courtesan, just 
as some of the Chaitanite Gossains of Calcutta are 
known to do at present. 

The rich pastures and virgin fields opened by our pro- 
phets to their disciples, were in themselves sufficient to 
B, HC ( 353 ) 23 
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attract followers. But with a view to remove all possible 
difficulties from the way, and to hold out other induce- 
ments, almost all our sect founders have admitted females 
into their ecclesiastical orders, and have done their utmost 
to promote the building of monasteries which might 
serve as barracks and recruiting camps for their follow- 
ers, The Brahmanical Shastras lay down that a married 
woman has no right to practise any religious rite, ex- 
cept in the company of her husband, and that the 
highest duties of a widow are the preservation of her 
chastity, and the performance of such rites as benefit 
the soul of her deceased husband in the next world. 
The great Hindu legislators strictly prohibit the associa- 
tion of females, on familiar terms, with even such males 
as are very near relatives. The sect founders set aside 
these wholesome ordinances, and admitted nuns into their 
monasteries. What the result has been is well known. 

With u view to render the cultivation of learning 
possible, our ancient law-givers laid down that it was 
proper for a Vedie student to live by begging. That 
was good and noble indeed. But the sect founders 
could not have any justification in letting loose on the 
world their armies of mendicants whose only functions 
are to advertise and glorify them, and to misapj)ropriate 
the fund which properly belongs to the aged, tiie infirm 
and the helpless. 

The sect founders are, at the present time, regarded 
by many as entitled to great credit for having elevated 
the lower castes. But ca.ste distinctions among the 
laity are recognized by the modern sects in the same 
manner as by the Brahmans professing the ancient forms 
of Hinduism. It i.s only among the monks and nuns 
that caste distinctions are ignored to a great extent ; but 
they can have no legitimate children, and their illegiti- 
mate and semi-legitimate progeny have necessarily a 
vei V low status. Thus, in practice, the low castes are 
still in the same position as before, in sjute of the 
so-called reformations of the latter-day prophets. 



CHAP IX..-THE METHODS OP PRIESTLY 
OPERATIONS. 

The means which the priests and the prophets adopt 
in order to establish their power are not the same in 
every a^e and country. On the supposition that they 
do not derive their systems from genuine revelation, it 
must be admitted that they are all obliged to have re- 
course to hard swearing to a very large extent ; but 
that alone cannot suffice to enable them to gain their 
end. At the beginning they have necessarily to pro- 
fess that they possess the power of working miracles. 
That is a dangerous game. A li\dng prophet of Bengal 
made a great sensation, some years ago, by promising 
to bring back to life, after six months, all the deceased 
relatives of his followers. A large number of wddows 
and bereaved mothers eagerly took the bait, and paid 
handsomely for his good graces. He made some money. 
But the day of reckoning soon arrived, and he has been 
discredited for ever. Such men are desperate gamblers 
who may make some noise for a time, but are sure to 
end their days in disgrace. The true master of the art 
may allow his disciples to retail such stories about his 
miraculous powers as they can invent. But as soon as 
he is called upon to give an exhibition, he turns round 
indignantly and asks: ‘‘Am I a juggler?” After 
his death, the stories of his miracles might serve 
important purposes, through the manipulations of his 
literary disciples. The latter find it advantageous 
also to give the most extravagant accounts rekiting 
( 355 ) 
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to the birth, death and outward appearance of their 
master. 

From professing to have the power of working miracles, 
the next step is to invent legends for frightening men, 
and for leading them to fool’s paradise. But oven these 
cannot directly sen^e the purposes of priestcraft in u 
material degree. AVhat is most important to the priest 
is to invent incantations and complicated rituals. By 
means of the latter, he is enabled to demand heavy pay- 
ments in advance. He is placed in a position to say : — 
‘‘ I may not be given any fee for my services, but I 
cannot be expected to make bricks without straw.” By 
such representations, he manages to have himself remu- 
nerated indirectly in anticipation, and he does not lose 
much if the rite fails to be productive of any good to 
the party celebrating it. At an early stage the laity 
are made to believe that the ceremonies and formulas 
of the priest are capable of yielding the result which 
his so-called sacred books promise. But soon be shifts 
his ground, and begins to recommend them as usedul 
for their own sake. The Vedic hymns and the Tantric 
formulas were evidently valued at first as means to 
an end. But it is now very seldom [iretended that the 
mystical words, phrases or syllables, in any book of ritual, 
can cause the destruction of an hostile anny, or add 
one pice to the wealth of the votary. The Hindu is led 
now'-a-days to receive the sacrament of the mantra 
from his Guru, not by any hope that the meaningless 
syllables whispered into his ears would bo productive 
of any worldly good, but by the belief that they are 
useful for spiritual pur[)oses. The transition that is 
thus made to take place in the popular view regarding 
their utility, is very similar to what commonly hapjiens 
in secular spheres in the courts of the Indian princes. 
A high official has a favourite to provide for. Ho is re- 
presented as having great influence on the refractory 
subjects of the State, and on persons having the ears of 
the British Resident. He is appointed, and when it 
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becomes apparent that it is quite beyond his power to re- 
deem his promises, his retention is justified by some such 
plea as that he is a member of a very respectable 
family, and that, though unable through bad luck to 
render any tangible good work, yet the very fact of his 
being in the service of the State adds dignity to it. 
Closely allied to the power of working miracles is the 
healing art. Incantations may fail to cure a disease, but 
with good medicines the man of religion might achieve 
better success. The kind of medicine, however, that 
can serve the purpose of the prophet is, or at least was, 
very rare before the days of Hahnemann, An homoeo- 
]>athic drop might be administered as consecrated water, 
but not so any other drug. From miracles, incanta- 
tions and medicines, the man of religion therefore shifts 
his ground to asceticism, gymnastics and pantomimic 
exhibitions. By professing absolute indifference to- 
wards worldly happiness, he puts a decent veil on his 
poverty, and, at the same time, secures the confidence of 
men as to his being disinterested in cheating them. 
Tlie attitude of silent contemplation in w^hich he is 
always seen seizes the same purposes, and also impresses 
the spectsitors with awe and faith. But these methods 
have great disadvantages. To begin with, they are very 
irksome, and it is quite impossible for most ordinary 
men to go through the tortures of such semi-starva- 
tion and “solitary imprisonment” suo moto for any 
length of time. The ascetic may, when he has estab- 
lished a character for su]>erior sanctity, give up his 
self-im|>osed restraints, and try to enjoy a little of 
w'orldly pleasures. But as soon as he puts off his har- 
ness, lie is lowered in the estimation of his followers. 
Moreover, the Shastric canon, once an ascetic always an 
ascetic, renders it very difficult for him to be readmitted 
to society or to get married. He may pass the remain- 
ing years of his life as a member of the class called 
householder ascetics. But they are a disreputable order, 
and be feels great reluctance to associate with them. At 
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any rate, he is precluded forever from enjoying that 
respect of his fellow-castemen and fellow-villagers which 
is the ambition of every Hindu. Such being the case, 
absolute asceticism, with all its advantages, cannot have 
much attraction to the man of religion. 

Fine speeches are sometimes as effective as the 
pantomimic exhibitions of Yoga and th(‘ ])ractico of 
asceticism. But the gift of oratory is a rare one, and 
the man who has the ambition to be a leader of the 
mob, and yet does not possess the fair-spoken tongue of 
a demagogue, must seek for other weapons. Moreover, 
for the proper display of oratorical powers, town halls 
and expensive furnitures are absolutely neet'ssary. And 
these are xery rare in India. It is also to !)♦? borne in 
mind that while s])eech is silver, silence is often equi- 
valent to gold. The Tantrics therefore adopted some 
mystical syllables and gestures which sene as the 
ingmlients of an imposing and awe-insj)iring liturgy. 
But their laconic syllables and silent gesticulations 
cannot stir the fervour of the mob. So the lattT Hindu 
prophets invented other weapons wliieh are far more 
effective, and, at the same time, are capable of being 
easily wielded. One of tlu's«! consists in attaching 
great importance to the eonsfaint repetition of the name 
of some deity. The other, which has been of late very 
successfullv imitated, in a mo<liiied form, by Generar’ 
Booth, is tfie kiml of religious procession called Sankir- 
tan. There cannot possibly be any ditticulty in orgtinis- 
ing such a party of musicians to patrol the streets 
with flags, drums and bugles. The music of the Sun- 
kirtan has itself an attniction, and wImui (*oml)ined 
with the frefpient repetition of tin* names of the cherished 
Hindu gods, its effect on the people is simply madden- 
ing. It generates an irresistible mania in them for 
joining the procession. It acts like a grmit ocean wave 
which dissolves in its progress the most refractory 
elements. 



CHAP. X.— GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
HINDU SECTS. 


It is the fashion now-a-days to speak of the Hindu 
sect founders as so many religious reformers, 

As if re1i{rion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended. 

Looked at with the light of sober common sense and 
unbiased judgment, the net result of their so-called 
reformations is that they let loose on society an army 
of able-bodied beggars, with the most preposterous 
claims on the charity and the reverence of the laity. 
Moral teaching of any kind very seldom forms a part 
of the programmes of our prophets. They teach tneir 
followers to sing some songs which tend either to corrupt 
their morality, or to make them indifferent to work 
for the production of wealth. The most important part 
of the discipline imposed by our incarnations ” on 
their lay followers consists in requiring them to paint 
or brand their bodies in some particular manner, and to 
show every possible honour to their spiritual guides and 
to the begging mendicants. The monks and the nuns of 
every si»ct are only so many licensed beggars. To be 
distinguishable from the followers of other sects, they 
are required not only to brand or paint their bodies in 
the same manner as the laity, but to dress and toilet in 
some particular manner. Bach sect has also a peculiar 
method of Legging for its monks and nuns — the distin- 
guishing feature l>eing either in the alms bowl, or in 
the time and mode of applying for alms, or in the shape 
in which alms would be taken. The alms bowl is either 
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an earthen or a brass pot, or a hemhpbmmJ portion 
of a cocoannt shell, or a basket, or a cooking pot, or a 
bag of cotton cloth. Some have a staff and a water pot 
in addition to the alms bowl, while there are others who 
do not encumber themselves with any of these things, 
but will receive in the palm of their band the food 
that is oflPered to them. The mendicants of most of the 
sects take uncooked rice, or pice, or w'hatever else of 
value is offered to them excepting cooked food. But 
there are some sects the monks and nuns of which 
will accept only a spoonful of cooked rice, while there 
are others whose ecclesiastics will not, in order to 
show their indifference to wealth, take either pice or rice, 
but will only eat cooked food if offered by a Brahman 
with due honour. Some of the religious mendicants 
rove about for alms during daytime only ; while with 
others night is the favourite time for such excursions. 
Some pass through the streets repeating the name of 
some god or that of the founder of their sect or only 
some queer phrase, and the jieople give them alms 
without any farther solicitation on their part. Some 
carry about their person small bells by the tinkling 
of which the people are apprised of their presence. 
But generally they stop at every door on the road side, 
and use one or other of the following means to induoe 
or compel the inmates of the tenements to submit to 
their demands : — 

1 . Siiifnnfr Roni^ iinpre«fiing upon men the oteleMnees of 

wealth to its owner after bis death. 

2. Singing, in the names of the gods anil goildetscs, amorous 

songs which are necessarily very agreeable to the ears 
of young men and women, and for which they gladly 
give alms. 

80 Sin^ng songs relatinff to Rama’s exile, Durgft’s marriage 
with Siva, and Krishna’s neglect of his foster parents— 
such songs being calculated to awaken the tenderest 
sentiments in the matrons. 

4. Singing songs calculated to im press u pon men the idea that 
great danger might arise by slighting the mendicants. 

6 . Parading an idol representing one of the mischief-making 

S xls or goddesses, as, for instance, those that are be- 
eved to have the power of causing the death of their 
scoffers by means of cholera, smoU-poz or snake-bite* 
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6. Uy ■imply laviibinjgf good wishof. 

7. By offering holy water or cooiecrated food brought from 

■oroe sacreil place. 

8. Playing on the credulity of the people by fortune-telling 

and palmiHtry. 

9. By profesiiing to be only colleetort of Bubsoriptions for 

the feeding of poor pilgrimi. 

10. By profeBsing to been rouia to, or from, a place of pil- 

grimage. 

11. Terrifying the people by threatening to commit iuicide 

in their pretienco. 

12. Cariy ing snakea, carrion and ordure to disgust and hor- 

rify the people. 

The last two methods are not very common. Some 
of the Sankarite monks are well versed in Sanskrit 
lore. But the mendicants of most of the other sects 
are generally quite illiterate. There are a few good 
and harmless men among them. But the majority of 
them are men of very low morals. They have among 
them ex-convicts, criminals wanted ” by the Police, 
and persons outcasted for making illicit loves. The 
teaching of morality by such men is out of the question. 
Their sect marks and uniforms serve to rehabilitate 
them to some extent, and, in their new character, they 
are very often able to become the hejids of monasteries 
with harems full of so-called “ nuns.’^ 

A good many of the mendicants have to pass their 
lives in great misery. Those who lack the required 
amount of shrewdness can never rise above the condi- 
tion of beggars, and when age or infirmity overtakes 
them their condition becomes very deplorable. Some 
find an asylum in the monasteries of their sects. Some 
get a still more precarious shelter in the public rest- 
houses and temples. But the majority, being without 
friends and relatives, die in great misery. In the places 
of pilgrimage, and by the sides of the roads leading to 
them, may very often be seen the ghastly spectacle of 
the body of some mendicant being torn and devoured 
by jackals and vultures. Sometimes the feast is com- 
menced even before death. 

In spite, however, of the sad fate of a great many 
of the monks and nuns, the profession has had great 
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attractions in every age. In former times, the beads 
of the mendicants became, in some cases, recognised 
as important powers in the country. They acted as the 
spies of the kings, and very often supplied recruits to 
tnem in times of war. Under British rule their 
political importance is well-nigh gone. But in their 
own spheres, they still flourish as before. Some attain 
almost princely positions by becoming the abbots of 
the existing monasteries. Some establish new mon- 
asteries and place themselves in charge. They all 
begin their career as beggars. Some of them suc- 
ceed in ingratiating themselves in th<‘ favour of the 
superiors of their sects, and become their successors 
sooner or later. A few of the monks and nuns manage 
to attain a high position bv means of fortune-t(»lliug, 
or by developing the curious i>ower of swooning on 
the mere mention of the name of some god. When a 
mendicant has acquired a character for sanctity by any 
one of the usual processes, he has only to give out 
that he has found an idol by miracle, with injunc- 
tions to erect a t<>mple to it. Th(» necessary funds for 
the purpose being never supplied mira<‘ulously to the 
devotee, he invites subscriptions from tin* pious ; and 
when the temple is built, a part of it naturally bei-oine.s 
his dwelling-house. With the further contributions 
made by the visitors to the shrine, he is enabled to 
live in comfort. When a shrine is in the struggling 
stage, the high priest generally leads a pure life, and 
spend.s a large part of his income in f(‘eding the poor 
pilgrims. But the high priests of the tfunples that 
nave a well-established character for saiurtity are usually 
just the kind of men that they ought not to be. Tliero 
are thus five stages in the careers of the succ-essful 
monks and nuns. First, the beggar ; then the charlatan ; 
then the temple promot<‘r ; then the princely high 
priest ; and last of all the debauchee. The theme 
is one to which justice could be done only by the genius 
of a Shakespeare. 
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Some of the mendicants attain the highest develop* 
ments possible for their class by shorter cuts. When- 
ever a monk manages to become the favourite of some 
weak prince, nothing else is necessary to make him 
wealthy and to establish his character for sanctity. The 
people naturally worship the man who is worshipped by 
their king. 



CHAP. XI.— CLASSIFICATION OF THE SECTS. 

Befork enumerating the classes umler which the 
several sects now existing may be groaped, I must warn 
the reader against supposing that every Hindu is neces- 
sarily a member of some particular brotherhood. As a 
matter of fact the majority of the high caste Hindus in 
Northern India do not belong to any of the modern sects, 
but worship all the gods of their pantheon, giving 
special iinporhince either to Siva or to one of his con- 
sorts, or to Vishnu. The aristocratic Brahman usually 
keeps in his private chapel an ammonite Salagram 
representing Vishnu, and a pair of phallic emblems 
representing Siva and his wdfe. Ho worships these every 
day after bathing, and before breakfast. When he goes 
to any place of pilgrimage, like Benares, Brindaban or 
Puri, he pays his homage both to the Sivite and the 
Vishnuvite shrines there. Ho does not admit the 
pretensions of the lattcT-day prophets like C^^iaitanva 
and Vallabhachari. But, wlmtever deity may \)e 
entitled to special adoration by his family, be does not 
hesitate to worship any of the other gods of the ancient 
Hindu pantheon. In fact, it is very common for Vish- 
nuvites to celebrate the Durga Pnja, and for Sivitos 
and Saktas to have images of Krishna in their private 
chapels. 

Sectarian bigotry and exclusiveness are to be found 
chiefly among the profe.s.sional leaders of the modern 
brotherhoods, and among their low caste disciples who 
are taught to believe that theirs are the only true gods, 
( 364 ) 
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and that the rest do not deserve any reverence what- 
ever. Some sectarians avoid even the utterance of the 
names of the deities worshipped by their opponents, 
and this kind of bigotry is carried so far by the Chaita- 
nites of Bengal that, when they have to use an equiva- 
lent for the word ‘ ink,* they use the Persian word 
$ihai^ and would never speak of it by its Bengali name 
kdliy that word being also the name for the goddess 
worshipped by the Saktas. A Chaitanite would rather 
stiirve than eat anv food that has been offered to Kali 
or Diirgii. The Vira Saivas or Lingaits of Southern 
India ciirry their bigotry to the same extent. They 
would on no account repeat the name of Hari, and 
would avoid every form of Vishnu worship as the 
greatest of abominations in the world. 

The existing Hindu and quasi-Hindu sects may be 
divided into the following principal groups : — 

1. Worshippers of Siva. 

2. Worshippers of Siva’s consorts. 

3. WorshipiHjrs of Kama. 

4. Worshippers of Krishna and his wives and sweethearts. 

5. Worshipi>ers of modern incarnations of Krishna. 

6. Worshippers of great teachers, ancient and modem. 

The Rama-worshipping religion, and some of the 
faiths falling under the last mentioneil group, are pure 
man-worshipping religions. The others are man-wor- 
shipping cults also. But they are more or less combined 
witD abomination-worship. 



CHAP. XII.— THE MODE OF ASCERTAINING THE 

SECT TO WHICH A MONK BELONGS. 

According to our social etiquette, any Hindu house- 
holder may be asked to mention his name, his father’s 
name, his Qotra, his Vedas, and his caste. But a religious 
mendicant cannot be properly asked any question about 
his name, or his family, or his caste. A monk may, 
however, be asked to give such information n^garding 
his sect a.s may be retjuired of him. Generally the 
sect may be ascertained from the murks on his forehead 
and from his dress. The proper forms of the questions 
that might be asked with a view to elicit the necessary 
information are not the same for all the sects. A 
Ohaitiinite monk or nun of Bengal may be interrogated 
in the following manner ; — 

1. Who is the Lord of the family to which you belong ? 

2. Where U your Sripat ? 

To a Sankarite, the following queries may be put 
without any breach of decorum 

What is your Kshettra ? 

Wliat is your l>eva? 

What is your Devi ? 

What Is your Tirtlia ? 

What is your Vedas ? 

What is your Maha Bakya ? 

What is your Marhi ? 
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CHAP. I.— THE NATURE OF THE SIVITE 
RELIGION AND ITS GREAT PREVALENCE. 

The three deities composing the Hindu Triad bear, 
as is well-known, the names of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. According to the view' usually Liken of their 
functions, Brahma is the creator of the universe, Vishnu 
is its [»reserver, and Siva is its destroyer. The creating 
god being functus officio, has very few w’orshippers. 
The preserving god is daily W'orshipped by every Brah- 
man, he being represented among the penates by an 
ammonite pebble of the kind found at the source of the 
river Gandak, and called Salgram. Some Brahmans 
and Sauyasis carry about their person a Salgram, and 
there are some public temples in which the presiding 
deity has that form. In the majority of the Vishnuvite 
shrines, however, the god is represented by an image of 
stone, wood or metal, having the cow'herd boy’s form 
that he assumed when he incarnated as Krishna. The 
god Siva is described in the Purftns as a mendicant 
dressed in tiger skin, with matted locks, and snakes 
serving the purpose of ribbons and apron strings. 
Ho is represented also with watery half-shut eyes, and 
with the garb and demeanour of a person under the 
influence of wine and bliang. Images of Siva having 
these characteristics are sometimes mfet with. But they 
seldom receive any worship, and the Sivites usually offer 
( 367 ) 
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their adoration to only the images of the Linga. These 
are cylindrical pieces of stone, mounted in most cases 
on a perforated circular piece representing the Yoni. 

The Sivite cult is the most common and ancient form 
of abomination-worship.* It has been established by 
the researches of antiquarians that the worship of Siva, 
in the form of Linga, prevailed in India long Vfore the 
commencement of the era of Christ. In all probability 
the worship of the phallic emblems of the grim god 
was one of the common institutions of the Aryan nations 
in their original home. The Greek god Bacchus and 
the Egyptian god Osiris were worship|)ed in the very 
same form. iVom the account which Megasthenes 
has given of the Hindu pantheon, it is e valent that 
in speaking of the worship of Bacchus in India, he 
meant only Siva’s Linga.f This much at least is certain 
that Siva-worship was in a very flourishing condition 
at the time of the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni.} 


♦ The nomcnclatiiro that I have used here is somewhat offensive. 
But in the En>?li«h lan^^iiage there floes not seem to lie any other 
term that might express what I mean, without wounding the feelings 
of any class. 

+ See AiiriVfi/ Intiia an thtcribmi by Meffa$(h§nft$ and Arrian, 
p. 111. By .1. W, McCrindle, M.A. 

* The Sivite shrine of Soinnath destroyed by Mahmud was, and 
in its restored condition is, reckoned as one of the twelve chief 
Sivite shrines in India. The following arc the other cloven : — 

2. Mallikarjuna of Sri Suila, in the District of Kurnool, in 

the Madras Presidency. 

3. Mahakala in Ujiayin. 

4. Onikara Nath on the banks of the Narmada. 

5. Amareshwara near Ujiayin. 

6. Vaidyanath on the Chord Line, B, I. Railway. 

7. Kameshwara, an island between Ceylon and the Southern 

end of the Indian Peninsula. 

8. Bhiina Sankara at Itaikitii or Dracharam near Raj 

Mabindri. 

9. Tryambaka on the Gomati. 

10. (joutamesha. 

U* *^Oharwa5* ***** HimaJayan ilopea, in the District of 

12» Bishwei^irar in Benares. 
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The worship of Siva is still the most prevailing ele- 
ment in the religion of all classes of Hindns, excepting 
the Banias. Every high caste Brahman has an image 
of the Linga among his penates, and there is hardly a 
single Hindu village in the country that has not a 
Sivite shrine. In connection with these village idols 
of Siva, it may be mentioned here that, for some days 
in the year, they are touched and worshipped by such 
members of the low castes as dedicate themselves, for 
the time being, to their service. The season for their 
saturnalia is the second week of April. During that 
period the low caste men, who take the vow, are required 
to observe the discipline of the Siinyasis or ascetics ; 
and to subject themselves to a variety of self-inflicted 
tortures. The hook-swinging, which was the most cruel 
feature of the |)rogramme, has been happily stopped by 
the British Government. But walking upon heaps of 
live charcoal and rolling upon “ cushions ” of thorns 
are still allowed to be practised. The Sivite low castes 
who enlist themselves as Sanyasis in the last week of 
the Bengali year subject themselves to various other 
tortures, as, for instance, jiiercing the tongue and the 
sides with heavy javelins. The higher castes are accus- 
tomed from infancy to enjoy such spectacles as a fun. 
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CHAP. II.— THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE 
SIVITE RELIGION. 

The Sivite religion being the one most prevalent 
among the Hindus in every ]>art of India, the time and 
manner in which it first came into existence are <|iies- 
tions of very considerable interest to the theological 
student. Siva worship is beyond doubt an ancient 
cult, and, considering some of the* characters in which 
the deity is represented, it does not seem impossible 
that the recognition of his godhead is a survival of some 
ancient form of demon-worship directly degenerating 
into abomination-worship. Destruction is still held to 
be the principal fuin^tioii of the god, and, although in 
some places he is «lescribed as having b<‘en an ascetic 
and a contemplative philosopher, the very opposite 
character is given to him <juite as often in the llindn 
mythologies. “ He is a wild and jovial mountaineer 
(Kirata), ad<licted to hunting and wim* drinking, fond 
of dancing (Nritya Priya, also called Natesvara, ‘ lord 
of dancers’), often dancing with his wife the Tandava 
dance, and surrounded hy dwarfish, huflbon-like troops 
(Gana) of attendants, who, like their mastcT, are fond oi 
good living and occasionally inehriattni by intoxicat- 
ing liquors.” Such conceptions of the deitv, and his 
robe of tiger skin, as also the snakes used W him as 
apron strings and ribbons, are clearly of the demon- 


• See Brahnmnigm atuf by Sir Monior WillianiH, pp. 

K5. See aUo the Batuku fihairava hymn in the Tanlra Sam, p. 
Battola Edition. 
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worshipping sfcige. But the Puranic stories have, it 
seems, a very different and a very recent origin. These 
represent him as the greatest of yogh or contemplative 
saints, and also as a mendicant who, in respect of dress 
and demeanour, resembled very much the begging 
Sanyasis that are to be found in all the lar^ towns and 
places of pilgrimage in India. In the Purans it is 
stated also that Siva’s first wife, Sati, was the daughter 
of the j)atriarch Daksha ; that as Siva and his wife were 
not invited by Daksha to a feast celebrated in his house, 
they felt themselves so insulted that Sati actually com- 
mitted suicide, and that Siva caused the festi^^ties to be 
completely spoilt through the instrumentality of the 
ghosts and demons that are his devoted attendants ; that 
after the death of Sati, Siva became so rapt in contempla- 
tion that ho became quite unmindful of every thing else ; 
that the other gods were in great distress at the time, 
having been turned out from heaven by a great mon- 
ster ; that th(\v ajijdied to Brahma for the necessary 
remedy : that Brahma told them that their enemy could 
1)0 vanquished only by a son of Siva ; that the god of 
love (Kama) was accordingly deputed to awaken Siva 
from his trance, and to give rise in his mind to a desire 
for taking a second Avife and procreating a child ; that 
the great god was so offended by the disturbance that 
he at once cau'^ed the deatli of Kama ; that nevertheless 
ho was successfully courted by his future consort Parvati, 
the daughter of the Himalayan King ; that when he 
agreed to meet the wishes of his would-be bride her 
father gave her in marriage to him with great eclat ; 
that the issue of that marriage, Kartika, fought the 
battles of the g(Mls and restored them to their proper 
power and positions ; and, finally, that Kartika never 
married, but s(»t his whole heart on fine dresses, sweet- 
meats, and boyish games. 

To those wdio are wanting in faith, all this must at 
first sight appear as quite puerile. But it seems to me 
tliat, even without the enclianting colour that faith can 
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lend, the stories summarised above have a deep meaning. 
They can certainly be made very intelligible by the 
theory that they are the inventions of a mendicant. The 
story of Sati is clearly meant to secure for the Sanyasis 
the sympathy of the matrons. The story of Daksha 
and the agencies that marred his festive preparations, 
are meant to bully the kings and the aristocracy, and 
to secure for the mendicants a proper invitation to their 
feasts. The story of Kama, trying to excite a desire 
for marriage in Siva, is evidently intended to make the 
people believe that ordinarily the Sanyasis are quite 
above the vulgar appetites of ordinary men. The story 
of the courting of Siva by Par\-ati gives an audible 
expression to a wish which perhaps lurks in the minds 
of all classes of men, from the greatest of kings to the 
poorest of beggars. Considering the amount of worry 
and trouble which most men have to go through in 
order to secure the favour of their future partners, it is 
impossible for any one of the sterner sox not to wish that 
the order of things were reversed. To the beggtirs who 
cannot possibly hope to secure their object by any kind of 
attention or humiliation, the mere dream of such jov can- 
not but be a source of ecstasy. The story of the liiiua- 
layan King, feeling himself honoured by being allowed 
to give his daughter to Siva, is clearly meant to imply 
that other kings should follow his example by making the 
mendicants their sons-in-law. The legend about Kartik 
fighting the battles of the gods, and never taking a wife, 
suggests that if the kings would give their daughters in 
marriage to the mendicants, they might expect to have, 
by the issue of such marriage, very able generals for 
their armies who would never bo a source of danger to 
them or to their successors in the male lines. If the 
meaning of the Sivite legends be not as stated above, 
they must, it seems, be said to be incapable of any rational 
explanation. 

The form in which Siva is usually worslnf)pofl, com- 
bined with the mahahakya of the Sivite mendicants, 
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points also to the conclusion that their cnlt is the 
invention of some clever beggar of their brotherhood. 
The Sivite is required by his religion to assert eveir now 
and then that he is Siva. His mahdbakya, I am Siva,” 
when taken in connection with Linga worship, renders 
the object of repeating the formula intelligible enough. 
But looked at separately, and from the point of view 
of those who regard the religion as a pure and noble 
one, neither the phallic worship nor the mahahalcya can 
have any rational meaning. 



CHAP. III.^THE RIVITE FOLLOWERS OF 
SAXKARACHARYA. 

From the literature of the Sankarite sects, it appears 
that even before the time of the ^reat champion of 
Brahmanism, there were several Sivite sects embracing 
within their folds a very large portion of the Hindu 
population of the country. Sankani did not found any 
Si\'ite sects properly so-called. His primary object 
was to root out Buddhism* from the country, and. in 
order to attain that end, he countenanced every form 
of Hinduism, including the worship of Siva, Sakti, 
Vishnu. Sun and Ganesh. He himself had great faith 
in the Vedantic doctrine of one God, manifesting him- 
self by the creation of the universe, without the help 
of prakriii or material basis. But he did not discard 
the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, and it 
seems very probable that either he himself or his 
disciples gave great encouragement to Siva worship in 
order to render Buddha worship obsolete*. Nowhere 
is Sankara represented as a destroyer of Buddhistic 
temples and images. In all probability he and his 
disciples took those shrines under their protection, and 
found it much safer to rc*prosent the idols worshipped 
therein as images of the Hindu go<l Siva, than to throw 
them away into the streets, or to destroy them. Even 
now there are many shrines bearing the designation of 
Dharma Raj, where the Hindus daily offer worship, in 


* See Bfihat Dhmrma Purdn^ 
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the belief that their presiding deity is Siva, and without 
entertaining the least suspicion tnat the idols receiving 
their homage as such were in fact Buddhistic images. 

The fact that Sankara directly encouraged the wor- 
ship of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon 
is proved by other evidences also. In the monastery 
of Sringeri,"^ which is the chief of the four maths set up 
by him, the presiding deity is Sarswati, the goddess of 
learning. In the Joshi math on the Himalayan slopes 
the principal shrine is the Vishnuvite temple of Badari 
Natu. But the most conclusive evidence, as to Sankara 
having countenanced the worship of the personal gods 
of the Hindu j)antheon, is afforded by the Sankara 
Diijrijaj/a, or the History of Sankara’s controversial 
victories, by his disciple Ananda Giri. In that work, 
the authority of which is reckoned by the sect as 
unquestionable, it is distinctly stated that by Sankara’s 
order his apostles Lakmanacharya and Hasta Malaka 
converted the (»ast and the west to Vaishnavism, and 
that anoth(‘r of his disciples named Paramatii Kalanala 
visited various j>lae(‘s in India, and everywhere initiat- 
ed the people in the Sivite faith. 

Whatever Sankara’s own faith may have been, his 
followers are practically Sivites. The Smarta Brahmans 
of the Deccan, who acknowledge him as their principal 
teacher, are all ])rofessed Sivites. The grim god is 
regarded by them all as the chief object of worship, 
and they paint on their foreheads the Sivite Tripun- 
dra, consisting of three horizontal lines of Bibhuti or 
sacred ashes. The mendicants of the several orders 
founded by Sankara theoretically claim to be the wor- 
shippers of an invisible god. But the Sivite Tripundras 


* Sringeri 18 at the source of the Tonga Bhadra within the terri- 
tories of the Mysore Raj. The head of the Sringeri math has ^reat 
power throughout the Deccan. Ho can by his fiat excommunicate 
any non- Vishnu vito Hindu of the Deccan. The Sankarite monastery 
at Puri is oalled Hoverdhan nuith^ and that at Dwarika is called 
Sharacla math. The superiors of these or of the Joshi math have 
not much influence. 
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which they paint on their foreheads, and the Sivite 
hymns which they recite, point to the conclusion that 
they are in reality worshippers of Siva. Sankara did 
not admit any nuns into his monasteries. The monks 
of the orders founded by him are called Dasnamis from 
their using one or other of the following surnames 


1. 

Sarswati 

Tho name of the godcleufi of learning. 

2. 

Bharati 

Another name of the goddess of learning. 


Puri 

Lit. Town. 

4. 

Tirtha 

Lit. Place of pilgrimage. 

5. 

Asram 

Lit. Kefuge. 

6, 

Bana 

Lit. Forest. 

7. 

Giri 

Lit. Hill. 

8. 

Aranya 

Lit. Forest. 

9. 

Parvata 

Lit. ^fountain. 

10. 

Sagara 

Lit. Sea. 


These surnames are derived from the names or acade- 
mic titles of the ten disciples of Sankara’s immediate 
pupils. The first three, namely, Sarswafi. Bharati 
and Puri are supposed to be attached to the Sringeri 
monastery. The Tirthas and the Asrams look up to the 
Sharodu Math of Dwarika as their chief monasterv; the 
Bans and Aranyas profess to be connected witli the 
Goverdhan Math of Puri ; and the Joshi Math on the 
Himalaya is the chief centre of monks liearing the 
surnames Giri, Parvata and Sagara. Monks bearing 
the titles of Aninya, Sagara and Parvata are not 
usually to bo fouml now-a-days. 

These <lifferont surnames tlo not imply any difference 
of religion or religious practice. The classification 
of the (Sankarite monks which is based on a difference 
of observances, is as follows: — 

1. Dandi. 3. Parama Hanna. 

2. Sanyasi. 4. Hrahmochari. 

6. Grihastha Gossains. 

The actual differences behvoen the first four of the 
above orders are very trivial. Tliey are only slightly 
modified forms of the Asnimas, or modes of passing life, 
which the ancient Hindu legislators recommended, but 
under conditions that checked every possible tendency 
towards vagrancy. In our holy codes it is laid down 
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that every member of the three superior castes shonld 
pass thron^j^h the following conditions : — 

1. Ab a Brahmachari or Vedic 1 Generally speakinpr from 

student living on ‘alms. the 8th to the 26th jear. 

2. As a Grihastha or house- 1 During the entire period of 

holder with wife. youthful vigour. 

3. As a Banaprastha or forest) 

recluse with or without 

wife, living on the spon- 1 During what is called the 
taneous products of the third part of life, 
earth collected by his own 
industry. 

4. As a 8anyasi or begging 1 During the closing years 

mendicant. j of life. 

From the ordinances on the subject contained in our 
ancient codes, it might seem at first sight that oar 
Ilishis encouraged vagrancy pro tanto. But reading 
their texts between the lines, it would appear that what 
they really intended was to encourage men to marry 
ami live as peaceful householders, instead of observing 
celibacy and running the risk of drifting into a disre- 
putable course of life. Asceticism has naturally a 
great attraction for such adventurous men as have a 
craving for being venerated by the mob for their holy 
character. But it is impossible to fight against nature, 
and these men generally fail most miserably in maintain- 
ing their original vows. It was not, however, consistent 
with the policy of our holy law-givers to declare that 
there was no merit whatever in the life of an ascetic. 
They knew too well how to maintain the dignity of the 
holy orders, to expose even the impostors to infamy. 
So instead of discrediting asceticism, they actually 
recommended it, though at a period of life when it can 
have no attraction oven to the most adventurous spirits. 
Mauu says ; — 

1, * When the father of a family perceives his muscles become 

liacciil an<l his hair grey, and sees the child of his 
child, let him then seek refuge in a forest. 

2. Abandoning all food eaten in towns and all his household 

utensils let him rc|)air to the lonely wood. 

16. Let him not eat the produce of ploughed land though 
abandoned by any man, nor fruits and mots pro- 
duced in a town, even though hunger oppresses him. 

29. For the purimse of uniting his soul with tlio divine 
spirit, let him study the various Upanishads. 
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37. 


Having thus perfortnccl religious acts in a forest during 
th« third portion of life, let him l)Ocomo a SanyaH 
for the fourth portion of it, abandoning all sensual 
affections. 

If a Hrahnian have not rood the Veda, If he have not 


begotten a son, and if he have not performed sacri- 
fices, yet shall aim at final beatitude, he shall sink 
to a place of degradation.—il/anii VI, vs. 2, 3, 16, 
29, ;i3. 


These ordinances clearly show that the real object of 
the law-giver was not to encourage the practice of 
asceticism, but to check it to the utmost extent possible. 
The sage distinctly gives preference to the life of a 
householder. He says : — 


77. As all creatures subsist by receiving support from air, 

thus all ordera of men exist by receiving support 
from house- kee|>er8. 

78. And since men of the three other orders are each day 

nourished by them, a hottHO*koeper is for this reason 
of the most eminent order— d/atiu 111, 77, 78. 

The Grihastha (Jossains represent, it seems, the second 
stage of life spoken of and recommended in the ancient 
Hindu codes. They marry and live as householders. 
They act as Gurus to the lay members of their sect, 
iidministering the saerament of the mantra to their 
disciples. They never serve as purohits or ])rit?sts. 
In fact, in the religious ceremonies c(‘l<»brated in their 
own houses, the functions of the pnrohit are perfonned 
by Brahmans who are not of their onler. Unlike 
the mendicants, the Grihastlms w(»ar the sacred thread, 
ami dress like householders. (Jem‘nilly speaking, their 
pnjas and ])rayers are the same as those of other 
oivite Brahmans, and their only peculiaritv lies in the 
fact that they do not jierform tW Samifiya prayer. 
They keep among their penutes a Sivite Linga and a 
Salgrani, and worship these? emblems of Siva and 
Vishnu in the same manner as most of the high caste 
Brahmans do. They do not worshiji Krishna. Kadbika 
or Kali in their own houses, but show due honour to the 
idols representing them in the public shrines. The 
only female divinity that rec4‘ives their special adora* 
lion is Sarswati» the goddess of learning. They wear 
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garlands of Rudrakslia, and like the mendicants, utter 
every now and then the formula, Sivoham, signifying 
“ I am Siva.” They are, or ought to be, like the 
mendicants, strict vegetarians and teetotalers. They 
marry within their own order, but cannot take a wife 
from a family bearing the same surname. They do 
not throw their dead into a river, as the mendu^ants 
do, but burn or bury their deceased relatives as they 
think fit. If buried, the corpse is placed in the sit* 
ting posture of religious contemplation. A Grihastha 
may, before marriage, become a mendicant, but not 
afterwards. The Grihasthas show great reverence to 
the mendicants. A Grihastha Gossain may eat twice 
in twenty-four hours. Among the Sankarite monks, 
there are a few who devote themselves more or less 
to the cultivation of learning ; but the rest have no 
justification whatever for the kind of life that they 
lead. 



CHAP. IV.— THE DANDIS. 

The Sankaritx? ascetics called Dandis are so desig- 
nated on account of their bearing a Damla or wand, 
like the ancient Vedic students. None hut a fatherless, 
motherless, wifeless and childless llrahinan can he ini- 
tiated as a Dandi. The [trocess of initiation to the sect is 
an elahorato one, of which the burning of the neophyte’s 
.sacred thread, and the eating of the ashes thereof by 
him, are the most important parts. By these and certain 
other ceremonies indicative of a new birth, he is sup- 
posed to pass into the condition of a god, and he 
himself constantly expresses his belief in such transfor- 
mation by repeating the Soham formula. After his 
bapti.*<m, he takes a new namo wdth one of the following 
surnames : — 

1. Tirtha. 3. Bharati. 

2. Aisraraa. 4. Harswati. 

The usual dress of a Dandi consists of five pieces of 
cotton cloth dyed re<l with ochre. Of these one small 
piece serves as a cover for the loins, and another of 
tile same si/.e as a girdle to keep the other in position. 
The other three pieces are of larger siz<% being earh 
about two yards in length, and a yard in breadth. 
One of these is tied round the waist, an<l serves to 
cover the thighs and the legs ; another is tied round 
the breast and hangs down like a barrister’s gown ; 
the third piece is wrapped round the head to serve the 
purpose of a turban. 

The Dandis are not required by their religion to 
worship any god. But, in actual practice, they carry 
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about them either an image of Yishnn in the form of 
a Salgram, or a phallic emblem of Siva. The Dandis 
are found in large numbers in Benares, where they are 
fed with great honour by the pilgrims. But it is said 
that a great many of the so-called Dandis of Benares 
are pure shams, being in fact the poorest of beggars 
whom the local lodging house-keepers and guides palm 
off as Dandis to partake of the hospitality and the 
largesses of the pilgrims. What is eaten by them 
becomes theirs irrevocably as a matter of course ; but 
the new clothes, water-pots, and other things which are 
given to them by their hosts fall to the share of the 
party acting as broker in securing them invitations. 

The Dandis affect that they do not accept pecuni- 
ary gratuities. But they have usually with them 
smdi companions as would readily accept, on their 
behalf, any coins that might Ih» offered to them by any 
one. With a view to strengthen their claim to the 
hospitality of the laity, the Dandis pretend also that 
they do not touch fire on any account, not even for 
cooking their food. But when they fait to procure 
dressed food by begging, their spiritual companions 
dress their food for them. Like most of the several 
classes of mendicants, the Dandis are allowed to have 
only one meal in twenty-four hours. 



CHAP. V.— THE SANYASIS. 

A Brahman alone can become a Dandi properly so- 
called. But the order called Sanyasi is open not only 
to the three suj>erior castes, but to some extent to even 
Sudras. Some persons take up the garb of the Sanyasi 
without being initiated to the order, A person who 
has a wife or an infant son or aged parents cannot lie 
atlmitted to be a mendicant of any class. When a 
man duly (jualified desires to bo a Sanyasi, the proper 
course for him is to apply to a Guru or superior of the 
s<»ct. and to go through a ceremony in the course of 
which he has to put off his sacred thread, if he have 
any, and to shave off the tuft of hair which every 
orthodox Hindu keeps at the central part of his head. 
The Guru whispers into the ears of the neophyte the 
words Saniah or (hn Samah Sirat/a^ and a 

Sanskrit couplet, the ])urport of which is as follows : — 

O thou wine man ! Please contemplate yourself nnrl myself as 
identical with the Divine essence, an<l roam about without pride or 
affection acconling to your inclination. 

The formula which the neophyte has to recite, at 
the time of saluting the Guru, is still more curious. 
Its purport is as follows : — 

Salutation to you and fialutation to mo. Salutation a^in to both 
you and my ownself. Thou art thou, and I am identical with the 
great soul pervading the Universe. Therefore 1 salute thee. 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies, the neophyte 
receives a new name with one of the following sur- 
names 

1. Uiri. 4 . Ban. 

2. Ptiri. (). Araiiya. 

Bharatf. 6. Porvata. 
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The neophyte is then enjoined to go through a 
course of probation during which he has to visit some 
places of pilgrimage, according to the directions of his 
spiritual superior, and to conform also to the routine 
prescribed by him for his daily prayers. 

When the period of apprenticeship is completed^ then 
the following ceremonies have to be gone through : — 

1. Ceremonies for pleasing: the god8» the saints, and the 

ancestors of the neophyte. 

2. His Sra<lha or rites peHorraable after his death. 

.3. The taking up of the sacred thread for the purpose of 
again abandoning it. 

The Sivite Sanyasis smear their bodies with ashes, and 
have generally a tiger skin wrapped round their waist 
or carried underneath their armpit when travelling, 
but used as a cushion or bod whenever seated. They 
do not, like the DanJis, shave their heads or their 
beards, but allow their hirsute appendages to grow 
without limit, the hair of their heads being generally 
matted and formed into coils by the accumulation of 
dirt. Some of the Sivite Sanvasis paint an eye on their 
forehead in order to he like the god Siva as much as 
possible. TIk'V carry either a conch shell or a pair of 
piiic(T5 in their haiuls. They are usually found in towns, 
by the sides of the busy thoroughfares, or within the 
enclosures of the principal Sivite shrines. Wherever 
seated tltey usually kindle a fire before them, and pass 
their time in the continual smoking of ganja. They 
carry about their person various articles indicative of 
th(‘ir having visited the great Hindu shrines in the 
diff(‘ront parts of India. One of these is an arm ring 
of iron, brass or coj>per having the images of various 
Hinilu goils carved on its sides, and indicating that 
tho wearer has visited one or other of the great shrines 
of Pasupatinath, Kedarnath and Badarinath on the 
Himalayan slopes. A smaller ring obtainable at the 
same places would be worn by the Sivite Sanyasi as a 
part of his Riidraksha garland. Those who have visited 
the shrine of Killi at Hingalaj in Belucbistan wear 
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necklaces of little stone beads called Thnmra, and adorn 
tkeir hair by a metallic substance called Swarna Mak- 
shi (lit. golden ily). Similar beads are obtainable 
also at the hot springs of Manikarnika on the Hima- 
layan slopes, and are worn by Sanyasis who have 
visited that shrine. A pilgrimage to llatneshwara in 
the extreme south is indicated by a ring of conch shell 
worn on the wrist. There are various other odds and 
ends of the same kind which are used similarly by the 
class of mendicants that are being spoken of hero. 

As the Sivite Sanyasis have no objection to touch 
fire, they generally cook their own food. They would, 
without any hesitation eat cooked food offered to them 
by a Brahmana. In fact, some of them profess that 
they are prepared to eat any kind of food offered to 
them by anyone. Whatever the theoretical injunctions 
may be, the Si^nte Sanyasis accept both coins and 
uncooked eatables. Generally speaking, they arc quite 
illiterate. Some of them have a litthf knowledge of 
therapeutics, and there are among them a f»fw who 
have perhaps the best medicines for some of the most 
obstinate diseases that man is heir to. Unfortunately 
they never divulge the secrets of their healing art for 
the benefit of the public. 

The Dandis and Param Hansas are mostly Sanka- 
rites. But among the Sanyasis there are many Vi.shna- 
vites and Tantrics. Those who become Sanyasis in an 
irregular manner are called Abadhuta Sanyasis. 



CHAP. VI.— THE PARAMA HAXSA. 

After a period of probation which properly ought to 
extend to twelve years, the Dandi and the Sanyasi 
become qualifie(l to be a Parama Hansa. The word 
Hansa ordinarily mean.s a “ goose.” But it is also one 
of the names of Vishnu, and the expression “ Parama 
Hansa” evidently means the “ Supreme Vishnu.” Pro- 
perly speaking, the Parama Hansa is neither a Sivite 
nor a Vishnu vite. He is in fact a self- worshipper. The 
Sivite prayers, which form a ])art of the Dandi’s ritual, 
are omitted by the Parama Hansa. The latter has only 
to repeat constiintly the mystic syllable Om, Like the 
Dandis, the Parama Haiisas are required also to assert, 
every now and then, their identity with the Divine 
Spirit. 

The Parama Hansas are of two kinds. Those who 
enter the order after having been Dandis are called 
Dandi Parama Hansas, while those who are promoted 
from the ranks of the Abadhuta Sanyasis are called 
Abadhuta Parama Hansas. A few of the Parama 
Hansas go about naked. But the majority of them 
are to bo found gracefully clad in the same manner as 
the Dandis. With reference to the class of ascetics 
under notice, Professor Wilson in his Hindu Sects 
makes the following observations 

Accordins: to the introduction of the Dwadiua Mahahakya by a 
Damn author, Vaikantha Puri, the Sanyaai is of four kinds, the 
KtUlchaka, Bahudaka, ffan$a and Parama Hama ; the difference 
between whom, however, is only the graduated intensity of their 
self-mortification and profound abstraction. The Parama Hama is 
the most eminent of these gradations and is the ascetic who is solely 

B, HC ( 385 ) 25 
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occupied with the investigation of Brahma, or spirit, and who is 
equally inclitferent to pleasure or pain, insensible of heat or cold, 
and incapable of satiety or want. 

Agreeably to this dehiiition, individuals are sometimes met with 
who pretend to have attained such a degree of iH?rfection : in proof 
of it they go naked in all weathers, never st>euK, and never indicate 
any natural wtunt : what is brought to them as nlms or foo<l, by any 
person, is received by his attendants, whom their sup|>osc<l saiictity 
or confedemtion of interest attaches to them, and by these atten- 
dants they are fc<l and scr%’ed on all occaHions, os if they were as 
helpless as infants. It may Im supposed that there is miurh knavery 
in their helplessness, but there are many Hindus whose sitiipre 
enthusiasm iialuces them honestly to practise such self-denial, ami 
there is little risk in the atUmipt, as the cre<lulity of their country- 
men, or rather countryw<imcn, will, in most places, take care that 
their rants are amply supplie<l. 

Soint* of’ the Saiiyasis ami Paraina Hannas prtdoml 
that th(‘y do not (‘at any kiml of food. Ono of tins 
class visit(Hl tlm late IJafiu Kain Katan Roy of Narail, 
about the y<‘ar li^r)4, with a lar^e numiK'r of com- 
panions. Habu Roy k(»jd him under closer surv<‘illane(‘ 
for more than a month, and was ultimately so satisfied 
as to hi’i mir;u‘ulou*« powers that h<‘ ^ave his followt'rs 
a bonus of om* thousand rupe(*s. Some jTars later 
when thc‘ Rabii was procetnliii;^ to 13enan*s, and his 
boats w«Te anchored off some jdace near ]Mon<xliyr, tmo 
of his attendants who went on shore found th(‘ tpiomlam 
Paraina Hansa, and some members of his j)arty, on- 
j^a^ed in plon;rhin<{ some adjacent li(‘lds. ^Vhen (ju(\s- 
tioned, one of tluun not only admitted his identity, but 
made a clean breast of the whoh^ secret. Hi‘ confessed 
that the man had sustaiiKnl himself on food vomited by 
his comiianions.* 

Like the Dandis, the Paraina Ilansos an* found in 
lar^je numbe^rs in and near Benurtjs. Tliey live in 
convents, and soim? of them are very learned imui. 
The h(*ad of a Paraina Hansa (amveiit is called Swumiji. 
By courtesy, even the juniors are sometimcis called 


• 1 licUeve there arc atill moiuc man living who can vouch to the 
authenticity of the atory narrat<*<l above. I hcanl it from aovcral 
officers coniio<ite<l with the Hcrvice of the Narail Babiiii, ami al»o 
from one of the old Vakils of Jetwore who was tbo chief legal adviser 
of Bahu Kani liaiati. 
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Swamiji. Dandis, Sanyasis and Parama Hansas accost 
each other by the formala Narm Narayana. House- 
holders address them in the same manner. But they 
respond bv only uttering the name of Narayana. For 
inviting them to dinner the proper formula is the ques- 
tion : “ Will Narayan accept alms here ?” The Parama 
Hansas do not burn their dead, but will dispose of a 
corpse by either burying it, or throwing it in a river. 



CHAP. TIL— THE BRAHMACHARIS. 

Closely allied to the several orders noticed in the 
last three chapters is that of the Sivite Brahmacharis. 
Properly speaking, a Brahmachari is a Vedic student 
who, after his initiation with the sacred thresid, has to 
observe certain rules as to diet and dress, and to live by 
begging, until he has mastered the Vedas. In actual 
practice Brahmanical policy has very nearly suppressed 
the study of the Vedas, and neither the few Vedic stu- 
dents to be found at present, nor the Brahman boys who 
devote their scholastic years to the study of the far more 
difficult sciences of grammar, philosophy, logic and 
theology, are now required to observe the rules as to 
diet ancl dress prescribed for the Brahmachari or the 
reader of our holy scriptures. The long observance of 
Brahmacharya discipline is actually prohibited by the 
later codes of the Hindus as unsuited to the present 
age, and at the present time the fonn is gone through, 
after the thread ceremony, for a periotl varying from 
only three to eleven days. In Calcutta, some of the 
Brahmana boys are initiated with the thread in the 
local shrine of Kali, and those who go through the 
ceremony in that way are made to throw away their 
staff and Brahmachari’s garb on the veiy day of tlndr 
initiation. Such being the case, Brahmacharis, pro- 
perly so-called, aro very rare in these days. But the 
fertile genius of Sankara created four new orders 
of Brahmacharis, one to be attached to each of his 
four princi{)al monasteries. These Brahmacharis aro 
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theoretically personal assistants and companions to the 
Dandis and the Parania Kansas, As the latter are not 
allowed to touch fire or coin, the Brahmacharis serve 
as their cooks and as receivers of alms for them. In 
actual practice, the line of demarcation between the two 
classes is not very broad, and many of the Brahmacharis 
live by begging independently. The usual surnames of 
the Sivitc Brahmacharis are Anand, Chaitanya, Prakash 
and Swarupa. They dress like the Dandis and Parama 
Kansas in red robes. 

The Tilntric Brahmacharis are a different order alto- 
gether, and will be spoken of in their proper place. 



CHAP. VIII.— THE HOUSEHOLDER SANYASIS. 

The word Sanyasi denotes a person who has cat oflF 
his connection with the world and his family, and the 
expression “ Householder Sanyasi ’’ is a contradiction 
in terms. But in Benares and in other pla(!es also there 
are persons called Dandis and Sanyasis who marry, or 
live with female associates, like other men of the world. 
The fact is that in the days of youthful ontbnsiasin 
some men are led to take the vow of mendicancy which 
they soon find themselves quite unable to maintain. 
When such a person attains a character for sanctity, or 
otherwise becomes able to afford the cost, he tries to 
get a female, for constant association, either as a pro- 
fessed wife, or as a pions sister. The progeny of such 
unions multiply fast, and thc) ultimate tendency of each 
monkish order is to become a separate caste and cndo- 
gamous group ; such csistes have generally a very low 
position. The householder Sanyasis are not to bo con- 
founded with the Grihastha Gossains si)oken of on 
page 378. The latter are a very resi>ectable class. 
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The Aghoris are a very small community. They are 
said to worship a deity called Aghori Mata. But, i)ro- 
perly speaking, they have no religion, unless the name 
be taken to include even that misguided fanaticism 
which d<»grades them to a lower level than that of the 
filthiest ol‘ beasts. They profess to carry the pantheistic 
j»hilosophy of the Vedanta to its logical consequence, 
and to look upon even hecal matter in the same light 
as tlie fragrant paste prepared by the trituration of 
sandal-wood. 

Th(‘ Aghoris used in former times to offer human 
.sacrifices and to eat human flesh. The number of 
Aghoris in the country was perhaps never very large. 
At any rate, at the present time, an Aghori is very 
seldom m(‘t with. The race, however, is not yet quite 
extinct. “ The head-([uartcrs of the Aghori Panthis 
api)ear to have been always at Mount Abu and Girnar. 
They have such an evil reputation at Girnar that the 
authorities do not like Europeans to go there without 
an escort. The country people have a great horror of 
the Aghori Panthis or the Aghoris who are believed to 
kidnap and murder children and weak and defenceless 
persons. At Benares these objectionable people live at 
both the burning ghsits, and are supposed to number 
between one hundred aud two hundred. The greater 
number of them are rapacious, shameless mendicants 
who, by the terror of their attributes, horrible appeiirance 
and threats of eating human flesh and filth, if their de- 
mands are not complied with, still continue to prey on 
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the credulity of the ignorant or timid. They are believed 
to hold converse with all the evil spirits frequenting the 
burning ghats ; and a funeral party must be poorly off 
or very strong-minded which refuses them something.”* 
“The various meanings of the term Aghori are held 
to be, one who is solitary, separate, distinct from other 
men. All castes can become Aghori Panthis. Not- 
withstanding the astounding wickedness of their teach- 
ings, they claim for them that they arc the doctrines of 
equality and humanity. IndifForonco to all that is 
should be the all-in-all of existence. No one really 
has a father or mother ; ‘it is all mere accident.’ If a 
well comes in one’s way, he should walk into it. Celi- 
bacy is strictly enjoined, but the Census returns of 
1881 for the Central Provinces and the N.-W. Provinces 
show that in this respect di.sciplinc must be very kax.” * 
The Aghoris are a very ancient sect. There is a clear 
reference to it in the Sanskrit drama called MaJati 
Madhara, the hero of which rescues his mistress from 
l)eing offered as a sacrifice by one named Aghori Ghanta. 
The French writer M. d’Anville alludes to the Aghori 
as espece de monstw." The author of that extra- 
ordinary Persian work, the Dahhtan, or Sclwot of Man- 
ners, writing probably about the mi«ldle of the Ifith 
century, gives a brief but clear description of the 
Aghoris who practised acts of “atilia” or “Aghori,” 
says that the sect originated with Gonikshanath, and 
that he saw one of them “singing the customary song” 
and seated upon a corpse, which he ate when it became 
putrid. M. Thevenot, whose travels were republished in 
London in 1687, alludes apparently to a community of 
these cannibals, established at a place called Pebea, in 
the Broach district, and Kazi Sahabadin, (! I.B., for- 
merly Dewan of Baroda, ascertained that there is a 
tradition still extant among the people that a colony of 
cannibals did exist in the village of Walwad, on the 
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Malii river, a century or two ago. In the early part of 
this -century there were several Aghori Panthis in 
Baroda, anci the remains of a temple dedicated to the 
Aghoreshwari Mata, their tutelary goddess. At the 
present day there is an Aghori Sthan between Ahmed- 
abad and Kadu. In his Travels in Western India 
Colonel Todd came across some Aghoris, “the jackal” 
of their species, and his account of the superstitious 
dread with which the Kalika shrine on Gimar and the 
Aghori Panthis were regarded, exactly coincides with 
the statements mjwle to the late Mr. Leith by Gossains 
of the present day. 

The initiation ceremony of the Aghori Panthis is 
said to be very terrible and only practised in lonely 
s{»ots ; but the professors of the sect in Benares, 
Allalial)ad and other places, now-a-days seem to have 
to content themselves with making the neophyte go 
through a ceremonial that is made as filthy and loath- 
some as possible. In Benares many old men state that 
they have seen Aghori Panthis eating dead men’s flesh, 
and affirm that the custom yet prevails, especially 
among drunken men, who will seize upon corpses float- 
ing in the water and bite oflF the flesh. One Aghori 
Panthi boldly admitted to Mr. Leith in that city that 
this is a fact, and offered to swallow man’s flesh him- 
self. On the 29th December 1384, one Krishna Das 
Babaji was fined Hs. 15 by Mr. Ishan Chandra 
Sen, Deputy Magistrate of BerhainjK)re, Moorshedabad 
district, for committing a public nuisance, namely, 
devouring part of a woman’s corpse before a number 
of people at Khagra cremation ghat. Some Aghori 
Panthis say that their religion jirompts them to the act, 
and, moreover, that if at initiation they refused to eat 
dead men’s flesh, they would be dismissed by the Guru 
as unfit for their calling. One excuse sometimes offered 
by an Aghori Panthi is that by the taste of such flesh, he 
can acquire the knowledge oi jadu or magic. The fact is 
tliat as Brahmanism inculcated cleanliness and the eating 
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of wholesome food, the Aghoris, who formed one of the 
sects setting np ‘‘opposition shops” as it were, insisted 
on the utmost degree of filth, ana hoped to get alms by 
horrifying the people, and not by gaining their respect. 

Some of the Aghoris have associated with them 
female Aghorinis, and these people are extremely 
shameless. The doctrine enunciated by Burke in one 
of his famous speeches that the quality of modesty 
was the attribute which, more than reason, distin- 
guished men from beasts, is certainly not applicalile 
to some of the Indian sects. They are the pest of 
society, and it is much to be regretted that of late they 
have been receiving very considerable encouragement 
from some educated men of the country. Th*‘ ]mre 
morals and the noble discipline, imposed on tht‘ soc ic'ty 
by the Brahinanic Shastras, are things of which the 
Hindus may be justly proud. But the beastly Aghori, 
the Bacchanalian Tantric ami the dissolute Vaislmava 
are a disgrace to the Hindu name. With all bis clean- 
liness. vegetarianism and teetotalism, the Vaislmava is 
perhaps the most dangerous in the whole list. He has 
done great good service in civilizing the lower classes 
to some extent, and in 8upj>ressing the horrors of the 
Tantric worship. But the moral laxity which the 
Vaislmava encourages by th<* stories of the illicit loves 
between his gods and godd(‘ss4»s, and by the strong 
t<?ndencv to imitah^ tliem which his teachings generate*, 
outwedghs the good done by him. Every man of <*om- 
mon sense naturally feels a horror at the Tantric and 
the Aghori. But the Vaislmava insinuates himself in 
a manner which is irresistible. 



CHAP. X— THE LINGAITSOF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

A VERY large part of the population of Southern 
India are Lingaits or Vira Saivas. These alone are 
perhaps entitled to be regarded as a strictly Sivite sect. 
Th(‘ Sankarite sects spoken of in the preceding chapters 
are more or less Sivites also. But they pay due homage 
to th(i other ancient gods of the Hindu pantheon, and 
they cannot be said to be exclusively Siva worshippers. 

The common accounts relating to the origin of the 
Lingait sect trace it to a renegade Brahman who had 
Ix^en excommunicated by his caste men for some otfence, 
and who thereupon revenged himself by starting the 
new cult. In all probability Linga worship had been 
th<' prevailing form of idolatry in the Deccan long 
before Sankara’s time. The chainjdon of Brahmanism 
countenanced it in a manner, without actually encourag- 
ing it. But his followers became practically Sivites, 
and this led to a very successful movement for the 
spread of the Yishnuvite cult by Ramanuja, who lived 
in the eleventh century of the Christian era. This 
innovation paved the way towards a reaction in favour 
of the Sivite religion. Basava, the renegade Brahman, 
who was the leailer of this counter-movement, was born 
in the village of Bhagwan, in the Belgaum district of 
the Southern Maratta country, and lived in the twelfth 
century of the Christian era. The historical facts or 
myths about this remarkable man are recorded in a 
Sanskrit work called the Basava Purdn^ and in several 
Ivanarese works. At a very early period of his life he 
( 395 ) 
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repaired to Kalyan, the metropolis of the Ohalnhya 
Empire, and there married the daughter of the Danda- 
nayaka or the chief magistrate of jwlice. Ho suc- 
ceeded to the post himself after the death of his father- 
in-law, and made use of his official position to attract 
round him a crowd of followers. His chief disciple 
hlachaya had been condemned by the king to suffer 
death for having killed a child. But Basava refused 
to carry out the order on the ]>le.a that it would l)e 
unavailing to offer any harm to a worshipper of Siva. 
The king thereupon ordered .some of his other officers 
to execute the sentence, and the legend as usual goes on 
to state that Machaya saved liimself miraculously. 
Two other Sivite citizens were condemned by the king 
to have their eyes plucked out. This led to the depar- 
ture of Basava from Kalyan, and the fixing of his 
residence at Sangameshwar, on the Shastri river, in the 
modern district of llatnagiri. Basava’s exile, whether it 
was voluntary or enforced, was followed by an insurrec- 
tion in the course of which the king was killed, and the 
dtv of Kalyan was finally destroyed. 

The founder of the Lingait sect directed his attacks 
against both the Hindus and the Jains. The Basava 
Purdn contains several dialogues between Jangamas 
and Jainas in which every effort is made to convince 
the latter of the superiority of the Raiva religion. 
Basava did not believe in any god besides Siva ; he 
denied the superiority of the Brahmans, and tried his 
best to abolish the distinction of caste. He had no 
faith whatever in penance, or in the feeding of Brahmans 
for the benefit of the souls of deceased persons. Pil- 
grimages and fasts were declared by him to be quite 
useless, and he rejected altogether the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. But with all these “ atheistic 
views,” as they would be called by a Brahman, he in- 
sisted on ono of the least attractive forms of Hindu 
idolatry, and in his zeal for the phallic emblem went so 
far as to enjoin that his followers should always carry 
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about their person some lingas by fastening them on 
the neck and the arms with what is called the Linga 
Sntram, as opposed to Yajna Sutram or sacred thread 
of the Brahman. The object of the founder was no 
doubt to create a new badge to place his low caste 
followers on a footing of equality or rivaliy to the 
Brahmans. The VishnuTite sect founders have also 
given similarly new badges to their followers. But 
neither the Linga Sntram of the Lingaits. nor the 
necklace of basil beads worn by the Vaishnavas, nor the 
Shell of the Kanfat Yogis have been able to command 
the veneration that the Yajna Sutram of the Brahmans 
enjovs. 

The Lingaits, like most other sects, have an order 
of mendicants among them. The Lingait monks called 
Vaders (lit. master or lord) have, in addition to the 
lingas, some small bells attached to their arms, so that 
when they pass through the streets the people are 
apprised of their being in the neighbourhood, and 
enabled to bestow their alms to them without any 
solicitation on their part. The lay Lingaits carry their 
veneration for the Vaders to an extent which is very 
unusual, and would hardly be believed by the Hindus of 
Northern India. Guru-worship is naturally favoured 
by the priest-ridden Hindu everywhere. But it is only 
among the Lingaits that an image of a god would be 
humiliated for the glorification of the Guru. The 
drinking of such water as has been touched by the feet 
of a Guru, or used to wash his feet, is common enough. 
But the Lingaits go much further. Before their holy 
men called the Vaders, they not only humiliate them- 
selves, but their very idols. The Vaders are feasted by 
the laymen on all important occasions, and when there 
is a guest of that class in the house, the host places his 
own linga on a metal tray, and the guest’s feet being 
placed on the vessel are washed by tlie host, the water 
contained in the same being ultimately swallowed by 
the host and his family with great reverence. 
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The Jangamas are the Gurus of the Lingaits. They 
are married men, but have charge of maths or monas- 
teries. There are some learned men among them. 
The Aradhyas are Brahmans who minister to the Lin- 
gaits as Gurus. 

With regard to the Lingait community of Mysore, 
Mr. Narasimmayeiigar makes the following remarks in 
his report on the last (.Vnsns : — 

As a community the Lingaita are intelligent, aober, industrioua, 
thrifty and clannish. They have brought some departments of 
Kanani literature to a high degree of culture, and as tradesmen their 
place is in the van of Hindu society. As a race some of their divi- 
sions are unmistakably Aryan in descent, their women l)eing, as a 
rule, object lessons in female loveliness and grace. To them as a 
body also belongs the credit of maintaining the strictest sobriety and 
non-alcoholism .— Census Report for 1891, Vol. XXV, p, ‘2J^ 

The bitterness of the Lingaits is still as groat as 
ever towards the Brahmans. But curiously enough, 
they claimed at the last Census to be included among 
Brahmans. They made some desperate efforts to 
secure that honour. But in the end they had to be 
satisfied with being se])arately enumerated as Lingaits. 

There are very few Lingaits among the regular popu- 
lation of Northern India. Th.* llawal or high priest of 
the shrine of Kedamath, on the Himalayan slopes in 
the district of Garwal, is a Jangama. So are the priests 
of the temple of Kedarnath in Benares. A Lingait 
may now and then be seen in Bengal and Behar lead- 
ing a neatly caparisoned bull, and begging for alms by 
making the animal perform many curious feats, and 
representing it as the favourit<‘C harger of Siva. These 
Lingait beggars are taken by the jwople of Bengal to 
be Pandas of the .shrine of Vaidyanatn. 



CHAP. XI.— THE SrVITE YOGIS. 

Litrually the word Yogi means an ‘^unionist.” What 
kind of union tlie Yogis chiim to bring about, it is diffi- 
cult to say- According to one version, which is very 
far from being intelligible to ordinary men, a Yogi is 
so-called on account of his being able, by his prayers 
and exercises, to get his individual soul united with the 
su]»renie soul. In the Bhcujavattuta^ which is the most 
j)opular work on theology in Sanskrit, the word yoga 
seems to be used throughout in the sense of‘‘ means.’’ At 
any rate, the ex])ressions Karina Yoga, Jnana Yoga and 
Bhakti Yoga cannot otherwise have any rational mean- 
ing. Whatever difficulty there may how ever be in the 
w^ay of comprehending the exact nature of the intellec- 
tual or spiritual part of the practice called yoga, there 
can be no doubt that it is one of our most ancient 
forms of religious exercise. The great law-giver Yaj- 
navalkya refers to it in his Code and says : — 

Of all nets, such as sacrifices, ceremonial obsen-ances, repression of 
seiiMial desires, liaruilcssncss, pfts, ami the study of the Vedas, this 
is tho source of highest religions, namely, viewing one's self by 
means of the Yoga.— Yajnavalkya I, 8. 

The most important physical exercises involved in 
Yoga are as described below^ : — 

(a) The Yogi has to sit wdth his right leg on his left 
thigh, and his left leg on his right thign, and in that 
uncomfortable position to point his eyes towards the tip 
of his nose. 

(b) He must, while so seated, shut up one of his nos- 
trils by the tips of two of his right-hand fingers, and 
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while repeating certain formuljo mentally, he should 
with his open nostril inhale as much air as possible. 

(c) When the lungs are inflated to the utmost de- 
gree j)ossible, the Yogi is required to shut up both the 
nostrils, the open one being closed by pressing the thumb 
of his right hand. 

(d) In the condition mentioned above, the Yogi has 
to repeat the prescribed formula a certain number of 
times again. 

(e) When the recitation mentioned above is com- 
plete, then the Yogi must remove his fingers from the 
nostril first closed, and go on repeating the mystic 
formula a certain number of times again. 

The whole operation is very simple and at the same 
time very imposing. It does not require any extra- 
onlinary quality of either the head or the heart, and yet 
the man, who can go through it with a little pantomimic 
skill and seriousness, can, at a very little cost, acquire 
a character f»»r suj)erior sanctity. The rules relating 
to the exercise require that it should be gone through 
in a secluded place. But in practice many men may 
be found engaged in the exercise in the most ojam 
places on the banks of the holy rivers, and in the pn*- 
mises of the great shrines. Such persons, however, 
never attain a very high place in the estimation of their 
co-religionists. It is those who are believed to practise 
Yoga in privacy that are usually credited with the 
possession of miraculous powers. Some of them are 
supposed to have the power of floating in the air, ami of 
being able, if so inclined, to become immortal or to die at 
such time and place as they deem fit, death being a 
matter of option with them. ‘^The Y^ogi is liberated in 
his living body from the clog of material incumbrance, 
and acquires an entire command over all worldly desires. 
He can make himself lighter than the lightest substances, 
heavier than the heaviest, can become as vast or as 
minute as be pleases, can traverse all space, can animate 
any dead body by transferring his spirit into it from 
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his own frame, can render himself invisible, can attain all 
obj'ects, becomes equally acquainted with the past, present 
and future ; and is finally united with Siva.’^* To 
pretend that some particular Yogis have achieved im- 
mortality, and are living on the Himalayan slopes from 
a remote period of antiquity, is easy and convenient 
enough. It is very difficult, if not absolutely impossi- 
ble, to explode such legends, and the charlatan who 
seeks to exact some money from credulous persons by 
pretending to have seen their great-great-great-grand- 
fathers in Thibet cannot be prevented from plying his 
trade. As to the other powers claimed by the Yogis, 
th(‘v do not enjoy any similar vantage ground for 
maintaining their credit. At any rate, even among the 
most rev(‘red Yogis, there is not, I fear, one single in- 
dividual who has ever, by actual perfonnance, proved 
his possession of the power of aerial navigation to a 
greater extent than is exhibited by the jugglers of the 
country. With regard to the Yogis and their art 
Prof<‘ssor Wilson makes the following remarks ; — 

They specially practise the various gesticulations and postures of 
which it consists, and labour assiduously to suppress their breath and 
iix their thoughts until the effect does somewhat realize expectation, 
and the bniin, in a state of overwrought excitement, bodies forth a 
host of crude an<l wild conceptions, and gives to airy nothingness 
a local habitation and a name.— Wilson’s Hindu Sects, p. 132. 

There must be a groat deal of truth in these obser\’a- 
tions, though the case of Kanjit Sing's famous Yogi must 
remain a mystery in the present state of the science of 
physiology. As to the case of the Madras Yogif who 
floated in the air with the help of a rod fixed to the 
earth, suffice it to say that similar feats are daily exhi- 
bited by the poor jugglers of the country who do not lay 
claim to any supernatural powers. Even Ranjit Sing’s 
Yogi is said to nave been more a merc%''diary caterer 
than a lioly saint, and similar performances, though for 

* See Wilson’s Hindu Sects, p. 131. 

t See Akshoy Kumar Datta’s Hindu Hsligions Sects, Tol Ilf 
p. iS3 1 Wilson’s Hindu Sects, p. 133. 
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shorter periods, are given now and then by the rnstio 
magicians. Upon the whole, it seems that the so-called 
Yoga, even in ite most astonishing aspects, is only a form 
of gymnastics and magic, and that it has as little con- 
nection with religion as the feats of Vaneck, Maske- 
lyn, Hossain Khan or Anderson. As for the Yoga of the 
ordinary charlatans, it may, like “ gravity,” be defined 
as a “ mysterious carriage of the body for hiding the 
defects of the mind.” 

The exercise of Yoga is allowed not only to mendi- 
cants, but to householders and family men as well. 
According to some authorities. Yoga cannot bo effective 
in this Kali Yuga or age of sin. The majority of the 
so-called Yogis arc regarded as mere charlatans, and 
they neither claim to be, nor are looked upon as, men of 
superior sanctit}’. 



CHAP. XII.— THE INFERIOR YOGIS. 

The inferior Yogi mendicants are divided into varions 
orders, among whom the following are the most import* 
ant : — 

1. Kanfat Yogis. 

2. Aghoro Panthi Yogis. 

3. Kanipa Yogis. 

Kanfat Yogis . — The sect was founded by one Guru 
Goraksbanath, who is believed by his followers to 
have been an incarnation of the god Siva. The E^n- 
fats are Sivites, and may be of any caste. They are 
so named because their ears are bored at the time of 
their initiation. They paint their body with ashes, 
and they have the usual transverse lines on the fore- 
head which are the peculiarity of the Sivites. Like 
the Abadhutas, they allow their hair and nails to grow 
without pruning. Their dress also resembles that of 
the Abadhutiis, excepting so far that many of them 
wear a patchwork skull cap instead of a turban. The 
distinguishing marks of the sect are their earrings, 
and the phallic emblems called nad which are tied to 
their neck by woollen threads. 

The principal shrine of this sect is in the district of 
Gorakpore. There are places sacred to the sect also in 
Peshawar, Hardwar and Gujrat. The temple of Pasu- 
putinnth in Nepal and that of Eklinga in Mewar apper- 
tain to this sect. There are two small Kanfat shrines in 
Bengal, one at Mahanad in the district of Hooghlj, and 
the other near the cantonment of Dom-Dom in the 
suburbs of Calcutta. 
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Large numbers of Kanfat Yogis are often met with 
in many parts of Northern India. They profess to 
have renounced the world. But many of them carry 
on trading business on a very extensive scale. The 
Kanfats sometimes enlisted in the army under the 
Hindu kings. 

The Kanfats say that some of their saints are immor- 
tal, and are in existence in this world for thousands of 
years. The names of some of these immo]*tal saints 
roaming on the Himalayan slopes are given in the Hatha 
Pradipika, Madame Blavatsky’s Kut Humi is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in this list, nor does it include the 
name of King Bhartri Hari, whom every Kanfat pre- 
tends to have seen. 

The usual surname of the male Kanfats is Nath, and 
of the females, who are admitted to the order, Nathiui. 
There is reason to suppose that the Yugi caste of Bengal 
and Assam are the progeny of the Kanfats. 

Aghore Panthi Yogis . — The Aghore Panthi Yogis 
are exactly like the Aghoris, the only difference being 
that the former wear rings on their ears like the Kan- 
fats. 

Kanij-ta Yogis . — Some of the snake-charmers dress 
exactly like the Kanfats, and call thciiisclves Kanipa 
Yogis. These are family men, and they earn the means 
of their livelihood chiefly by the exhibition of their 
skill in munaging snakes. 



CHAP. XTII.— THE SECTS THAT PRACTISE 
SEVERE AUSTERITIES. 

The adult males among the inferior castes enlist 
themselves as Sivite ascetics in the middle of April every 
year, and tluring the week that they remain under the 
vow, they practise the most severe self-tortures and 
privations. See p. 3G9. 

Besides the above who are householders there are some 
permanent ascetics who subject themselves to peculiar 
kinds of self-torture in order to be revered by the 
people. The practice of austerities, and not the worship 
of any particular deity, forms the most important 
part of their religious discipline. Upon the whole, 
however, they seem to be more addicted to the worship 
of Siva than to that of any other goil or goddess. The 
most important classes of permanent ascetics professing 
the Sivite faith and practising the severe austerities 
are the following : — 

I. IJrdha Balm .. Ascetics with uplifted hands. 

Tliarasri ... AscM^tics who always in a stand- 

iiijy posture. 

II. Urillmmiikbi .. Ascetics who with their feet attached to 

the bou^^h of a tree, keep their heads 
hanj^iiig downwanls. 

4. Pancha<lhuni ... Ascetics who keep themselves in all 

seasons constantly surrounded by five 
fires. 

5. Jalashayi ... Ascetics who keep themselves in all 

seasons immersed in water from sunset 
to sunrise. 

6. Jaladhara Ascetics who keep themselves in all 

Tapashi. seasons under a jot of water from 

sunset to sunrise. 
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7. Famri ... Ascetics who live only on fruits, 

8. Dudhahari ... Ascetics who live only on milk. 

9. Aluna ... Ascetics who never eat salt with their 

food. 

The number of suoh ascetics is very small ; and of 
the few that profess to practice the terrible austeri- 
ties of their respective orders, a great many are suspected 
to be mere pretenders. But there are many misguided 
simpletons who are genuine ascetics, and who actually 
observe their vow even at times when they are not 
watched by outsiders. The tortures to which such fana- 
tics must subject themselves are terrible indeed. The 
penance of Simon Stylites was child’s play compared 
with, for instance, the sufferings of the Tharasri. It is 
bad enough to be perched on the top of a pillar for 
thirty years and exposed to 

Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp and sleet and snow. 

But to remain in a standing posture for years together 
without enjoying for a moment the delight of sleeping 
on a bed, or of even sitting down, is a kind of refine- 
ment in cruelty which, perhaps, has never been surpassed 
by the greatest of secular tyrants, ancient or modern. 
Bad as the record may bo of the Indian Police and the 
Indian Jails, they allow even the greatest criminals the 
privilege of enjoying 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, baJmy sleep. 

A suspected person may now and then be subjected 
by a zealous thief-catching official to the .^^nme kind of 
operations as those to which the Panchadhuni, the Jala- 
shayi, and the Jaladhara Tapashi voluntarily subject 
themselves. But if a single instance of such cruelty, 
though practised for an hour or two, ever becomes 
known to the outside world, the complaint is heard in 
everjrbody’s month, and not only tlie Police but the 
British Government of India would be abused as a curse 
to the country. The far worse and quite gratuitous 
tyrannies of religion are, however, not only condoned, 
but actually admired* 



PART III. 
THE SAKTAS. 


CHAR I.— THE NATURE OP SAKTI WORSHIP. 

The religion of the Saktus may be regarded as a 
counterpart of Siva worship, for while the latter incul- 
cates the adoration of the male organ of generation, the 
former attaches greater importance to the worship of 
the female organ. Some of the Sivites and Saktas 
worship the two organs in a state of combination. 

The word Sakti literally means ‘energy ’or ‘power’; 
and, taking into consideration what is said about it in 
the Tilntric scriptures, it seems to be used therein in the 
sense in which the word power is used in English, when 
a person is spoken of as a political or spiritual power. 
Some of the modern exponents of the Hindu religion 
[)rofess to entertain the view that the Sakti of the Tan- 
trics denotes ithe same things as the terms ‘ energy ’ and 
‘ force’ of Natural Philosophy. Such abuse of scientific 
terms by men of religion has been common enough in 
India from a remote period of antiquity. 

The essence of the Snkta cult is, as stated above, the 
worship of the female organ of generation. According 
to a text of the Tantras the best form of Sakti wor- 
ship is to adore a naked woman, and it is said that 
some Tantrics aotually perform their daily service in 
their private chapels by placing before them a female 
( 407 ) 
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completely divested of her clothing. The following 
are used as substitutes : — 

1. The Yantra or triangular plate of brass or copper kept 

among the penates of every Tgntric Brahman. 

2. A triangle pidnted on a copper dish. The painting is 

made and worshipped only in the absence of a regular 
plate among the nousehofd penates. 

The naked female, the Yantra, and the painted triangle 
are worshiped only in private services. In public the 
Tantric offers his adoration to the naked imago of a 
female deity called by various names such as Kali, Tara, 
Ac., and usually made to stand erect on the breast ot* a 
half-sleeping image of Siva in a similar state of mulitv. 
The true nature of such images is not generally known, 
though it is defined in unmistakable terms in th<» Dhyaii 
or formula for contemplating the godch^ss Kali. The 
popular ideas on the subject are as stated below : — 

She (the goddess Kfili) is represented as a woman, with four arms. 
In one hand she has a weapon, in another hand the head of the giant 
she has slain, — with the two others she is encouraging her worship- 
pers. For earrings she has two dea<l boilies ; slic wears a necklace 
of skulls, her only clothing is a garland made of men's skulls. Aftt^r 
her victoiy over the giants she danced so furiously that the earth 
trembled beneath her weight. At the request of the gods Siva asked 
her to stop ; but, as owing to the excitement, she did not notice him, 
he lay down among the slain. She continuefl dancing till she caught 
sight of her husband under her feet ; upon which, in Hindu fashion, 
she thrust out her tongue to express surprise and regret.— Mu rdocrh 
on Stdatni Vivekanantia, p. 40. 

As u matter of fact, the image of Kali, that iMr. Mur- 
doch, of the Mjulras Mission, lias attempt(*d to hold up 
to ridicule in the above passage, is a thing lar worse 
than he has taken it to he. What its n^al meaning is 
cannot possibly be explained here. Those inelined to divo 
into such filth must study the ritual for Kali worship. 



CHA.R IL— THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
SAKTAS AND THEIR METHODS OF WORSHIP. 

The Saktas are chiefly houj^ehoUer^?, and there are 
very few mendicants amonfi; them. They are divided 
into various classes accordin*^ to the extent to which they 
allow drinking, debauchery and slaughter of animals as 
]>arts of their ritual. The classes of Saktas best known 
in the country are the following : — 

1. Daksliitiachari or the Hi^ht-handed Saktas. 

2. Baniachari or the Left-handed Saktas. 

a. Kowls or the Extreme Saktas. 

Some of the Saktas ])erform their worship in exactly 
the same manner as the Vaishnavas. They do not offer 
wine to their goddess, and, to avoid ev(‘n the semblance 
of bloodshed, they conduct their ritual without any kind 
of red flower, or any stuff of blood colour like red sandal- 
wood. The majoritv of the respectable Sakta.^ are 
Dakshinacharis, and tliough they do not avoid red flowers 
and red sandal-wood, they offer neither wine nor flesh 
meat to the deity. The number of Bamacharis in the 
country is not very large, ami even among those who 
are so by family custom, the majority are so moderate 
that, instead of offering wine to their goddess, they 
use, as its substitute, cocoanut water in a copper vessel, 
such li(]uor being, according to the Shastras, equivalent 
to wine, for puja purposes. The extreme Bamacharis 
offer wine to their goddess, and when it is consecrated 
they sprinkle it on every kind of cooked and uncooked 
food brought before her. The quantity actually drunk 
( 409 ) 
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by the worshipper and his family very seldom exceeds 
a few drops. Bamacharis of all classes generally offer 
some kind of sacrifice to their goddess. It is usually 
a kid. Some offer a large number of kids, with or without 
a buffalo in addition. In all cases the head of the 
slaughtered animal is placed before the grim deity with 
an earthen lamp fed oy ghi burning above it. In the 
case of a buffalo being sacrificed, the body is given to 
the Muchi musicians. If the animal sacrificed is a goat, 
then the body is skinned and chopped, and when the 
flesh is cooked, it is consecrated again before the god- 
dess. The meat is ultimately served to the invited 
guests, along with the other delicacies consecrated to the 
goddess. Some of the Bamacharis do not offer any 
animal, and instead of slaughtering kids and buffaloes, 
as they are required to do by their Shastras, they cut 
with due ceremony a pumpkin, a cocoanut or a sugar- 
cane. This substitution may in some cases be due to 
compassion for the poor animals, but is generally owing 
to the superstitious fear entertained by all Hinclus as to 
the result that must follow the executioner’s failing to 
sever the head of the animal at one stroke. The sacrifice 
of an animal before a goddess is an occasion of great 
rejoicing to some young folks : but to the votary, it is 
a sore trial. As a preliminary, special services are held 
supplicating the goddess tliat the cercunony might pass 
off without any hitch. Even at the time of tin* sacriiici% 
when the arena before the puja hall is filled with tin* 
shouts of the bye-standcrs. and the discordant music of 
the village Muchi band, the head of the house may be 
found standing in one corner muttering prayers with 
an air of deep devotion, if not actually with tears. 

If, in spite of such prayers and supplications, the 
wrath of the deity is indicated by th(^ failure of the 
executioner to make a clean cut through the neck of 
the animal by his first stroke, then the whole family is 
thrown into a deep gloom by the apprehension of a 
great catastrophe within the year following. Like the 
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inmates of a sinking s)^, they await in terrible agony 
the Divine visitation. The fear thus engendered gives 
rise to a plentiful harvest of expiatory ceremonies 
which benefit the priests. If a death or other misfor- 
tune happen to the family in the course of the year, 
it is attributed by all to the hitch in the sacrifice at the 

E receding puja. If no such disaster happen, the priest 
as all the credit. After such an occurrence the family 
generally determine never to offer sacrifices again ; 
and in this way the slaughter of animals, as a part of 
puja ceremonies in private houses, is becoming more 
and more rare. 

The Shastras of the Sakti worshippers recommend 
homicide before their goddesses as the best and most 
acceptable offering. But there are texts also which 
interdict such fiendish demonstration of piety ; and as 
the killing of a human being, for puja purposes, might 
serve as a dangerous precedent, and recoil one day upon 
the priests themselves, the practice has never prevailed 
to any considerable extent in India. It is recommended 
in the Shastras only to make the votary ready to offer a 
goat, the flesh of which is an acceptable luxury to the 
Tantric Brahmans. See p. 88, ante. 

The Bamacharis slaughter kids and buffaloes openly ; 
but even their most zealous bigots do not offer wine 
publicly. The Kowls or Extreme Saktas themselves 
conceal as much as possible their habit of indulging in 
intoxicating drinks. Their yery Shastras enjoin hypo- 
crisy, it being laid down therein that they must conduct 
themselves as Sivites and Vishuuvites in public. In 
actual practice some of the Kowls and Bamacharis are 
sometimes found in a tij)sy condition. The Kowls 
usually betray their cult by painting their foreheads 
with vermilion dissolved in oil. The tint of blood 
being their favourite colour, they wear either scarlet 
silk, or cotton cloth dyed with ochre. The mark on 
the forehead of a Bainachari consists of three trans- 
verse lines painted with the charcoal of the sacred fire, 
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dissolved in ghi. The Dakhinacharis have generally an 
Urdhapundra,or perj^endiciilar streak, in the central part 
of the forehead, the colouring material being either a 
paste of sandal-wood, or a solution in ghi of charcoal 
obtained from a Horn fire. All classes of Saktas wear 
a necklace of Rudraksha seeds like the Sivites. 

The extreme Kowls are almost quite as fiendisli as 
the Aghoris, though in public they ap])ear to be more 
clean and respectable in their habits. The Kowls do not 
eat carrion or ordure. It is, however, said of them 
that, in the hope of attaining supernatural powers, some 
of them practise what they call Sava Sadhan, or devo- 
tional exercise with a dead body. But, as the ceremony 
must be held at midnight, and at a burial or crema- 
tion yanl far removed from the habitations of men, very 
few have, it is supposed, the hardihood to und(*rtake it. 
The belief that tliose who und(‘rtak(‘ it, and fail to go 
through the programme to the end, become insam* from 
that moment, also serves to deter novices, and to 
heighten the glory of those who claim to hav(» accom- 
jdished tlie feat. The Kowls are, however, well-known 
to bo in the habit of hoMing those bacchanalian orgies 
which are spoken of in tlieir Shastras as Bhairavitdiakra 
and Tiata Sadhan. These c(‘remonies are of such a 
beastly character that it is imj»ossihle even U» think 
of them without horror. It is imj)o>sihle in this hook 
to giv(! their didails. Suffice it to state that they 
admit such females as are available for the ])urpos(‘, 
and begin with the exhibition of (‘very form of ind(‘(;(‘ncy 
that both tlie males and femahvs are capable of. In the 
beginning some so-called ndigious rites are also serious- 
ly pt^rformed whicffi, to any ordinary man, must appear 
highly comic. What follows may well l)e imagined, 
and, strange to say, that all this passes under the name 
of religion. 

The Tantric cult pnwails to a gr(‘ater extent in 
Bengal, Behar and Assam than perhaps in any other 
part of India. In Southern India, the Hindus arc 
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either Sivites or Vishnuvites. In the North-Western 
parts of India, the majority of the Brahmans are either 
Sivites or Vishnuvites. Tne few Saktas that there are 
in North-Western India are generally of an extreme 
type not usually to be found in any other part of India. 
In the Maharatta country the Karhadis, who are the 
only Saktas, are generally now of a moderate type. 
Among the higher Sudra castes the Kayasthas are 
generally extreme Saktas in Upper India, and moderate 
Saktjis in Bengal. The Baniyas are generally Vishnu- 
vites throughout India. The Tantric religion is a 
modern institution, but it is certainly more ancient 
than the Vishnuvite sects. 

About th<‘ motive that brought such a horrible religion 
as that of the Tfuitric^s into existence, the good and 
respectable Braliiuaus say that it was devised by the 
gods for bringing about the destruction of the oppressors 
of men. I'here is a great deal of truth in this view. 
To me it seems that the Tilntric cult was invented partly 
to justify the habit of drinking which prevailed among 
the Brahmans even after the prohibition of it by their 
great law-givers, but chiefly to enable the Brahmanical 
(‘ourtiers of the beastly kings to compete with the secu- 
lar courtiers in the >truggle for becoming favourites, 
anil causing the ruin of their royal masters. 



PART IV. 

THE VISHNUVITE SECTS. 


CHAP. I.— THE TEN INCARNATIONS OF 
VISHNU. 


It has been already stated that the Vaishnava sects 
are all of more recent date than the Sivite religion, 
and that the worship of Krishna has been gradually 
supplanting all the other cults in almost every part of 
India. According to the Shastras the great god 
Vishnu has, from time to time, appeared in this world 
in various shapes. Almost every one of the latter-day 
prophets have claimed the honour, with more or less 
success ; but the right of Chaitanya, Vallabhachari, &c., 
to be regarded as incarnations of Vishnu, is admitted by 
very few outside the sects founded by them. There is, 
however, no dispute as to the following being the true) 
incarnations of Vishnu : — 


1. Am a fish. 


( It iH bclicvefi that Vishnu asMiiraod this 
sliafic in onler to save Manu, tho proj^^nitor 
of the htiiiian from tho universal 

deluge. On account of Iuh iiiety in an ago 
of sin he woh apiiriHod of the approach of 
submergence and commantlcd to build a 
] ship and go on board with the seven 
Kishis or iiatriarchs, and the seeds of all 
existing things. When the flood came 
Vishnu took tho form of a fish with a 
horn on its head to which tho ship’s cable 
.was fastened* 
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2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


As a tortoise. 


( To serve as a pivot for churning the 
ocean with the Mandara mountain as a 
churning rod and the Shesha serpent as 
the string for turning the same. The 
things recovered by this process were many, 
including the Amrita or the nectar of 
immortality ; Laksrai the consort of 
Vishnu ; the jewel Kaustava supposed to 
be the same as the Kohinoor which now 
adorns the diadem of Her Majesty, and a 
deadly poison swallowed or rather kept 
,in his neck by Siva. 


As a boar. 


( To rescue the earth from a deluge by 
( which it was completely submerged. 


r 

AsNaraSin- ! 
ha or Man -{ 
Lion. j 


To deliver the world from the tyrant 
Hiranya Kasipu, and to save his pious son, 
Pralhad, from bein^ killed by the father 
for his devotion to Vishnu. '^\^en the sen> 
teuce was about to be executed against 
the boy, Vishnu appeared suddenly from 
the midst of a pillar, and in the man-lion 
foi*m tore Hiranya Kn^ipu to pieces. 


l' The demon Bali having become very 
powerful, and having offered to give to 
every one what he wanted, the god Vishnu 
appeared before him as a dwarf and asked 
him to give as much ground as could be 
A n. dwarf J covered by three paces. No sooner vras his 
AS a awan. -j request granted, than the god in disguise 

I began to expand his form tul both heaven 
and earth were occupied by his feet. To 
complete the promise gift, Bali placed 
his head at the third foot of the deity, and 
Uhe god was satisfied. 

A ( Parushu Ram is said to have been a 

^ I'arusnu j brahman who caused the annihilation of 
isaraa. Ksatriya race twenty-one times. 

As Ram Chandra. See the account in the next chapter. 
As Balaram. The cider brother of Krishna. 

As Buddha. Sec the account in Pt. VH, post. 


f Tlie future incarnation whose appear- 
) ance is promised at the end of the present 
As Kalki. j age of sin for rescuing the land of the 
V Aryas from the oppressors. 


Krishna is ro;;arded by some as the eighth incarna- 
tion, but according to the more orthodox view he was 
Vishnu himself, and wiis not a mere incarnation. Ac- 
cordingly Krishna receives the largest share of worship 
from the Vishnnvitos, while of the other nine incarnations 
it is only Ram who has regular votaries among those who 
are regarded as Hindus. Bnddha has a much larger 
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number of worshippers, but the Buddhists jire not, 
strictly speaking, Hindus. The other eight incarnations 
have a few shrines in India, but they have no votaries 
specially devoted to their worship. Such being the case, 
the question naturally arises, why are they regarded as in- 
carnations at all ? The fact that the great god Vishnu is 
believed to have appeared in the form of a fish, a tortoise, 
or a boar, seems at first sight to be incapable of any ra- 
tional explanation. The Hindu stud(‘nt of the European 
sciences might say that, in his desc(*nts on this world, 
the shap(»s assumed by God have been in accordance 
with the evolution of the species, liut, admitting the 
correctness of the Darwinian theory, it is difficult to see 
why the god Vishnu should havoappeanMl on rartli in I he 
forms of such animals as the fish, flu* tort<»is«* and flu* 
hoar. The orthodox might say that if is not proper to 
attemjjt at fathoming tlu* de]>th of Divine Wisdom, l)ut 
that amounts only to begging the (jU(*stion to some 
extent. If it he admitted that tlu* Purans are eternal, 
and that tlu*y have be(*n sent to us direct from lu*av<*n, 
then alone tlu* student of Hindu theology can he calh*d 
upon not to be too inquisitive jihout the ways of Pro- 
vidence ; hut tlu* probability as to the Purans b(*ing 
human creations b<*ing v(*ry strong, it is cerfaiidy worth 
while to eiujuire wlu'ther they contain or not any int(*r- 
nal evidence of fheir human authorship ? If if ran lx* 
shown that their framework is of such a nature as to be 
favourable to Brahmunical policy, then the inherent pro- 
bability of their being the worlds of our ancient Pandits, 
becomes too strong to be reje<*te<l lightly by any reason- 
able man. The stories about the ten incarnations do not 
at first sight seem to favour anybody. But, with a 
little careful study, it mu.st appear that the whole is one 
of the cleverest devices that have given to the Brah- 
mans the position of almost gods on (*arth, in the 
estimation of other Hindus. Upon going through the 
list of the incarnations, the student cannot fail to notice 
that of the four historical and human forms among 
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them, only Parushurama was a Brahman, and that while 
Ram and Buddha were beyond doubt Ksatriyas by 
birth, Balaram’s claim to the rank of* even the military 
caste is doubtful. In matters relating to the political 
affairs of the country, the Brahmans had pushed up the 
Ksatriyas to the utmost extent possible. When, there- 
fore, Ksatriyas, like Buddha, tried to acquire^spiritual 
supremacy also, the problem that presented itself before 
the Brahmans was how to make them powerless in their 
new sphere, without actually quarrelling with them. So 
the authors of the Purans raised not only Buddha, but 
Rama and Krishna with him, to the rank of the god 
Vishnu himself. The Brahmans could not admit a 
Ksatriya to their own ranks. That would have been 
a dangerous precedent. The safest and the most con- 
venient course was to promote the ambitious Buddha to 
the rank of a god, together with some other great Ksa- 
triya heroes. The object of the whole evidently was to 
represent that, although Buddha did not admit Brahma- 
nical pretensions, far greater members of the military 
caste had paid their homage to the descendants of the 
Rishis. The admission of Rama and Krishna to the rank 
of the gods not only took the shine out of Buddha, but 
served as an excellent basis for the invention of stories 
calculated to glorify the Brahmans, and to strengthen 
tlieir position still more. In the Mahdhharal it is 
stated that, at the Rajshuya sacrifice celebrated by 
Yiidhisthira, Krishna accepted the menial oflice* of 
washing the feet of the Brahman guests. In the Purans 
it is stated again that the Rishi Bhrigu kicked at the 
breast of Krishna, but that, instead of resenting at the 
violence, the god meekly inquired of the Rishi whether 
his foot had not been hurt in the process. In fact the 
Ksatriya Avatars served only to heighten the glory of the 
Brahmans in the same manner as the semi-independent 
Rajas and Nabobs of India serve to add lustre to British 
supremacy. 


B, HO 


Sabhu Parra, Chap. XXXV. 
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The admission of Krishna, Ram and Bnddha to the 
rank of gods might have enabled the Ksatriyas and the 
Qoalas to claim at least a reflected glory, and to aspire to 
a higher position than that of the Brahmans. In fact 
the Ksatriyas of Otidh and the Goalas of Mathura do 
sometimes actually claim such honour. The story of the 
ten Avatars therefore seems to have been invented by 
the Brahmans to be provided with a ready answer to 
such pretensions of the Ksatriyas and Goalas as are men- 
tioned above. When a Ksatriyu boasts of Ham Ghundra 
having been born in his clan, or when a Goala boasts 
that Krishna was a member of the community to 
which he belongs, the Brahman, with his legends about 
the fish, the tortoise, and the boar, is easily able to 
silence his adversary by saying that God can have no 
caste, and that, if the fact of Vishnu having been born 
in Ksatriya families could be claimed as a source of 
glory by the Ksatriyas, tlicn the very boars, which 
they daily killed and ate, would also be entitled to be 
reverenced in the same way. The story of the sixth 
Avatar, Parushurama, is evidently intended to make 
the Ksatriyas entertain a wholesome fear regarding 
the latent military powers of the Brahmans. Parushu- 
rama was, in all urobability, a historical character. But 
in giving him tne credit of having twenty-one times 
annihilated the Kstitriyas, the Brahmans evidently 
magnified his prowess and his achievements to an extent 
which was neither necessary nor very rational. Anni- 
hilation can tiike place only once, and not twenty-one 
times. The orthodox Brahmans are themselves obliged 
to admit, when hard pressed, that the twenty-one 
annihilations mean only so many massacres on a large 
scale. 



CHAP. II.— THE LEGENDS ABOUT RAMA. 

As most of the Vishnuvite sects are either Ram 
worshippers or Krishna worshippers, it seems necessary 
to give a brief account of the historical facts and legends 
connected with the names of the two great hero gods of 
the Hindu pantheon. The story of Kama is contained 
chiefly in the epic called Ramayan^ which is one of the 
best works of the kind to be found in any language 
It breathes throughout a high moral tone, and furnishes 
models of conjugal fidelity and fraternal affection 
whim'll have perhaps contributed in much greater degree 
to the happiness of Hindu family life than even Manu’s 
Code. The hero who forms the central character of the 
epic, was the eldest son of King Dasarath of Ayodhya. 
His father had three wives, named Kausalya, Sumitra 
and Kaikayi. The two first were on very friendly terms, 
but Kaikayi entertained against them all the bitterness 
that a female heart is capable of bearing against a 
rival. Ram was the eldest son of Dasaratii, and had 
three younger brothers, namely, Laksiiian, Bharat and 
Satrughna. Rama was the son of Kausalya ; Laksman’s 
mother was Sumitra ; and the other two brothers were 
the sons of Kaikayi. When the brothers arrived at the 
proper age for marriage, they attended a tournament 
in tlie court of King Janaka of Mithila, and the success 
of Rama in satisfying the required condition of string- 
ing a big bow, enabled him and his brothers to secure 
for each of them one of the daughters of King Janaka. 
After the return of the brothers, with their newly-mar- 
C 419 ) 
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ried wives, to their home. King Dasarath announcsed his 
intention to recognise Ram, the eldest, as the heir- 
apparent. The necessary preparations were made for 
a great festivity ; but when everything was ready for 
the due performance of the ceremony, all the arrange- 
ments were upset by an intriguing chambermaid who 
excited Kaikayi’s jealousy, and j)revailed upon her to 
stand in the way of the wishes of the old king. In a 
fit of excessive love, he had once promised to Kaikayi 
to grant her any favour that she might ask at any time. 
The artful queen, instigated by her still more artful 
maid, now insisted that her son Bharat should be made 
king, and that Ram should be banished from the coun- 
try for twelve years. The prayer came like a thunder- 
bolt on the old king. But he was helpless. As a true 
Ksatriya, he could not refuse to give effect to his 
promise. On the other hand, it simply broke his heart 
even to think of banishing his eldest and beloved son. 
He was completely in a fix, and could not arrive at any 
decision. But Rum insisted upon going into exile, in 
order that his father might not incur the guilt of a 
breach of promise. The great hero was followed not 
only by his wife Sita, but also by his loving brother 
Laksman. Bharat and Satrughna loved him with the 
same ardour, but they were obliged to remain at home 
for the sake of their mother. The old king did not long 
survive this sad turn of affairs. After his death Bharat 
went in search of Ram, and finding him on the ( -hitra- 
kuLa mountain, near the modern city of Allahabad, 
besought him, with great fervf)ur, to return to the 
metropolis of their kingdom, and to assume the reins of 
Government as the rightful successor, Rama performed 
the funeral rites of his father, but, for the sake of 
giving effect to his promise, lie refused to comply with 
the prayer of Bharat. The loving step-brother returned 
home with a sad heart ; but instead of setting himself 
up as the king, he ruled the country as regent, placing 
the sandals of his absent brother on the throne. 
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In their exile Bam, Laksman and Sita passed through 
various places in Central India, and ultimately fixed 
their residence at Pancha Bati, near the modern town 
of Nasik at the source of the Godaveri. Here, during 
a short absence of the brothers from their cottage, the 
demon king Havana of Ceylon carried away Sita by 
force. Ram secured the friendship of Hanuman, Sngri- 
va and cerhiin other heroes, represented in the Ramayan 
as monkey chiefs, and with tneir help invaded Ceylon. 
There was a long and sanguinary war, the upshot of 
which was that Havana was killed, and Sita was recover- 
ed. She was then made to undergo a trial by ordeal 
which established her purity. The period of Rama’s 
exile having expired, he then returned to Ayodhya, 
with Laksman, Sita, and some of his allies, notably his 
monkey general Hanuman. The joy of the whole royal 
family and of the [Jeople of Oudh knew no bounds upon 
their getting their rightful king. Even Kaikayi, whose 
bitterness had worn off, was obliged to apologise, and 
everything went on happily. But just at the time when 
Sita w'as about to be a mother. Ram was obliged, by the 
])ressure of public opinion among his subjects, to aban- 
don his loving queen, and to send her to exile. The 
episode is a heart-rending one, and forms the theme of 
the drama called C tiara RamCharita. In her second exile 
she was taken care of by the Rishi Valmiki. She gave 
birth to the twins, who afterwards became distinguish- 
ed under the names of Lab and Kush, and are claimed 
as progenitors by most of the Rajput Kings of India. 
After the banishment of Sita, Rama could have taken 
another wife ; but such w^as his love for her that he 
preferred to live the life of a virtual widower. To per- 
form those religious ceremonies that require the associa- 
tion of the w ife as a sine giiA non^ he caused a golden 
image of Sita to be used as her substitute. The sons, 
Lab and Kush, grew up to manhood under the care of 
their mother and the Rishi Valmiki. Ram admitted 
them into his house ; but when the Rishi asked him 
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to readmit Site into his palace, he proposed that she 
should go through a second ordeal before an assembly 
of the oliief nobles and prelates of the realm. As a 
dutiful wife, Sita agreed to the condition insisted upon 
by Kama. But when she appeared before the court of 
her lord, she refrained from doing anything to bo re- 
admitted into her position as queen, and instead, asked 
her mother-earth* to testify to her purity by opening up 
her bosom for giving her a final resting-place. The 
story of the Ramaj^an virtually closes with the mira- 
culous but pathetic disappearance of Sita underground 
amidst a shower of flowers sent down by the gods. 
The concluding chapters of the Ramai/an are apt to 
rouse a feeling of indignation in the reader such as a 
child might feel at seeing his mother ill-treated by his 
father. But whatever the first impulse may be to 
charge Kama with cruelty and weakness, it is im- 
possible not to take into consideration the long war 
that he waged for Sita’s sake, and the miserable life 
that he led during her exile. Even the verdict of the 
Hindu matrons, as evidenced by the indirect expres- 
sions of their highest asnirations, is in favour of Kama 
having been the model of a loving husband. When 
an unmarried girl salutes an elderly Hindu lady, the 
latter, in pronouncing her benediction, will say, ‘‘ May 
your husband be like Rama, your inother-in-law like 
Kausalya, and your brothers-in-law like I^aksman.” 

• Site in cIcHcribed in the Haiiiayan aw having; been found by King 
Ja^k in the furrow of a field. Hamayan, Adi Kanda Chap. 67, 

V. 



CHAP. III.— THE HERO GOD KRISHNA AS A 
HISTORICAL CHARACTER. 

The majority of the Vishnuvite Hindus are worship- 

E ers of the hero god Krishna. He is, in the belief of 
is votaries, the Supreme God, while the other incarna- 
tions, such as Rama and Buddha, represented only a 
part of the great spirit j^ervading the universe. Krishna 
was not born in the purple, and never assumed the posi- 
tion of a de jure king in any of the countries which he 
virtually ruled ; but, by his ability as a political minis- 
ter, combined with his military resources, he came to be 
recognised as the greatest powder in the country in his 
time, and his friendship was eagerly sought by the 
mightiest of the kings in Northern India. According 
to the Mahdhharai and the earlier Purans, Krishna was 
the model of a great Ksatriya hero and counsellor* 
But the later Purans, while representing him as God 
Himself in human form, have connected his name with 
a large number of legends, depicting him as the worst 
type of a shameless sensualist, faithless lover, and 
undutiful son. These stories, though they have 
served the purposes of priestcraft in more ways than 
one, have not, in all probability, any foundation in 
truth, and might well be rejected by the historian 
not only as palpable myths, but as utterly unwarrant- 
able defamations on the character of one of the 
greatest men that India has ever produced. In this 
work, however, some of these stories will have to be 
referred to, in order to enable the reader to form an 
( 423 ) 
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exact idea of the doctrines and practices of our most 
important religious sects. 

The ^fahdhhdrat is very nearly silent as to the early 
life of Krishna, but the Purans are unanimous as to 
the following particulars : — 

1. That ne was a true Ksatriya of the Yadu race. 

2. That his father was Basudcva.and that his mothcr.Devaki, 

was one of the sisters of Kin^; Kansa of Mathura. 

3. That his brother Baiaram was the son of Basudova by 

another wife named Kohini. 

4. That, in consequence of a pre<Hction that one of the 

sons of Devaki would kill Kansa, most of her children 
wore killed by him. 

5. That Krishna and Baiaram were surreptitiously removed 

from Mathura by their father, to the house of a cow- 
herd chief, name<i Nanda Ghosh, who lived in the 
village of (irokula in the nelghbourhoofl. 

6. That Krishna and Baiaram were treated by Nanda’s 

wife Jashoda as her own sons, and that, in their earlier 
years, they tended N:inda*s cattle. 

7t That when they grew up to manhood, they invaded 
Mathura, and having killed Kansa, restored his father 
Ugra iSena to the throne. 

8. That, as Kansa was the son-in-law and a vassal of Jara 

Sandha, the Kroperor of Magadha sent sevetal expedi- 
tions to chastise those who took the lead in dethron- 
ing and killing him. 

9. That though Krishna successfully resiste<l these inva* 

aions, he ultimately thought it prudent to remove to 
Gujrat with all his relatives, and that he founded there 
the city of Dwarika which was made the metropolis of 
his new kingdom. 

10. That Krishna married several wives, the chief of whom 
were Rukmini, Kubja and 8atya Bhama. 

The facts which make the life of Krishna particularly 
interesting are those that have refenmci* to his con- 
nection with the Pandava brothers. Thej’ were the sons 
of his father’s sister, Kunti, and of King Pandu of 
Hastinaporo. Pandu died while they were all very 
young, and after his demise they remained for soim* lime 
under the guardianship of their liliiid uncKs Dlirita 
Rastra, who was the elder brother of their father, but 
had been excluded from the throm*, on account of tlie law 
of the Hindu Shastras w^hich renders bliml, deaf and 
dumb persons incapable of taking any property by in- 
heritance. At first Hhrita Rastra sincerely loved his 
nephews, and did not entertain any intention to have 
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their claims overlooked for the benefit of his own pro- 
geny. But his eldest son Duryodhana persistently 
urged him to banish them from the kingdom, and after 
a great deal of hesitation, he gave effect to his son’s evil 
counsels. On some plausible pretexts they were sent to a 
country-house at a jilace called Baranabat. The build- 
ing, which was given to them there for their residence, 
was, by Duryodhana’s order, constructed with highly 
combustible materials, and it was planned that the house 
should be set on fire at. night. Yudhisthira was apprised 
of these wicked intentions on the part of his cousins, 
but instead of betraying any reluctance to comply with 
the orders of his uncle, he (juietly went to Baranabat 
with his brothers and his mother, as Dhrita Rastra 
wished him to do. In due course the agents of the 
wicked Duryodhana set fire to the Baranabat villa. But 
the Pandava brothers effected their exit from it through 
a subterranean jvassage which they had caused to be 
excavated in order to be able to escape from destruc- 
tion. The wlioli' building was reduced to ashes within 
a ver\* short time, and when the news reached Duryo- 
dhana he was filled with joy at the (juiet removal of the 
obstacles to his ambition. The situation of the Pan- 
dava brothers was now a perilous one. They appre- 
hended that their enemies having failed to bring about 
their destruction by meanness and treachery, would 
now have recourse to actual violence, and that, as they 
were in possession of all the resources of the empire, they 
had only to order what they wished. Yudhisthira 
with his brothers and mother, therefore, determined 
to remain concealed in the wilderness, and not to let 
anyone know who they were. For years they lived 
a very miserable life, roaming through the forests, and 
eking out the means of their subsistence by various 
shifts and expedients. At last it came to their notice 
that the great King of Panchala, whose power and 
resources were almost equal to those of the Hastina- 
pore monarchy, was about to give his daughter in 
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marriage by the Swayamvara ceremony, tho condition 
being that she was to be wedded to the person who 
would prove his superiority in archery by a public test. 
All the great princes of India were invited to attend 
and compete. The Pandava brothers saw their oppor- 
tunity to emerge from their obscurity. They hastened 
towards Kampilya, the capital of Panchala, and on the 
appointed day and hour presented themselves among 
the assembled guests, in me guise of Brahmans. The 
feat of archery which was made the test was, if not 
actually impossible, a very difficult one. Many of 
the most renowned princes present on the occasion 
wisely abshiined from making the attempt, and the 
few who risked their fame, for the sake of the prize, 
made themselves simply ridiculous by their failure. 
At last one of the Pandava brothers, the renowned 
Arjuna, advanced to the centre of the arena, and his suc- 
cess in satisfying the condition was soon followed by the 
decking of his neck with the garland that the daughter 
of the Panchala King held in her hand. The Ksatriya 
princes assembled on the spot were greatly enraged at 
first at the triumph of a person whom they supposed 
to be a Brahman. But they were pacified by the wise 
counsels of Krishna, and Ariuna with his bride, and all 
his brothers repaired to the lodgings they had taken up. 

Krishna, the hero god, was present on the occasion. 
He had never before seen the randava brothers ; but 
he could easily make out who the winner of the fair 
prize, and the persons accompanying him, were. Ho 
surmised that, with the help of the Panchala King, 
they would, before long, be able to recover their 
ancestral kingdom. So he followed them, and intro- 
duced himself to them in the usual way. He prostrated 
himself before Kunti, and also before Yudhistbira, who 
was older than he. The other brothers wore accosted 
as younger cousins. The Pandavas were still in a very 
miserable plight. Arjuna had secured the hand of the 
daughter of the Panchala King, but the five brothers 
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with their mother were still in the condition of poor 
beggars. Krishna saw their situation, and imme- 
diately after the marriage, sent them very valuable 
})resents. These were highly welcome to them at the 
time, and Krishna thus laid the foundation of a lifelong 
friendship with them. 

The powerful alliance of the Panchala King, soon 
enabled the Pandavas to secure a moiety of their 
ancestral kingdom, with Indraprastha (modem Delhi) as 
their capital. Arjuna was then led to visit Dwarika, the 
capital of the kingdom founded by Krishna in Gujrat, 
and the opportunity was made use of to cement the 
friendship already formed by the marriage of Krishna’s 
sister Subhadra with the great Pandava hero. 

Up to this time Krishna did not seek to derive any 
direct advantage from his friendship with the Pandavas. 
But the policy which led him to seek their powerful 
alliance, and through them that of the Panchala Kings, 
soon unfolded itself. It has been already seen that 
Krishna w^as compelled by Jara Sandha to leave his 
native kingdom of Mathura, and naturally he was 
seeking for an opiH>rtunity to crush the mighty Emperor 
of Magadha. Tnat opportunity presented itself when 
Yudhisthira announced his intention to celebrate the 
Ilajsluiya sacrifice. According to the Mahdhhdrat, 
the idea originated in a communication which the 
Rishi Narada w^as deputed, by the spirit of Pandu, to 
make to Yudhisthira. The nature of the message that 
‘Narada brought may be gathered from the following 

! )assages in the conversation that took place between 
um and Yudhisthira 

Yudhisthira said :—** O ^eat Aftini, thou hast mentioned one only 
earthly monarch— rtz., the royal RUM Harish Ohundra as being a 
member of the council of the king of the gods ! What act was 
performed hy that celebrated king, or what ascetic penances with 
steady vows, in consequence of which he hath been ^ual to Indra 
himself? O Brahmana, how didst thou also meet with my father, 
the exalted Pandu, now a guest of the region assigned for the resi- 
dence of departed souls. O exalted one of excellent vows, bath 
he told thee anything ? O tell me all. 1 am exceedingly curious to 
hear aU this from thMl” 
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Karada said O Kin^r of Kings, I shall tell thee all that thou 
askest me about Harish Ohundra. He was a powerful king, in fact 
an emperor over all the kings of the earth. And O monarch, 
having subjugated the whole earth, he made preparations for the 
great sacrifice called Rajshuya. And all the kings of the earth 
brought at his command wealth unto the sacrifice. * * * The 
powerful Harish Ohundra, having concluded his groat sacrifice, be- 
came installed in the sovereignty of the earth and looked I'espl' ii- 
dent on his throne. O bull of the Bharata race, all those monai riis 
that perforin the great sacrifice of llajshuya are able to attain the 
region of Indra and to pass their time in felicity in Indra*s com- 
pany. O King of Kings, O son of Kunti, thy father Pandu, behold- 
ing the good fortune of Harish Ohundra and wondering much 
thereat, hath told me something. Knowing that I was coming to the 
world of men, he bowed unto me and said : * Thoii shouldst tell 
Yudhisthira, O Rishi^ that he can subjugate the whole earth, inas- 
much as his brothers are all obedient to him. And having done 
this, let him commence the great sacrifice called Riijshiiya. He is 
my son. If he performeth that sacrifice, 1 may, like Harish Ohiin- 
dra, soon attain to the mansion of Indra, and there in his Sabha 
pass countless years in continuous joy.’ 1 have now answerc<l in 
detail all that thou hast asked me. With thy h^ave 1 will now go 
to the city of Dwaravati .”— Habha Porra, sec. 12. 

If the alleviation of the clepuUition by Paiulu\s spirit 
be left out of consideration, as, on account of its super- 
natural character, it Je.serves to bo, then th(i rnessavio 
must liave had its origin either in [iriestcraft on the 
part of Xaruda, or in statecraft on the part of Krishna, 
with whom Narada seems to have had some mysterious 
connection as principal and agent. At any rate, when 
Krishna was sent for and consulkul about the matter, he 
did not fail to take the utmost advantage of the desire 
which was awakened in the mind of Yudhisthira to 
celebrate the llajshuya sacrifice. Krishna drew the 
attention of his cousin to the fact that so long as Jara 
Sandha reigned supreme throughout the greater part 
of the north-eastern provinces of India, the King of 
Indraprastha, with all his wealth and resources, could 
have no right to perform the llajshuya. To fight with 
Jara Sanuha and bring him uiidt^r subjection was 
out of the question. On the other hand, as a dutiful 
son, Yudhisthira could not give up altogether the idea 
of fulfilling the wishes of his departed father. He was 
therefore in a dilemma from which Krishna proposed 
to extricate him, by offering to effect the death of Jara 
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Sandha with only the help of the two brothers Bhima 
and Arjuna. They set out on their mission in the dis- 
guise of Brahmans, and having arrived at the city of 
Giri Braja, the metropolis of the Magadha empire, they 
easily managed to have an interview with the king. In 
the course of the conversation that took place, Krishna 
charged Jara Sandha with tyranny, and challenged 
him to fight a duel. The great emperor denied that he 
had ever been guilty of oppressing his subjects ; but 
he was, for the sake of vindicating his Ksatriya honour, 
obliged to accejd the challenge, and the result was that 
he was killed by Bhima. Thereupon the princes who had 
been held captive by Jara Sandha, were released, and 
not only tluw, but the emperor’s son, Sahadeva, paid 
homage to Krishna and to the Pandavas. Thus Krishna’s 
triuinj)h over his great enemy was complete, and at the 
same time he laid Yudhisthira under a fresh obligation. 

After these events, the Rajshuya sacrifice was dulj’ 
cel(‘brated by the Pandava King, and for a time he was 
in the zenith of imperial glory. But, before long, he was 
led by the wily courtiers of his cousin Duryodhana, to 
stake everything that he possessed, in a game of chance. 
The result was that he not only lost his kingdom and 
his crown, but was obliged to seek refuge in the woods 
again with his brothers, and the queen Draupadi. 
At the time of their exile, Krishna does not appear to 
have maintained any communication with them. But 
when the period of thirteen years, during which Yud- 
histhira was bound by his gambling vow to rove in the 
forests with his brothers, expirtnl, Krishna appeared in 
their midst again, and urged them to declare war 
against their cousin unless he consented to make over 
at least a moiety of the kingdom of Hastinapore to 
them. Krishna himself accepted the office of ambas- 
sador to bring about peace. But whether his real 
object was peace, or whether he used his influence and 
opportunities only to involve the parties in war, are ques- 
tions as to which there may be considerable difference 
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of opinion. Gven the bigoted Vishnnvites are some- 
times obliged to admit that there was a little too much of 
diplomacy in the part that Krishna took on the occasion. 

I need not refer to the other important events in the 
political life of Krishna. However interesting they 
may be, they do not come within the scope of this work. 
So I conclude this part of the sketch with some passages 
cited from the MahdhhdraX^ showing how exalted liis 
position in the political horizon was in his time. The 
following is from the Udyoga Parva of the great epic: — 

Yudhisthira said Without doubt, O Sanjaya, it is true that 
righteous deeds are the foremost of all our acts, as thou sayest. 
Thou shotildst, however, censure me afUt you have first ascertained 
whether it is virtue or vice that I practise * * * Here is Krishna, 
the giver of virtue's fruits, who is clover, politic, intelligent, who 
is devoted to the service of the Brahmans, who knows everything and 
counsels various mighty kings ! Ijet the celebrated Krishna say 
whether I should bo censurable if I dismiss all i<lea of peace, or 
whether if I fight, I should ho abandoning the duties of my caste, 
for Krishna seeketh the welfare of both sides ! This Satyaki, these 
Chedis, the Andhakas, the Vrishnts, the Bhojas, the Kukuros, the 
Sriniioyas, adopting the counsels of Krishna, slay their foes and 
delight their frien<ts. The Vrishnis and the Andhakas, at whose 
head stands Ugra Sena, led by Krishna, have become like Indra, 
bi^h spirited, devoted to truth, mighty and happy. Vabhni, the 
King of Kasi, having obtained Krishna, hath attained the highest 

S rosperity. O sire, so great is this Krishna. I never disregard what 
[risnna sayeth." 

That the friendship of Krishna was valued also by 
the enemies of the Pandavas would appear clear from 
the following extracts : — 

After Krishna and Valrama had both departed for Dwarika, 
the royal son of Dhritarastra wont there by moans of fine horses 
having the speed of wind. On that very day, the son of Kunti 
and Pandu also aiTivo<i at the beautiful city of the Anarata land. 
And the two scions of the Kuru race, on arriving there, saw that 
Krishna was asleep, and drew near him as he lay down. And as 
Krishna was sleeping, Durvodhana entered the room and sat down 
on a fine seat at the heaa of the bed, and after him entered the 
magnanimous AHuna, and ho stood at the back of tho liod, bowing 
and joining handfs, and when Krishna awoke, he first cast his eyes 
onArjuna * * * Then Duryodhana addressed Krishna saying? 

It ^hoveth you to lend me your help in the impending war. Arjuna 
and myself are both equally your friends, you also bear the same 
relationship to both of us. I have been the first to come to you. 
Right-roincled persons take up the cause of him who comes first to 
them. This is now the ancients acted. And, O Krishna, you stand 
at the top of aU right-minded persons in the world and are always 
respaoteo. 



CHAP. IV.— KRISHNA AS THE GOD OF THE 
MODERN VISHNUVITE SECTS. 

In the Mahdhhdrat^ Krishna is depicted as a great 
warrior and statesman, and as a sincere reverer of the 
Brahmans. In some places he is spoken of as a god, 
but most of these passages are open to the suspicion 
of being interpolations. At any rate, the main burden 
of the story, so far as Krishna is concerned, is to establish 
that he was a human being of a superior type whose 
example every Ksatriya king ought to follow. That 
was enough for the political purposes of the Brahmans 
at the time when the religion of the Ksatriya Buddha 
threatened to supersede the Vedic faith and practices. 
The teachings of the Mnhdhhdrat and the Ramayan vir- 
tually asked the Ksatriya rulers of the country to follow 
their great ancestors Ham, Krishna and Yudhisthira, 
and not to attach any importance to the revolutionary 
doctrines of the son of a petty chieftain of the Himalayan 
Terai. The plan of campaign w'as eminently success- 
ful, and it is only natural that the victorious party, or 
at least their camp-followers, should have taken some 
undue advantage. The manner in which, in the case 
of Krishna, man-worship has degenerated into abomi- 
nation-worship, may bo traced step by step. In the 
Mal^ludrat it is pure man-worship. In me 
Purdn and the Hari Vansa^ a tendency to make use of 
the great name of Kri.shna for corrupting the morals 
of men is clearly visible, though unaer' more or less 
decent veils. But the BhayvcU and the Bramha Fat- 

( ) 
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varta^ throw aside every kind of mask, and, in the 
most shameless manner, attempt to sanctity every form 
of debauchery, so as to enable the priestly class to 
gratify their lust. 

The Krishna of the latter-day Piirans mentioned 
above has very little in cH^nimon with the great hero of 
the MahdbMrat, In the Hluuivat and the Bmmha 
Biharta the reader is called iijam to admire and 
worship Krishna, not on account of his having been a 
great warrior and political minister, but on account of 
his having seduc(Ml the nnlkinai<ls ol‘ Hrindavan, l)y 
every kind of trick that the most wicktnl of human 
beings could invent. The chief object of his love was 
one iladha, wh(», atvording to som(‘ of tlu» authorities, 
was the wife of the brother of his i'oter-mother. Tin* 
very name of this Hadha is not to be ft)nnd even in tlie 
Bhagvat. But, by an abuse of scientific terms which 
was as common in ancient times as it is now, she is 
represented by the latter-day Vishnuvites as the 
Pmkriti or th(5 material basi< of the Yoga i)hilosophy, 
while Krishna is represented as the Punish or tin* 
♦Supreme Spirit by whose union with the Prakriti this 
univer.st* was created. In almost all the modern Vish- 
nuvite shrines, an image of IJadha is associated witli 
that of Krishna, and in Northern India there are 
very few temples in which Hukmini or any of the 
other married wives of Krishna are wor>hipped with 
him. The tales and songs connected with Itadha and 
Krishna cannot, for tin* saki* of decency, be nderrtHl 
to here. The rea<ler unacquainted with them, and 
curious to know their details, must take the trouble to 
read the two modern Purans m<»ntioned above, and 
also Jaj/adfft\ ( hamlida^^ &c. According 

to the legends contained in the>e works, when Krishna, 
by killing Kansu, became the virtual ruler of Mathura, 
he forsook not only Had ha and the other cowherd 
women of Brindavan whom he had seduced, but, in the 
most heartless manner, disowned even his foster-parents. 
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These stories form the theme of the most heart-rending 
songs and odes, and being much more intelligible to 
all classes of women, both young and old, than the 
wars and intrigues of the Mahdbhdrat^ are much better 
<salculated than anything else to enable the priest to 
acquire a hold on their hearts by awakening their 
tenderest sentiments. 
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CHAR V.-THE SRI VAISHNAVAS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Of the existing Vishnuvite sects, one of the ear- 
Kest and purest is that founded by Ramanuja, who 
lived in the eleventh century of the* Christian era, and 
was born at a place called Sri Perainbudur, 2.*> miles to 
the west of Madras. The Sivite religion, which had 
been flourishing since the effacement of Buddhism in 
the eighth century, through the teachings of Sankara^ 
was then in undisputed possession of the fiehl, and, 
with perhaps a very laudable object, Hamanuja directed 
all his efforts to abolish the worship of the phallic 
Linga, and to set up Vishnu as the only true god. 
Ramanuja recommended the adoration of Vishnu, 
Krishna and Ram together with their lawfully married 
wives Laksmi, Rukmini and Sita. Radha worship is 
unknown in Southern India. Images of Ramanuja, and 
of some of his leading followers, are provided with 
special niches in the Vishnuvite shrines appertaining 
to this sect. At Sri Perambudor the birth-place of 
Ramanuja there is a temple in which an image of the 
prophet is worshipped as the principal deity. 

iSie personal history of Ramanuja does not fall 
within the scope of this work. According to the 
Kanarese account of his life, called the Dihya Charitray 
his father's name was Kesava Acharya, and his mother 
was Bhumi Devi. He studied the Shastras at Kanchi, 
and it was there also that he first commenced to teach 
his religion. At a later period, he fixed his residence 

( 484 ) 
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at Sri Rangam, an island formed hy the bifurcation of 
the river Kaveri near the town of Trichinapali. Here 
Ramanuja composed his principal works, namely, the 
Sri Bhashya^ the Gita Bhasya^ the Vedartha Sangraha^ 
Vedanta Pradipa^ and the Vedanta Sara. After com- 
pleting these works, the author performed a tour through 
various parts of India, vanquishing the champions of 
the Sivite creed, and converting many Sivite shrines 
into temples for the worship of Vishnuvite deities. But 
by these proceedings, he created many enemies, and, 
through their instigation, he was threatened with such 
persecution by the king of his native country, that he 
was obliged to seek refuge in the court of Vetaldeva, 
King of Karnata. Vetaldeva himself was a Jaina, 
but his queen was a believer in Vishnu, and partly 
through her influence, and partly by curing the king’s 
daughter from a malady which tnreatened her life, 
Ramanuja was able to convert him to Vaishnavism, 
The Raja built a Vishnuvite temple at Yadavagiri. 
now called Mailkoti, about twelve miles to the north of 
Seringapatam. Here Ramanuja lived for twelve years ; 
but on the death of his persecutor, the Chola King, he 
returned to Sri Rangam, where he passed the remain- 
ing years of his life, and where his tomb is still in 
existence. 

The philosophy of Ramanuja is popularly called 
Vishishtadicaita Vada or qualified non-duality. But, 
as a matter of fact, he believed in three distinct original 
principles, namely, — 

1. The Supreme 8i)irit * Paiuhramha or l8hwara\ 

2. The separate spirits of men * Chit’. 

3. Non-spirit *Achit’. 

Ramanuja was not altogether against self-worship as 
practised by the Sankarites. But, for the common 
^ople, he recommended the worship of imaged of 
Vislinu, Krishna and Rama. . ^ ^ 

The most important shrines of the BAmanuJa sect 
at Sri Rangam and Mailkoti. The ehrines of Badaii; 
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iNath on the Himalayan slopes, of Jagunnath in Orissa, 
of Dwarika in Gujrat, and of Tinipati in North Aroot, 
are also said to be connected with the Kamanujite order. 

The Ramanujites are called Sri Vaishnavas, and they 
derive their designation from the fact that they W’orship 
Sri or Laksmi as the consort of their god. They are 
divided into two sects, called tlie Vadagala and the 
Tengala. The w’ord Vadagala means the language of 
the rforth, and the w’ord Tengala is a corrupted fonr 
of the expression ‘^Tri-Yumulaya, ” which means the 
language of the blessed saints. The Vadagalas, as 
their name indicates, give preference to the Sanskrit, 
wdiile tlie Tengalas regard their Tamil translations as 
equal to the original scriptures of the Hindus. Among 
the Vadagala exegetes the most renowned name is 
that of Desika, who was a Brahman of Kanjivaram. 
The chief authority of the Tengala, or the Southern 
School, is Manavala Mabamuni. The doctrinal dif- 
ferences between the two sects may, to an outsider, 
seem to be too trivial to account for the bitterness 
betwe(*u them. According to the Vadagalas, the human 
spirit lays hold of the Supreme Being by its own will, 
acts and efforts, just as the young monkey clings to its 
mother. According to the Tengalas, the human spirit 
has no independent will, and is led by the Supreme 
Spirit, just as kittens are taken from place to idace by 
the mother cat. Another difference between the tenets 
of the two sects lies in the views they take of the posi- 
tion of Vishnu’s consort. The Vadagalas regard Laksmi 
as equal to Vishnu himself in every res|)ect, but the 
Tengalas* maintain that Laksmi is a created and finite 
being, and that she is to be worship|)ed only as a mediator. 

The Vadagalas are the more aristocratic of the two 
sects, and have among them very few Sudras. Among 
the Tengalas, the pl^ians are the predominating ele- 
ment, and they use the vernacular Tamil as the lan^^age 
their ritual, very nearly eschewing Sanskrit, which is 
favoured by the Vraagalas. The Tamil book of rituals 
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compiled by the Tengalas is regarded by them as not 
inferior to the Sanskrit Veda. These circumstances 
may partially explain the bitter feud existing between 
the two sects. But the chief cause of their quarrels 
seems to be the fact that a former King of Madura 
placed all the Vishnuvite shrines within his dominions 
in the charge of Tengala priests, excluding altogether 
the Vadagalas from the profits and perquisites of the 
ecclesiastical service. 

The two sects have different forehead marks by which 
they can be distinguished without any difficulty. The 
Tilak of the Vadagalas is like the letter U, and that of 
the Tengalas like the letter Y. In both a perpendicular 
red or yellow streak, representing Sri or Laksnii the 
consort of Vishnu, bisects the space between the arms, 
which are painted with the white magnesian or calcare- 
ous clay called Tiruman. In addition to the mark 
painted on the forehead, the Ramanujites, both male 
and female, brand themselves like the Madhavas, with 
the marks of Krishna's emblems, namely, conch shell, 
and discus. Boys are branded after thread ceremony, at 
the age of seven or upwards, and girls are subjected to 
the rite after marriage. The branding is done by the 
family (Tiiru with a red-hot metallic stamp, and forms 
a part of the rites which are performed by him when 
ho communiciites to his disciple the sacred formula that 
is supposed to cause his regeneration. In Norther^ 
India, branding is never practised, and the sacred for- 
mula consists of a few meaningless syllables. But 
among the Vishnuvites of Southern and Western India, 
the branding is the most important part of the ceremony 
and the sacretl formula is either the eight syllabled 
mantra “ Om namah Narayanaya or the well-known 
verse of Gita wherein Krishna calls upon Arjoon to 
follow him implicitly in all things, and not to act accord- 
ing to his own sense of right and wrong. The 
Acharya clears a very handsome amount from the fees 
which are paid to him for his fiendish ministrations. 
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Of the Acharyas who have the privilege of practising 
the profession of Guru among tlie llumanujites, some 
are the descendants of the chief disciples of tne prophet. 
Gurus of this class are married men, and they live and 
dress like householders. The same j)rivilege is enjoyed 
also by the superiors of the monasteries appertaining 
to the sect as, for instance, those of Ahobalam in 
the Earnool district, and Vanoinainula in Tinne- 
velli. These spiritual superiors are Brahmans, and they 
minister only to Brahmans and the Satanis. The latter 
are said to Live been originally Sudras. But they 
minister to the low castes as priests, and soinctiines 
claim to have the same rank as the lirahmans. The deri- 
vation of the name is not well known. Some say that it 
is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Sanatan^ wdiich 
means •‘primeval.” Some of the lower class Satanis 
themselves say that they are so called because they are 
Sat Ani or of a god. The following remarks are 
made with reference to them in the last Census Report 
of Mysore : — 

What the Brahman Gurus are to themselves, they are to the non- 
Brahmans of their own persuasion. A certain number among them 
have taken to agriculture, but, as a rule, they are cmployecl in the 
Vishnu temples as Pujoris, flower-gatherers, torch-bearers, & , 

The Satanis have their own maths. But they are all 
married men, and it is sjiid that in worshipping their gods 
they use wine, which is an abomination to all Vishnu- 
vites. 

There are among the followers of Ramanuja a class 
called Dasa or Dasari. Like the Satanis, these are of 
non-Brahmanical castes. They call themselves Dasas 
or servants of God, in fulfilment of vows made either 
by themselves or their kinsmen in times of illness, pain 
or distress. “They are of various castes, and exhibit 
rather conspicuously cerhiin of tlie externals of the 
Vaishnava faith, and are much honoured by non-Brah- 
manic people on religious and festive occasions. The 
approach of the Vaishnava Brahman Gurus is heralded 
by them, and they head certain funeral and car proces- 
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sions, sounding their peculiar drums and trumpets. It 
is also stated that they are active in converting to the 
tenets of Ramanuja the people of the inferior castes.”* 

The formula for accosting a clerical member of the 
Ramanuja sect is Dasoshmi or Dasoham literally, 
“ I am your slave.” The mantra communicated by a 
Guru at the time of admitting anyone to his chellaship 
is a formula signifying salutation to Narayana.” 

The usual surnames of the Ramanujite Brahmans are 
Ayangar, Acharya, Charln and Acharlu. The last two 
are corrupted forms of the Sanskrit word Acharya. 

There are many big men among the Vadagala section 
of the Sri Vaishnavas. The late Mr. Ranga Charlu, 
who was the Prime Minister of Mysore for many years, 
was a Vadagala. The sect is represented in the Bar of 
the Madras High Court by such eminent Advocates as 
Messrs. Bhashyam Ayangar and Ananda Charlu. 

In the observance of caste rules, as to the cooking and 
eating of cooked food, both the Vadagala and the Ten- 
gala Brahmans are more puritanic than the most ortho- 
dox members of other communities. Sankar Acharya 
required his mendicant followers not to touch fire, and 
enjoined that thej^' should Jive only by partaking of the 
hospitality of Brahman householders. Ramanuja, who 
first set up an opposition, allowed his disciples not only 
to touch fire, but prohibited their eating any food that 
had been cooked or even seen by a stranger. Like 
the Sankarite monks, the Ramanujite ascetics wear 
cotton clothes dyed red with ochre. The householders 
wear silk and woollen clothes after bathing, and at the 
time of taking their midday meal. The Ramanujites use 
necklaces and rosaries of basil wood, though not to the 
same extent as the other Vishnuvites. Among the asce- 
tic followers of Ramanuja there is a class who carry 
staffs, and are called Dandis. But they wear the sacred 
thread, and do not throw it off like the Sankarite Dandis. 


* Afyior$ Cemui lUport^ 1891, p. 238. 



CHAR VI.— MADHWACHART. 

Ramanuja was a bitter opponent of the Sivite cult, 
and tried to suppress it altogether. The next great 
Vishnuvite teacher of Southern India, whose name was 
Madhwacharya, and who was born in Kanara in the 
year 1199 A.C., was less intolerant of the phallic 
Liinga. The worship of Krishna forms the j)redominat- 
ing element in Madhwa’s cult, but images of Siva and 
Parvati are to be found in the temples set up by 
him, and it is said that his chief olyect was to re- 
concile the Sivites and the Vishnuvites. The prin- 
cipal shrine set up by him is that at Udipi in the South 
Kanara District, Madras Presidency. Subordinate to 
the temple at Udipi, there are eight monasteries in and 
near Kanara. The management of the Udipi temple, 
which is very ancient and largely endowed, is held by 
the heads of these eight monasteries in rotation for 
two years each. The Madhwas give the designation of 
heretic to both the Ramanujites and the Lingaits, the 
former being called Vishnu Pashandas, and the latter 
Shaiva Pashandas. 

According to the philosophical tcncds of the Madhwas 
the essence of the human soul is quite different from 
that of the divine soul, and they are, therefore, called 
Dwaitavadi or Dualists. They admit the existence of 
difference between the Divine Soul and the Universe, 
and between the human soul and the material world. 
Consistently with their doctrine of Dualism, they do 
not admit the possibility of the kind of lilteration called 
( 440 ) 
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Nirvan, which is held by the Adwaitavadis to take 
place by the extinction of the human soul, and its 
absorption in the Divine Essence. 

The Madhwas paint their foreheads in almost the 
same manner as the Sri Vaishnavas of the Vadagala 
class, the only difference being that the former have 
their central line painted black, and not in red or 
yellow as the Ramanujites. It has been already stated 
that the followers of Ramanuja are, when young, brand- 
ed by their teachers with red-hot metallic stamps, 
having the figures of Krishna’s conch shell and discus 
engraved on them. The Madhwas are subjected to this 
kind of torture and degradation, whenever they are 
visited by their Gurus. A member of any caste may 
be a Madhwa ; but only a Brahman can be a Guru or 
ecclesiastic. The Madhwa mendicants resemble the 
Saiva Dandis in every respect. Like the latter, they 
destroy their sacred thread at the time of their initia- 
tion, and shave oflF their hair at very short intervals. 
Thej" put on also red garments like the Sivites, instead 
of the yellow and white garments usually worn by the 
other Vishnuvites. They imitate the Dandis to the 
extent also of carrying a staff and a water-pot. 

Like the Ramanu jites, the Madhwas are divided into 
two classes called the Vyaskiita and the Dasakuta. 
With regard to the latter, the following account is 
given by Mr. Narsimayangar in his report on the last 
Census of Mysore : — 

This sect {tlio Dasakiitii) has been piinin^ some notoriety of late 
years, and its followers protest that they lielieve and practise the 
truths and philosophy inciilcatecl by Madhava, and that they are not 
dilTcrent from the main body of their fellow-Dwaitas. or believers 
in Dualism. It is asserted, moreover, by them that as nearly all their 
religious literature was in Sanskrit, which was unknown to, and un- 
intmligible by, the majority of the sect, certain devout personages had 
several centuries ago, in order to benetit the more ignorant of their 
countrymen, rendered into Kanarese hymns, songs, prayers, Ac., 
in vei*8o as well os prose, the tenets taught by Madhavacharya and 
amplified bv his commentators. Their Kanarese religioi s literature 
is of considerable proportions, and among tlie authors are the well- 
known Purandar Das, Kanaka Das, Vijaya Das, Ac. The word 
Dasa or servant is espoused by them as pre-eminently the servants 
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God. This body of the Madhvas is styled Dasakuta, in contr^ 
distinction to Vyaskuta» of which the members follow the Sanskritic 
style of rituals, &c. 

Many of the Dasas are at the present day in the habit of going 
about with the tambourine and other musical instruments, singing 
Kanarase songs an<l hymns in honour of the Divine Being, and His 
manifestations in the Hindu Avatars. The sect presents much that 
is akin to the Tengali division of the Sri Vaishnavas, especially in 
the pre-eminence that is given to the vernacular versions of the 
S^skrit sacred writings, which remain a sealed book to the mwor- 
ity of the congregation.— Afysors Centus Report^ 1891, Vol. XXV, 

p. 61. 



CHAR VII.— THE RAMANANDIS OR THE 
RAMATS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

The success of Ramanuja and Madhava in the South 
led to similar experiments in the North. Ramanand, 
who ort^anised the earliest of the Vishnuvite sects of 
Northern India, was very probably a Ramanujite 
in his early life. He is expressly described as 
having been so in the works of his school, and the 
story is confirmed very materially by several important 
coincidences between the doctrines and practices of the 
two sects. Both the sects call themselves Sri Vaish- 
navas, and the iiamats paint their foreheads in the 
very same manner as the Vadagala section of the 
Ramanujites. The most important point of difference 
between the two sects lies in the fact that the Hamate 
devote their worship mainly to Ram and Sita, and not 
to Vishnu or Laksini. The Ramats do not attach any 
importance to the observance of seclusion in the cook- 
ing and eating of food. They have also some other 
distinguishing features which are of a minor charac- 
ter. For instance, while the initiatory mantra of a 
Ramanu jite is Sri liamaya JS^amah, that of the Ramate 
is only Sri Ram. 

Regarding the personal history of Rainanand very 
little is known for certain, excepting that, during the 
latter years of his life, ho lived in Benares at a place 
near the Panch Ganga Ghat. Formerly there was a 
monastery on the spot, but it is now marked only by a 
terrace built of stone. 


( 443 ) 
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Unlike Ramanuja, Ramanand directly admitted the 
lowest castes among his followers. Of his chief disciples 
Kabir was a Jolaba or Mahomedan weaver, and Rai 
Das* was a Chamar or shoemaker. The religion of 
Ramanand, though originally adopted by only the 
plebeian classes, has now within its fold many high 
caste Kanojia and Saroria Brahmans. The Ramats are 
very numerous in every part of the Gangetic valley 
from Hardwar to Uajniahal. The deity, who has the 
largest share of their devotions, is, as already stated, 
Ilamchandra. Some worship Rama alone ; but most of 
them pay equal homage to him and to his wife Sita. 
They have very large and richly endowed monasteries 
in almost every part of Northern India. In Bengal 
the majority of the Vaishnavas are Ohaibinites. But 
there are, in this part of the country, many Ramat 
convents too, and the Vaishnavas, who are to be found 
in or near (Calcutta with the Tritahif painted on their 
foreheads, are mainly Ramats. The clerical followers 
of Ramanand are divided into the following four 
classes : — 

1. Acbari. | 3. Bairaid* 

2. Sanyasi. | 4. Khaki. 

All these are supposed to lead a life of celibacy. The 
Acharis are Brahmans, and they enlist only Brahmans 
among their disciples. A maij of any caste may be a 
Ramat Sanyasi, Bairagi or Khaki. The low<»r castes 
among the followers of Ramanand receive tlndr initia- 
tory mantra from these Sanyasis and Bairagis, and 
also from clerical Brahmans living the life of house- 
holders. There is considerable difference between the 
dresses usually worn by the three classes of celibatoH 
mentioned above. While silk and woollen garments 

* From the namo of thin i^roat cliHciole of llamananil. the shoe- 
makitii: costo ((onorally dcHiKnato ttumiKelvcH oh Ktii Duh or Hi Das. 

t Trifala is the popular name ainoiij' the HinduKtaniH for tho 
forehead mark of the Hamate consiHtini; of throo pcriHjiuiicular 
lines, the central one of which is of red colour, and tho two outer 
ones of white. 
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alone are considered as appropriate for the sacred person 
of an Aohari, a Itamat Sanyasi will wear only cotton 
clothes stained red with ochre. The uniform of the latter 
is not very expensive, but he shaves and dresses himself 
very decently like the Sankarite Dandis. Among the 
Bamats there is a class called Khaki. These go 
about almost naked, smearing their bodies with ashes, 
and allowing their hair and nails to grow without 
limit. There is another class of Ramats called Bairagis 
yrho dress in the same manner as the Vaishnavas of 
Bengal, putting on a small piece of rag to cover the 
loins, and having an outer piece called Bahir Bas worn 
round the waist. The Ramat mohks of this order have 
generally a large number of nuns attached to their 
convents, with whom they openly live as man and wife. 
The Ramat Sanyasis and Bairagis are not very strict 
about the caste rules, and they will usually eat cooked 
food given to them by a clean Sudra of any caste. 
The Ramats use necklaces and rosaries of basil beads 
like most of the other Vishnuvite sects. The non- 
Brahmanical Ramats accost each other by pronouncing 
“Rsima, Kama.” But when they have to address a 
Brahman, they use the usual expression “ Faun Lagi,” 
signifying “ Thy feet are touched.” 



CHAP. VIII.— OTHER RAM-WORSHIPPIN(J SECTS. 

Mulluk Dasi . — The Mulluk Dasis are also worship- 
pers of Ram and Sita. Their sect mark is a single red 
line on the forehead. Their principal monastery is at 
the village called Kara Manikpore on the river Ganges 
in the vicinity of Allahabad. Monasteries appertaining 
to the sect are to be found also at Benares, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Ayodhya, Brindavan and Puri. Mulluk Das, 
the founder of this sect, lived in the seventeenth century. 
He was born at Kara, and he died at Puri. 

Dadu Panthl . — This sect was founded by a man of 
a very low caste, named Dadu, who was originally a 
native of Ahmedabad, but who subsequently settled 
himself at a place called Naraina, about 40 miles 
towards the west of Jeypore. The follow(*rs of Dadu 
do not worship any image or any visible emblem of any 
deity. The repetition of the name of Rama is the 
only ritual that they have to observe. The Dadu 
Panthis do not paint their forehead, neither do they 
wear necklaces of any kind. The only peculiarity in 
their outfit is a four-cornered or round skull cap, with 
a tuft hanging behind. They are divided into three 
classes, namely, bouseholder.s, mendicants and Naga 
soldiers. The Jeypore Raj had at one time a very large 
Naga army. The Nagas make very good soldiers. 

The chief monastery of the Daau Panthis is at the 
place called Naraina mentioned above. According to 
the authority of the Dednstan^ Dadu was a contempora^ 
of Akbar. The followers of Dadu believe that lie did 
( 446 ) 
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not die like ordinary men, but disappeared from the 
world in accordance with a message that he received 
from heaven. There is a small house on the hill of 
Naraina which marks the spot from which he ascended 
to heaven. The Dadu Panthis ordinarily burn their 
dead, but the more devout express a wish at the time 
of their death that their bodies might be kept exposed 
in some lonely place in order to afford a meal to the 
jackals and vultures. 

Ram SanehL — This also is an offshoot of the 
Hamat sect. The founder of this order was one Ram 
Charan, who was born in the year 1718 at a village 
named Sura Sena within the territories of the Jeypore 
Raj. He was at first a Ramat, but he soon became a 
staunch opponent of idol worship, and the persecution 
to which he was, on that account, subjected by the local 
Brahmans, compelled him to leave the place of his 
birth. After travelling through various parts of India, 
he ultimately settled at Shahapur, the chief town of the 
Tributary State of Shahapur in Rajpiitana. 

The Ram Sanehis do not worship images. Their 
religious services are to some extent similar to those of 
the Mahomedans. Five services are held every day in 
their shrines. In the morning the monks assemble first, 
then the male members of the laity, and last of all the 
females. Men and women are not allowed to worship 
at the same time. Of the two other services, one is 
held in the afternoon, and the other in the evening. 
Females are not allowed to attend on these occasions. 

The Ram Sanehi mendicants are divided into two 
classes, called the Bidehi and the Mohini. The Bidehis 
go about completely naked. The Mohinis wear two 
pieces of cotton clotn dyed red in ochre. The mendi- 
cant’s water-pot is made of wood, and he dines from off 
a stone or an earthen plate. The monks, who lead a 
life of celibacy, are the men who usually officiate as 
the priests of the sect; but householders and females 
are eligible for the service. The Ram Sanehis are not 
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only strict vegetarians and teetotalers, bnt they have 
to abstain from every kind of intoxicating liquor and 
drng, including tobacco and opium. 

A Hindn of any caste may be admitted to the Ram 
Sanehi sect. The bajttism is effected by the chief of 
the monastery at Shahapur. The Ram Sanehis paint 
their forebeati with a white perpendicular line. They 
shave their heads and wear necklaces of basil beads. 
When a man is admitted to the holy order, bis name 
is changed, and his head is so shaved as to leave only a 
tuft of iiair in the centre. 

The moral discipline of the Ram Sanehis is said to 
be very strict. There are regular officers, attached to 
the chief monaster}' of the sect at Shahapur, who exercise 
supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction over both the clergy 
and the laity, and who, when necessary, hold special 
courts for the trial of the delinquents. For controlling 
the morals of the laity, there are monks in every 
village who have jurisdiction to decide all petty cases. 
In cases of a serious nature, the accused person, 
whether he is a monk or a householder, is taken to 
Shahapur, and if found guilty by the ecclesiastical court 
there, then he is excommunicated, his necklace of basil 
beads being torn off and his head being shaved clean. 
Thenceforward the convict becomes incapable of wor- 
shipping in any temple appertaining to tne sect, or of 
joining any dinner-party dven by any member of it. 

The Ram Sanehi sect has the largest following in 
Mewar and Alwar. Members of the sect are to be found 
also in Bombay, Gujrat, Surat, Haidrabad, Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Benares. 



CHAR IX.— THE NIMATS. 

According to a popular classification, the Vishnu - 
vitos are divided into the following four sects : — 

1. Sri Samprodaya, lit., the order of the (goddess of wealth, 

who, according to Hindu mythology, is the consort of 
Vishnu, the creating god of the Hindu Triad. The 
founder of the Sri sect was Ramanuja. 

2. Bramha Sampradaya, founded by Madhava. 

3. Ktidra Samprada 3 ’a, founded by Vallabha or some 

previous teacher of the same school. 

4. Sanakadi Sampradaya, lit., the order of the saint 

name<l Sanaka. Nimat, the other name of this sect, is 
given to it fi*om the fact of its having been founded by 
one Nimbaditya. 

An account of the first two sects has been given 
already. The Nimats have their head-quarters at 
Muttra, and have a considerable following in the districts 
round that town ; but they have no literature which they 
can call as their own, excepting, perhaps, the poems of 
Jayadev ; and they are fast being thrown into the shade 
by the Cliaitanites and the Vallabhites. 

The Nimats were apparently the first to insist upon 
the worship of Radha conjointly with that of Krishna. 
To this cult the Chaitanites and the Radha Vallabhites 
have given such impetus that there are verv few Vishnu- 
vite shrines now in Northern India in wliich an image 
of Radha is not associated w ith that of Krishna. The only 
Vishnuvite temple in Bengal in which Krishna’s married 
wife Rukmini is associated with him on the altar, is per- 
haps that of Rukmini Kanta Ji or Kantaji in Dinajpur. 

The superior of the Nimat monastery at Dhruva 
Kshetra near Mathura claims to be a descendant of 
B, HC ( 449 ) 2P 
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Nimbaditya. The Nimats, like some of the other Vaish- 
nava sects, paint their foreheads with two per{)endicular 
lines of Gopi Ohandan; but instead of having red 
lines in the interior like a Sri Yaishnava or Ramat, the 
Nimat has a circular mark of black colour within the 
i^ace enclosed by the white lines of Gopi Ohandana. 
tfayadev, the author of the lascivious pastoral poem in 
Sanskrit called Gita Govind, was, it is said, a Nimat. 



CHAP. X.— THE BALLAVACHARYA SECT. 

The early Vishnuvite teachers incalcated the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, either in his original form, or in the 
forms of Krishna and Ram, in which the preserving god 
of the Hindu Triad had incarnated among men in past 
ages. In paying homage to these, the earlier teacners 
associated with them their married wives Laksmi, 
Rukmini and Sita, respectively ; and so the cults of the 
Ramanujas, Madhwas and Ramats were calculated to 
elevate the morality of their followers. Their systems 
could not, therefore, suit the policy of the later Vishnu- 
vites, who were led by their success to play bolder games. 
They had apparently the same objects in view as the 
Sivites and the Tilntrics ; but the phallic cults incul- 
cated by the latter, though they became widespread, 
have very seldom yielded the particular result w'hich 
they were meant to bring about. In any case, the 
Vishnuvites of the modern schools saw that they must 
invent some new machinery, if they were to encompass 
the same object. The Sivites called upon their follow- 
ers to worship the male organ of generation. The 
Tantries inculcated the adoration of the female organ. 
The plan of campaigning prescribed for the Saiva 
ecclesiastic requires nim to maintain an attitude of 
passiveness and indifference. He may assert every now 
and then that he is Siva. But he cannot go any 
farther. The T&ntrics, who inculcate the worship of 
the female organ, may proceed in a more aggressive 
spirit. But in their essential nature the T&ntric and the 
( 451 ) 
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Sivite cults being both equally indecent, their ecclesi- 
astics cannot ordinarily dare to explain their true nature 
or claim worship for themselves as living Sivas. Their 
religions, being thus very imperfectly iinderstootl by the 
people, have very seldom served the purposes for which 
they were meant. They have led men to worsliip stone 
and clay emblems, hut nothing more real. The Vishnu- 
vites avoided all material indecencies, and sought to 
corrupt the morals of men and women, not by obscene 
exhibitions, or by claiming undue familiarity on the 
plea of performing religious rites, but by legemls and 
songs which might prove etfective even from a distiince 
by appealing to the imitative spirit of both men and 
women. The idea was first conceived by tlu* authors 
of the and the Bmmha Vainirta; but it was 

perhaps either Nimbaditya or (Jhaitanya wlio first 
made organis(‘d attem[)ts to reduce it to practice. 

A<!Cording to the chronological data obtainable from 
the literature of the Vishnuvite sects, Ballavacbarya 
was the contemporary of Chaitanya. Both of them evi- 
dently followed some earlier teachers. Ohaitanya was 
admittedly a Ximat, while with regard to the Ballavite 
sect, it is said that its original founder was a Brahman 
named Vishnu Swami, who communicated his doctrines 
to only Brahmanical ascetics. Vishnu Swami was suc- 
ceeded by -Inana Deva, who was followed by Nama 
Deva and Trilocbana, and they by Ballabha. The 
Ballabhites worship Krishna in th(% character and form 
of Bala Go{)ala, or cowherd boy. In consonance with 
this method of worship, they originally tixe<l their head- 
quarters at Gokoola, the place* when* Krishna passed 
the years of his boyhood as the foster son of the cowherd 
Nand Ghosh. The Nimats and the (haitaniU's exclude 
from their alhir the married wives of Krishna, and, for 
the pur[)Oses of their adoration, associate with him 
the milkwoman Kadba, who, according to the Bramha 
Vaivarta and the later Purans, was the chief object of 
bis attentions during bis bachelorhood when ho tended 
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the cattle of his foster-parents at Brindavan. The 
Ballabhites worship Krishna as a cowherd boy, and do 
not usually associate with him any of his consorts 
married or unmarried. 

The Bala Gopala worship practised by the Ballabhites 
seems to be of an earlier date than the Badha worship 
favoured by the Nimats and Chaitanites. It is true 
that Balliiva and Chaitanya were contemporaries ; but 
the historical facts referred to above go very far to 
show that the faiths connected with their names did not 
actually originate with them, and if Radha worship 
originated with Kiinbaditya, and Bala Gopala worship 
with Vishnu Swami, there can be no chronological 
objection to the view that the latter preceded the 
former. The positive evidence in favour of this view 
of their secjuenee is afforded by their very nature. 
The Bala Gopala worship is an innocent cult, the 
proclamation of which required no preliminary pre- 
paration of the ground. But Radha worship, though 
sanctioned by some of the Purans, could not have pos- 
sibly been floated without A’ery serious misgivings as to 
its ultimate success, and it seems more reasonable to 
supjiose that Bala Gopala worship prepared the way for 
the introduction of Jtadha worship, than that this last 
phase of the Vishnuvite cult had come into existence 
at an earlier jieriod, 

Ballabha was born in the year 1479 A.D. His 
father, Laknian Bhatta, was a Vclnad Brahman of 
Telingana, whose original home was Kankarkam, near 
Raipore, but who had settled in Benares some time 
before the birth of Ballabha* The prophet had his 
education in the holy city where his father lived, and, 
as a matter of course, became a great Sanskrit scholar 
at a very early age. At that time almost the whole of 
Northern India was under the rule of the Mahomedans, 
and the kingdom of Vizianagaram in the Deccan was 
perhaps the most powerful Hindu monarchy then in 
existence. Ballabha had a near relative in the service 
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of King Krishna Dev, of Vizianagram, and was 
naturally attracted to the court of that great monarch. 
In all probability, the adventure did not prove very 
successful. At any rate, Ballabha could not make a 
permanent impression on the king or his courtiers, 
though, if we are to believe the accounts given of the 
prophet’s life by his followers, he vanquished in argu- 
mentative contest all the Sankarite courtiers of Krishna 
Dev, and made the king himself one of his followers. 
In the course of his peregrinations, Ballabha visited 
Ujin, Muttra and Ohnnar, and tlie spots wdiere he 
rested, in or near these towns, are still pointed out as his 
BaiihaL During the course of his travels, he was on 
more than one occasion visited by the great god 
Krishna, /a propria ;)e?\foaa, and directed by him to marry 
and to set up a shrine for him at Gokool. lie complieii 
with both these injunctions, and his descendants for 
some generations remained at Gokool in charge of the 
teinjiles founded by him. At a later period, the per- 
secutions of Arungzebe conij)elled the then representa- 
tives of his family to leave Gokool for good with 
their idols, and seek for refuge in the Hindu kingdom 
of Hdaipura, 

** When proscribed Kauai, and rondomi his slirincs 

impiiro throiijrhout Vrij, Itatia Ktij Hini; otfeiod the heads of one 
hundred thousand Uajpiits for his Mervi(H\” and the j^od was eon* 
ducteii by the route of Kotah and Ibimpurah to Me war. An omen 
decided the spot of his future resideiirt*. As lie journeyed to in 
the capita] of the iSesoflia the eharriot wheel sunk deep iitto ilie 
earth and dotied extrication : upon wdib*]) the Sookuni (aut'tir) inter* 
pretei] the pleasure of the ;fud, tliat he <lesired to dwell there. 
This circunistaneo occurred at an incorishlerable villuire (ralltsl Siarh, 
in the fief of Dailwani, one of the sixteen nobles of Mew'ar. 
l^joiced at this decided manifestation of favour, the chief hastened 
to make a perpetual |];ift of the village and its lands, which was 
speedily contirmcnl hy the patent of the Haiia. Nathji (the (;od) 
was removed from his car. and, ir due time, a t4*mplc* was en*<rtocl 
for bis reception, when the hamlet of Siarh became the town of 
Kathdwara, which now contains many thousand inhabitants, who, 
reposiiifc under the especial prot<M*tion of the i;od, are exempt from 
every mortal tribunal. The site is not iininterestiiiK, nor devoid of 
the means of defence. To the east it is shut in by a cluster of 
bills, and to the w'ostwani flows the Bunns, which nearly bathes the 
ext^me points of the hills. Within these lioutids is the sanctuary 
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(rima) of Kooiya where the criminal is free from pnrsnit ; nor 
cLeure the rod of jastice appear on the mount, or the foot of the 
pursuer pass the stream ; neither within it can blood be spilt, for the 
pastoral Kanai delights not in offering of this kind. The territory 
oontains within its precincts abundant space for the town, the 
temple and the establishments of the priests, as well as for the 
numerous resident worshippers and the constant influx of votaries 
from the most distant regions who find abundant shelter from the 
noontide blase in the grooves of tamarind, peepul and simal where 
they listen to the mystic hymns of Joyadeva. Here those whom 
ambition has cloyed, superstition unsettled,. satiety disgusted, com- 
merce ruined, or crime disquieted, may be found as as^ic attend- 
ants on the mildest of the gods of India. 

The dead stock of Krishna’s shrine is augmented chiefly by those 
who are happy to iMirter “ the wealth of Ormus and of Ind ” for the 
intercessional prayers of the high priest and his passport to Haripur, 
the heaven of Hari. From the banks of the Indus to the moutn of 
the Ganges, from the coasts of the Peninsula to the shores of the 
Red Sea, the gifts of gratitude or of fear are lavishly poured in. 
The safe arrival of a galleon from Safala or Arabia product as much 
to the shrine as to the insurance office, for Kanai is the St. Nicholas 
of the Hindu navigator, as was Apollo to the Greek and Celtic 
sailors. A storm yields in proportion to its violence, or to the nerve 
of the owner of the vessel. The appearance of a long«denied heir 
might deprive him of half his patrimony, and force him to lament 
his parcnt*s distrust in natural causes ; while the accidental mistake 
of touching forbidden food on particular fasts requires expiation, 
not by flagellation or seclusion, but by the penance of the purse. — 
Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 553 si seq. 

The shrine of Srinath at Nath Dwara is the principal 
shrine of the Ballabhite sect. Besides this, woich may 
be regarded as their head-quarters station, they have 
seven other shrines within the territories of the Hindu 
Rajas of Rajputana, and in the adjacent British districts. 
The names and local habitations of these idols* are 
given below : — 

1. Nanita ... Natba Dwara. 

2. Mathura Nath ... Kotah. 

3. DwarkaNath ... Kankerwoli. 

4. Gokool Nath ... Jeypur. 

5. Yadii Nath ... Surat. 

6. Vithal Nath ... Kotah. 

7. Madanamohan ... Jeypur. 

All these idols are said to have been originally dis- 
covered by Ballava by some kind of miracle or other, 
and to have been set up for worship by him in or near 
Mathura and Gokool, from whence they were removed 


* See Tod’s RajasUian, Vol. I, p. 529. 
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to Rajputana, at or about the same time as Nathji. 
They are all in the possession of the descendants of 
Ballabha, who are venerated as gods by their followers, 
and usually called Maharajas. They are called also 
Gokoolastha Gossains from the fact of their having 
been residents of Gokool before their migration to llaj- 
putana. Of the five great Vishnnvite prophets of 
modern times, namely, liamannja, ]\Iadliava, Ilamanand, 
Ballabha and Chaitanya, the first two are in possession 
of the Deccan. The faith of the third prevails through- 
out the greater j)art of Northern India, and while Balla- 
bha has undisputed mastery over the western provinces 
of India, (fiiaibinya has very nearly ihi't same position in 
Bengal. Of the shrines appertaining to their sects, the 
Ramanujite temple at 8ri Rangam and the Ballahhite 
temple at Nath Dwara are perhaps the wealthiest. 
Ramanuja and ]\[adhava have the highest castes among 
their followers. Ilamanand admitttMi within his fold 
both the high cast(»s and tlie low cast<s ; and while 
Ballabha, with an eye to the main chance, enrolled 
chiefly the mercantile castes, tlie ('haitanites never 
refuse their ministration to any one, however low or 
degraded. 

The Ballabhites do not admit to their order sucli low 
castes as the Dhobi, Mochi, Darzi and the Napit. The 
clean Sudra castes, sueJi as the Kayasthas, the Kiinbi, 
the Abhir, and the Malis are admitted as disciples by 
the Ballabhite Maharajas. 

The Bala Gopala worship practised by the Ballabhit<»s 
is apparently innocent enough, liut its inevitable 
tendency, where conjoined with recitations from lihaga^ 
rat and JayadeVy is to develop into all the immoralities 
of the Radha worship. At any rate, serious charges of 
that nature are usually brought against the Ballabha- 
charya Gossains, and were proved to some extent in 
the celebrated case of the Bombay Maharajas, which 
came before the Supreme Court of Bombay on the 
26th January 1862. The following is an extract from 
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the judgment of’ Sir Matthew Sausse in the above 
case : — 

The Maharajas have been sedulous in identifying themselves with 
the god Krishna by means of their own writing and teaching and by 
the similarity of ceremonies of worship ami addresses which they 
require to be offered to themselves by their followers. All songs 
connected with the g(K] Krishna, which were brought before us, 
were of an amorous character, and it appeared that songs of a cor- 
rupting and licentious tendency, both in irleas and expimsions, are 
sung by young females to the Maharaja, upon festive occasions, in 
which they are identified with the god in his most licentious aspect. 
In these songs, as well as stories, both w'ritten and traditional, which 
latter are treat^sl as of a religious character in the sect, the subject 
of sexual intercourse is most ])rominent. Adultery is made familiar 
to the minds of all ; it is nowhere discouragcfl or denounced ; but, 
on the contiury, in some of the stories, those persons who have 
committed that gi*eit moral and social offence are commended. 
History of th4‘ Jiomhay Maharajas^ p. 142. 

The observations inatle in the above must, 1 fear, be 
admitted to be well grounded. But they do not prove 
that tlb're is any iinmoralitv in actual practice. The 
corrupting influence of a religion, that can make its 
female votaries advlress amorous songs to their spiritual 

5 uid<*s, must be v(Ty great. But the weapon, though 
evised with diabolical cleverness, must generally fall 
short of the mark. For the sake of maintaining his 
character for sanctity, and to avoid making himself too 
cheap, the jMaharaja has to keep himself at a distance 
and to ho in a dignified attitude. For every act of 
condescension the Maharajas expect a regular fee, and 
that they could not have exacted if they mixed too freely 
with their worship) »ers. Their tariff is as given below: — 

For homage by sight, Rs. 5. 

For homage by touch, Rs, 20. 

For the honor of washing the Maharajahs foot, Rs. 35. 

For swinging him, Rs. 40. 

For rubbing sweet ungents on his body, Rs. 42. 

For being allowed to sit with him on the same couch, Rs. 00. 
For being closeted with him in the same room, from Rs. 50 
to Ks. TiOO. 

For eating pan from the mouth of the Maharaja, Rs. 17. 

For the privilege of dancing with him, Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 
For drinking the water in w'hich he has bathed, Rs. 17. 

'Whether the privileges of sitting with the Maharaja, 
or of being closeted with him, are ever sought by any 
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one is a matter as to which I have no definite informa- 
tion. Bat this much is well known — that, in order to 
maintain their dignity, the Maharajas nsually keep their 
followers at more than arm’s length. In fact, a careful 
survey of the religions of the Hindus on the one hand, 
and tneir practices on the other, would lead any im- 
partial and unbiased enquirer to the conclusion that the 
moral nature of the Hindus, as a nation, is, generally 
speaking, far superior to most of their religions. The 
cleverest devices of their prophets have therefore fallen 
flat upon them. 

The Ballabhite method of worship is csilled Pushni 
Marga, or the road of nourishing food. This name is 
given to the faith on account of its forbidding ascetism, 
and insisting upon the doctrine that the spiritual pro- 
gress of the soul is possible only by keeping the body 
and its powers in a sound condition. 



CHAP. XI. -THE CHAITANITE SECT OF BENGAL. 

Chaitanya, the founder of the Vishnuvite sect of 
Bengal, which is now spreading in every direction, was 
a high caste Vaidika Brahman of Nadiya, the chief 
seat of Sanskrit learning in Bengal, and at one time its 
metropolis. He was born in the year 1484 of the 
Christian era. His father, Jagannath Misra, was ori- 
ginally a native of Sylhet, and probably came to Nadiya, 
at a very early age, as a student. Jagannath was of 
the Bharadwaj Gotra, and his family professed the 
Saina Veda. Being a high caste Kulin of his clan, 
and a very eligible bridegroom, a resident Vaidika 
Brahman of Nadiya gave him in marriage his daughter 
Sachi. After his marriage Jagannath permanently 
settled in Nadiya, and was before long blessed witn 
two male children, the eldest of whom was named 
Bishwarup, and the younger, who subsequently became 
the famous Vishnuvite prophet of Bengal, received the 
names of Nimai and Bishwambhar from his parents. 
Bishwarup wont away from home at a very early age, 
and died somewhere near Sri liangam on the Kaveri. 
Jagannath did not long survive the mendicancy of his 
eldest son, and Nimai, the younger, was for some time 
the only source of solace to his bereaved mother. It 
is said that he became a great Sanskrit scholar at a 
very early age, and his admirers go so far as to assert 
that he became the rival of the famous Rugunath Siro- 
mani, the founder of the Nj^a philosophy of Nadiya. 
( 459 ) 
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That he was a very clever scholar may certainly be 
admitted. But there are very strong grounds for ques- 
tioning the assertion that he was superior to, or even 
the equal of, the great giants of Sanskrit scholarship 
that lived in his time. The ambition of every success- 
ful student of Nadiya is to be a {)rofessor of his own 
special branch of learning in his native town, and one 
who has the least chance of athiining any distinction 
as a teacher at Nadiya will never go to another part 
of the country to set up a grammar school. But, in the 
biographies of (^haitanya, it is distinctly stated that lu^ 
left home after his first marriage, and for a time set 
up a school somewhere in East Bengal. Whether this 
adventure {)roved successful or not is a matter as to 
which it is not necessary to hazard any conjecture. 
Suffice it to state that he returned home within about 
two years, and that he never thought of going hack to 
his place of sojourn. At the time when Chaibinya 
left Nadiya for East Bengal he was only twenty years 
old. Tliat was certainly not the age at wliich any om*, 
in the ordinary course of things, ever has been, or ever 
can be, great Pandit, When he came back to Nadiya, 
his age was only twenty-two, and, as from that time 
he gave up his stmlies, the story that he became the 
rival of Raghunath and Raghunandan cannot be ac- 
cepted as having any element of probability in it. 
As the most intelligent stmlents of Nadiya are not able 
to finish their scholastic career before the age of thirty, 
it seems that ('haitanya never attempted to study law 
or philosophy, and that his learning was confined to 
Sanskrit grammar only. In fact, in his biographies, it is 
distinctly stated, in some places, that his fame as a Sans- 
krit scholar rested only upon his knowledge of grammar. 

During his absence in East Bengal, his first wife 
Laksmi rriya died of snake-bite, and he took a second 
wife named Vishnu Priya. Up to this time he had 
evidently no intention of leaving home as a mendicant. 
In his twenty-third year, he went to Gaya in order 
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to discharge the duties which, as a pious Hindu son, 
he owed to the soul of his deceased father. This pil- 
grimage shows again that, at the time of its perform- 
ance, the son of Jagannath and Sachi had no idea of 
his being the great god Vishnu himself, for if he knew 
himself to be so, he could have no business to go to 
Gaya for offering pindas at the footprints of Gadadhar. 
At Gaya the pilgrim became the disciple of a Sankarite 
mendicant, and from that time a great change came 
over him. 

After his return to Nadiya, he very nearly gave 
up study and teaching, and organised the kind of 
religious exercise and singing called Sankirtan which 
was the main secret of the rapid spread of his faith. 
The Sakti worshippers then predominated in Nadiya, 
as they do .^till to some extent. For fear of them, and 
of the Mahoinedan Governor of the town, Ohaitanya’s 
Sankirtans were at first performed in camera^ in the 
hou.se of one of his collaborateurs named 8ri Vasha. 
At a later period C'haitanva ordered every one of his 
followers to celebrate the Sankirtan in his own house. 
The Sakti worshippers could not tolerate such uproar, 
and upon tlieir complaining to the Kazi, he not only 
caused the musical instruments in one of the houses to 
l)e broken, but strictly prohibited the repetition of the 
nuisance. ChaiUinva determined to set at defiance the 
order of the Governor. He organised three strong 
Sankirtan pa^rties, and, at the head of one of them, 
marched to the very door of the KaziV hoii.se. The 
gate had been shut up. But, in response to Chaitanya’s 
message, the Kazi came out, and, before long, they 
became staunch friends. Chaitanya took the Kazi to 
tiisk for his un-]\Iahomedan conduct in not properly 
receiving a guest at his door. The Kazi, thus put to 
shame, was obliged to apologise. The result was a sweet 
reconciliation between the parties which their co-reli- 
gionists might now-si-davs study and imitate with 
advantage to all. After securing the friendship of the 
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Mahomedan Governor of the town, Chaitanya carried 
on his Sankirtans with redoubled vigour. His mania 
for Krishna worship was now fast developing. He not 
only held Sankirtans, but organised an amateur theatri- 
cal party in which he himself played the part of 
Rukmini, the chief of the married wives of Krishna. 
These proceedings made the condition of his young and 
impressionable mind akin to madness. As he was one 
day uttering, in a theatrical mood, the words, “ 0 the 
milkmaids! Othe milkmaids!’’ a Sanskrit student of the 
town took him to task for his eccentricity. At this his 
irritation was such that he actually pursued his critic 
with a stick. Thereupon the Sakti worshipping Pandits 
of Nadiya and their pupils got that pretext for persecut- 
ing him, which they wanted. When the young prophet 
thus made his native town too hot for him, he deter- 
mined to leave it for good, and to enter one of the mo- 
nastic orders founded by Sankara Acharya. At this time 
he was ^^sited by a Sankarite monk, named Keshav 
Bharati, who, after taking him to Katwa, caused him to 
be duly initiated as a member of the holy order to which 
he belonged. 

The account of Chaitanya’s early life given above 
includes all the material facts, excepting only the mira- 
culous portions. The circumstances that are referred 
to in his biographies, as the causes of hi^ becoming a 
mendicant, are intelligible enough. Whether there 
were other causes or not to lead him in the s^me direction, 
is a matter as to which history does not furnish the 
necessary materials for a satisfactory answer. Admit- 
ting that his personal character was blameless, and that 
the only motive which actuated him was the supersession 
of the beastly cult of the Tantrics by Krishna worship, 
it is still difficult to regard him in the light of a great 
reformer. What he sought to abolish was bad indeed. 
But it cannot be said that what he gave in lieu of it 
was unexceptionable. We may well be grateful to him 
for enforcing teetotalism and vegetarianism among his 
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followers. Bat to persons unbiased by sectarian feel- 
ings, there can be Uttle to choose between a Tantric’s 
orgies, and a Vaisbnava’s imitations of Krishna’s flirta- 
tions. The utmost that can be said in favour of Chai- 
tanya is that he looked upon the illicit amours of Krishna 
in a spiritual sense, and that he never meant that they 
should be imitated by his followers for the gratification 
of their sensuality. But his whole life shows that 
though he was apparently mad at times, yet there was 
in him a statesmanlike genius which is very rare in 
this world. To suppose that he never could anticipate 
the results which are now found to arise out of the 
cult that he inculcated, is the height of absurdity. 
The veriest tyro ought to be able to foresee what the 
fruits of a tree must be that owes its existence to seeds 
supplied by the Bluigvai and the Brahma Vaivarta. 
Admitting that Chaitanya’s owm character was a pure 
one, and that he could have no motives to reap any 
benefit for himself, it does not necessarily follow that 
he was not actuated by a reckless ambition to spite, at 
any cost, his rivals and persecutors among his fellow- 
castemen of Nadiya. For attracting followers, it was 
certainly quite as necessary then as now to hold out 
some inducements. And is there anything in the life 
of Chaitanya to show that his standard of morality was 
much higher than that of the secular rulers, statesmen 
and generals who are known to have sacrificed tiieir 
principles for the sake of their party ? If some of the 
greatest of generals have been capable of giving direct 
encouragement to immorality, in order to keep Tommy 
Atkins in good humour, a similar trick practised by 
a sect founder need not cause any surprise at all. The 
safest and most reasonable view seems to be that the 

3 bets and incarnations that we have had wore 
er better nor worse men than political adventurers. 
When forced by necessity, both are capable of doing a 
great many things that cannot be justified on aoy 
principle of morafity. 
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Chaitanya admitted not only the lowest castes, but 
even Mahomedans, amon^ his followers. Three of his 
principal disciples, namely, Rup, Sanatan and Hari- 
das, were Islamites. Rup and 8anatan were originally 
Brahmans, but were apparently compelled to espouse 
Mahomedanism against their will. They held very high 
offices in the service of Hossain Shah, the then King 
of Bengal. They quitted the service of their king, and 
became followers of Chaitanya, with the view a[)parently 
of being re-admitted into Hindu society. Haridas 
was a poor Mahoniedan who had suffered much by his 
heresy, and whom Chaitanya had to keep near him at 
all times for the purpose of protecting him from the 
persecutions of his co-religionists. To avoid offending 
the prejudices of his other followers, he kept Haridas 
at a slight distance. But there are various incidents 
in the life of Chaitanya which prove conclusively 
that he dearly loved the Yavana. At the present 
time, the Chaitanite teachers are nev(»r found to 
minister to any Mahoniedan, But they do not deny 
the benefit of their services to any of tin* low castes 
that can pay them a<lequately. Even (Jhamars, Dorns, 
Bauris and Bagdis are sometimes aiimitteil within their 
fold. Such action on their part may by some be 
regarded as evidence of a liberal spirit. But the same 
view cannot certainly be taken of their enrolling the 
unfortunates of the towns among tlndr spiritual con- 
stituents. 

Among the Cliaitiinites, as among almost all the other 
sects, there are both inendi(*aiits and regular house- 
holders. The leading men among the ('liaitanite 
householders are tin* descendants of the immediate 
disciples and apo4les of the j»rophet. Tln*y are 
looked down ujion by the aristo(‘ratic Himlus as 
persons who live by trading on th(‘ rejected elements 
of pure Brahmanism. But some of thmn have almost 
princely incomes from the contributions of their disciples 
and the emoluments of the shrines of which they are 
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the owners. The majority of the Gossains of Nadiya 
are descendants of the father of Yishnupria, the second 
wife of Chaitanya. These so-called Gossains are not 
recognised as such in any authoritative work of the 
sect, and in fact they are Sakta Brahmans partially 
converted to the Chaitanite faith on account of its lucra- 
tiveness, but yet conducting themselves now and then as 
Sakti worshippers, except when taking their parts in 
the service of the great Chaitanite shrine, of which they 
are the hereditary proprietors. Among the followers of 
Chaitanya, the hignest positions were held W Adwaita 
and Nityananda. They were called the two Prabhus or 
Lords, while Chaitanya himself was called the Maha 
Prabhu or the Great Lord. Adwaita was a Barendra 
Brahman of Santipore, where a large number of his 
descendants are still living. Nityananda was a Brah- 
man of Rarhiya clan. He was a native of the district 
of Birbhoom, and was, it seems, a Nimat Vaishnava 
of the school of Jayadev, who had his head-quarters 
in the villages of Kenduvilla, in the same district. It 
was perhaps Nityanand’s influence that made Chaitanya 
a Radha-worshipping Vishnuvite. Nityanand’s de- 
scendants are to oe found chiefly in Calcutta and in a 
village called Khardaha, near Barrackpore. Next to 
that of the two Prabhus mentioned above, there was a 

f rade which consisted of six members called Gossains. 

hese were not all Brahmans. But their descendants 
are highly revered. 

Among the so-called mendicants (Vairagis) of the 
Chaitanite sect, there are both males and females. The 
males are called Babaji, and the females Mataii. The 
number of real ascetics among them is very small, if not 
actually 7it7. The majority of the Babajis and the Matajis 
openly live as husbands and wives, me only difference 
being that the former dress like ascetics, and the latter like 
widows. Some of the Babajis pretend to be Brikat, or 
men disgusted with the world. But these are genen^y 
the men who are most notorious for orofligaoy. They 
HO 30 
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live in monasteries, and affect such hatred of the female 
class that they cook their food with their own hands, 
and do not allow any member of the softer sex 
to enter their kitchens. But the vow of celibacy is 
against nature, and it need hardly be observed that 
veiy few are able to maintain it. 

The Chaitanites are teetotalers and very inoffensive 
people. The poorer among the mendicants live by 
begging a handful of rice from door to door. There 
are a few among the ascetics w'ho have rich disciples, 
and have incomes on which they can manage to live 
decently. These men spend a large part of what they 
earn in building and improving monasteries, and in 
feeding pilgrims. Sometimes they happen to have 
very rich men among their guests, and these not un- 
often make very liberal contributions to their monas- 
teries. In Nadiya, the birthplace of Chaitanya, there 
are several very flourishing monasteries where the Vish* 
nuvite ])ilgrim8 and sojourners are treated as honoured 

f uests, and provided with both food and shelter. The 
uperiors of these establishments have a very high 
position in their sect, though the alien rulers of the 
country have been led somehow to treat them as lodging 
Iiouse-keepers, and to subject them to a tax as such. 
The humiliation is felt by them very keenly, and it is 
much to be regretted that these leading Divines of one 
cf the most important sects in India should be so treated 
for a paltry revenue of about £40 per annum. 

The majority of the Chaitanite Babajis are of the 
^olean Sudra castes, the Kayastbas among them having 
generally the highest position, however much they may 
profess equality. The male element of the monastic 
orders consist to some extent of childless persons and 
persons who have suffered such bereavements as to make 
their life a burden to them. These are generally the 
most respectable members in their community.. There 
are among them many bad characters too. Jf proper 
enquiries w made, it may i 4 )pear that they havedn their 
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society many ex-convicts, criminals who have eluded 
the pursuit of the police, and persons who have been 
-excommunicated by their castemen for unholy love- 
making. The ranks of the Chaitanites, as of many other 
sects, are swelled also by bachelors and widowers unable 
to get a bride for marriage in orthodox form. 

The Chaitanite nuns are recruited chiefly from the 
superannuated unfortunates of the towns. The order 
is joined also by some of the unchaste widows of the 
lower classes. 

The dress of the Chaitanite monks consists of the usual 
Ungtdi and girdle, with a hahir has or outer garment, 
which is a jiiece of cotton cloth without border and 
about two yards in length. The hahir has is sometimes 
dyed yellow by means of turmeric. But generally the 

f arments of the Chaitanite monks are of white colour. 

heir dress, however, does not give to them the respect- 
able appearance that is imparted by the red garments 
of the Sankarite Dandis and Parama Hansas. The 
Chaitanites have great regard for the basil plant, and 
not only are their necklaces and rosaries made of basil 
beads, but they eat basil leaves with every article of 
food and drink. 

The Chaitanites paint their foreheads, in different 
manners, according to the directions of their teachers. 
There are always the usual perpendicular lines of the 
Vishnuvite. But at the bottom there is something like 
a bamboo leaf or b:isil leaf. The usual (painting mate- 
rial is the faint yellow of Gopi Chandan. The Chaita- 
nites paint not only their foreheads, but several oth^ 
parts of their body. They do not brand themselv^ 
like the Ramanujites or the Madhavites. But by 
means of engraved metallic stamps immersed in a 
solution of Gopi Chandan, they imprint daily on 
their arms and breasts the names of their deities. 
By such odd demonstrations of their devoutnesp^ 
«nd especially by painting the name Gpra ’’ on tbeir 
arm^ tod body, they m^^e themselves tbe butt of/^ 
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great deal of ridicule. The word Gora is a corrupted 
form of the Sanskrit word “ goura,” which means 
yellow, and is not only one of the many names of 
Chaitanya, but is applied also to the Englisli soldiers 
of the British Indian Army, as contra-distinguished 
from the Kala or the black sepoy soldiers. From this 
double sense of the word Gora, the point of the joke 
that is usually cracked, at the cost of a painted 
Chaitanite, may be easily understood. As the High- 
land regiments are called Nangta Gma in India, a 
Brahman wag would ask the Babaji to paint that ex- 
pression on his body, instead of having on it the word 
Gora alone unqualified by the adjective Jfangta or 
naked. 

Of all the great teachers of the world no one has 
done more to popularize religion than (Jhaitanya. As, 
on the one hand, a Chaitanite teacher need not either 
be a scholar or an eloquent speaker, so, on the other, 
anybody may at any time, and at any place, practise 
the cult. The operation is simplicity itself. The 
devout Chaitanite need not have a ])riest by his side for 
performing his worship. He has only to paint his body 
and to count his beads. The business does not require 
any elaborate preparation, or knowledge of Sanskrit 
•liturgy. The painting materials and the rosary of the 
Chaitanite are all his stock-in-trade, and these are so 
cheap and so handy that the poorest can afford to have 
them by his side at all times. The most potent engine 
invented by Chaitanya for spreading his religion is 
the musical procession called Sankirtan. The Hindu 
temples are places for silently offering flowers, money 
and other acceptable presents to the presiding deities. 
In no Hindu town is tnere any such place as a Christian 
church, or a Mahomedan mosque, wnere a priest might 
deliver a sermon. Then, again, to attract an audience 
by an impressive speech requires a kind of power which 
18 Very rare. But a Sankirtan party for patrolling 
Ibe streets may be organised without any difi^lty, and 
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is generally far more effective than a sermon, however 
eloquent 

Chaitanya’s object, like that of Buddha, was to attract 
an army of followers anyhow. But the prophet of 
Nadiya adopted a method which was far better calculated 
to serve his purpose than that of any other religious 
leader, ancient or modern. Buddha neglected the laity, 
and preached a religion which was very far from being 
intelligible to ordinary men. Chaitanya taught that 
Bhakti, or fervent devotion, was the only road towards 
God, and that Bhakti was of the following kinds 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


The devotion of a servant to his master. 


Do. 

friend to a friend. 

Do. 

parent to a child. 

Do. 

lady to her lover. 


Chaitanya recommended Badha worship, and taught 
that the best form of devotion was that which Badba, as 
the beloved mistress of Krishna, felt for him. Chaitanva’s 
cult is therefore called the Bhakti marga, or the road of 
fervent devotion, as contra-distinguished from th ^ Jnan 
marga of the learned Sanskritists, the Yoga marga of the 
poor illiterate Yogis, the Kanna marga of the priestly 
fenihmans, and the Pushni * marga of the Ballavites. 
To persons incapable of cherishing such feelings, Chai- 
tanya recommended the repeated utterance of the names, 
of Krishna and Hadha. Such practice gives an occupa- 
tion to votaries not inclined to think or work hard, 
and enables them to obtain a high character for piety 
at a very little cost. 

The most important feature in Chaitanya’s cult is the 
rejection of esoteric methods. The great Vishnuvite 
prophet of Bengal does not ask his followers to conceal 
anything, or to pretend to be what they are not. In 
these respects the Chaitanite cult differs very materially 
from the T^mtric faith. 

Before the time of Chaitanya, Mathura was the chief 
centre of Krishna worship, and Brindavan, the scene 


See p« 458, ant^n 
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of Krishna’s flirtations with the milk-maids, was 
actually a forest. Chaihinya, with his followers Rup 
and Sanatan, not only reclaimed that place, but after 
identifying the sacred spots in it which are specially 
named in the Purans, caused those big shrines to be 
built which formed the nucleus for the town that the 
place has now developed into. 

In the birthplace of Chaibinya, a temple for worship- 
ping his image was set up, it is said, in bis lifetime, by his 
second wife, Vishnu Priya Devi. The temple itself was 
washed away, at the end of the last century, by the ad^ 
joining river Bhagirathi. But the image had perhaps 
become valuable property, and was preserved by the de- 
scendants of Vishnu Priya’s father, although they were 
then staunch Saktas. During the palmy days of the 
Bakhi Rajas of Xadiya, the idol had, however, to be kept 
concealed. But when the celebrated Ganga Govind Sing 
became, by the favour of Hastings, the most powerful 
man in the country, he successfully j)rovented the Nadiya 
Rajas from persecuting the (luiitanites. A splendid 
shrine was built for the old image which had been, for 
a long time, kept concealed by the Gossains. Other 
shrines sprang up rapidly, and the Chaitanites are now 
about to be numerically the predominating element in 
the population of Nadiya. Ganga Govind himself built 
some splendid temples in the suburban village of Ram 
Ohandrapore to the north-west of the present town. 
But these temples were washed away by the Bhagirathi 
in the time of Lala Babu, the grandson of Ganga 
Govinda. Lala Babu made himself famous by becoming 
a Chaitanite mendicant. But instead of attempting to 
build new temples in or near Nadiya, he adopted the 
more ambitious programme of making Brindavan his 
head-quarters. He built a magnificent temple tbere^ 
and, by affecting a zeal for restoring to the locality its 
primeval condition, he managed to acquire, free of 
charge, almost all the villages which formed the scene 
of Krishna’s sports. Nadiya has since then been 
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neglected by the descendants of Ganga Govind. But, 
even without their patronage, the Chaiianite cult is now. 
under the aegis of British rule, flourishing in its birth- 
place. The saying that a prophet is never honoured 
in his own country enshrines an eternal truth, although 
it sounds somewhat paradoxical. But it is only a parti- 
cular case of the obvious truth embodied in the adage 
which says that no man can be a hero to his valet de 
chamhre. Nearly four hundred years have passed since 
Chaitanya left Nadiya for good. His highest ambition 
at that time was, according to his biographers, to make 
himself entitled to be treated with respect by the 
Brahmans of his native town. The Nadiya people,’ 
from generation to generation, continued to hate him. 
But just now there is a turn in the tide. The large, 
incomes cleared by the owners of the Chaitanite shrines, 
have opened the eyes of the Sakta Brahmans of the 
town to the advantages of the new cult, and already 
a good many of them are to be found with necklaces 
of basil Avood on their necks to denote that they are 
Chaitiinites in faith. Some of these new converts have 
already opened Chaitanite shrines, and if these become 
successful, as they now promise to be, there are likely to 
be more converts and more Chaitanite shrines. If the 
great projihet could now visit his birthplace, he might 
not yet receive that homage from his tellow-castemen 
which wiis the highest object of his ambition at the. 
beginning of his ministry. But what he would find 
would far exceed his most sanguine expectations. The 
sect that he organised has developed into a gigantic 
body which threatens to throw into shade the representa- 
tives of his old enemies, if not to make them all humble 
followers. 



CHAR XII.— THE SWAMI NARAYAN SECT 
OF GUJRAT. 

Tbb Swami Narayan sect, which is fast gaining 
ground in Gujrat, was founded by a Brahman of Kohil- 
khand^ who was apparently a Sankarite ascetic in his 
youth. His monastic name was Sahajanand, but he is 
now known by the name of Swami Xarayan, which he 
took up when he set himself up as a Yishnuvite teacher. 
He left his home in the year 1800 , and, in the course 
of his peregrinations, repaired to Gujrat, with the object 
apparently of visiting the places of pilgrimage in the 
province. While there, he was led to plac^ himself 
under a Guru, named Ramanand Swami, with whom 
he resided for some time in Junagarh, and afterwards 
at Abmedabad. At the latter place, Sabajanand, by 
bis learning and fascinating manners, drew round him- 
self such a large army of disciples as to excite the 
jealousy of the local Brahmans and magnates. To 
avoid being persecuted by them, he removed to the vil- 
lage of Jetalpur, twelve miles to the south of Abmeda- 
bad. Even here he was not allowed to remain in peace. 
On the pretence that there might be a collision between 
his followers and the other Hindus of the locality, he 
was arrested bv the officials of the Gaikwar and thrown 
into prison. This unjust and cruel treatment roused 
popular sympathy in his favour, and served onlv to 
increase his influence. Verses were published extolling 
his merits, and pronouncing curses against his persecu- 
tors. The result was that they were before long obliged 
( 472 ) 
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to release him. Thereapon he retired with his followers 
to Wartal, then a small Tillage, now a town, in the E[aim 
District of the Bombay Presidency. He had now 
arrived at the stage in his prophetic career, when it was 
necessary for him to build some temples and convents 
for giving a local habitation and footing to his cult. 
His popularity and fame were then at their height, and 
there could not be any difficulty in raising the neces- 
sa^ funds. 

The religion of Swami Narayan is a mixture of 
Laksmi worship and Radha worship, as would appear- 
from the fact that of his two principal temples at 
Wartal, one is dedicated to Narayan and Laksmi, and 
the other to Radha and Krishna. The worship of 
Krishna, in his character of Ranchor or fight-quitter, 
being very common in Gujrat, an image of the deity, re- 
presenting the part that he played in quitting Mathura 
is associated with those of ijaksmi and 2^rayan in 
the principal shrine. An image of Swami Narayan 
himself is similarly associated with those of Krishna 
and Radha in the second temple. The town of Ahmed- 
abad has also similar shrines of the Swami sect. In 
the Yallabhite sect, the Swami had very powerful 
enemies to deal with. Their power was so firmly 
established that it was no easy work to oust them, 
or even to attain a position of rivalry by their side. 
The Swami, therefore, proceeded very cautiously, and 
the same spirit still characterises not only his repre- 
sentatives at Wartal and Ahmedabad, but also his 
monks. The result is that though the Yallabhacharis 
have not yet lost much of the ground appropriated by 
them, and are yet in full possession of the middle classes, 
including the Baniyas, the Kunbis, the Ahirs and the 
K&yasths, yet the superior morality of the Swami Nara* 
yan has seriously undermined the power of the Maha^ 
rajas, and there are signs that their influence is waning.- 
The Swami Narayan sect is, on the contrary, in the 
foil vigour of youthful growth. The middle classes 
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being in the possession of the Vallabhites, the Swami,. 
from the necessity of his position, was obligeci to; 
admit to his faith the low castes such as the Dhobi, 
the Mochi, the Darzi and the Napit, who were rejected 
by the Vallabhites. But the Swami did not, on that 
account, fall very low in the estimation of his country- 
men. He maintained his dignity by keeping the un- 
clean castes at arm's length, and by ordaining that 
nowhere, except in Jagannath, shall cooked food or 
water be accepted from them, though it be the remains 
of an offering to Krishna. Thus, while the Swami 
secured for his sect the* adhesion of the low castes, 
he succeeded in maintaining for it a character for re- 
spectability that rendered it possible to attract followers, 
from even the highest castes. The total strength of the 
sect is at present about 200,000 souls. But the rule 
being that every person admitted to it should try to 
bring in at least six others, its number is fast increasing. 
As in almost every other Hindu sect, there are among 
the followers of Swami two classes of men, namely, men- 
dicants and householders. The number of mendicants 
exceeds 1,000. They are bound by their vows to live a 
life of celibacy. They serve as missionaries, and, in their 
proselytizing work, usually itinerate in pairs to cheer, 
support and watch each other. While at head-<juarters 
they live in the convents attached to their shrines. They 
have a regular manual of instructions and moral pre- 
cepts w'hich they distribute among the people in the 
manner of the Christian missionaries. 

The Swami Narayanis are re<^uired to wear two rosaries 
made of basil stems, one for Ivrishna and the other for 
liadha. The forehead mark of the sect is like the letter 
U with a circular spot in the centre representing Teeka. 
The females have to paint a circular mark with red 
powder of saffron. The mendicants of the sect wear 
the salmon-coloured dress of ascetics. 

Bishop Heber, in the course of one of his tours in 
Western India, had an interview with Swami Narayan,, 
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and the following is an extract from the interesting 
account that he has left of it : — 

About eleven o’clock, I had the expected visit from Svami-Nara* 
yana. Tho holy man was a middle>8iz^, thin, plain-looking persooy 
about roy own age, with a mild and diffident expression of counte- 
nance, but nothing about him indicative of any extraordinary talent 
Ho came in somewliat different style from all I had expected, having 
with him nearly two hundred horsemen. 'When I considered that 
1 had myself an escort of more than fifty horse I could not help 
smiling, though my sensations were in some degree painful and humi- 
liating at the idea of two rel^otis teachers meeting at the head of 
little armies, and filling the city which was the scene of this inter- 
view with the rattling of quivers, the clash of shields, and the tramp 
df the war-horse. Had our troops been opposed to each other, mine» 
though less numerous, would have been doubtless far more effective, 
from the superiority of arms and discipline. But in moral g^ndeur 
what a difference there was between his troops and mine ! Mine 
neither knew me tior cared for me, though they escorted me faith- 
fully. The guards of Svami-Narayana were his own disciples and 
enthusiastic admirers, men who liaa voluntarily repaired to hear his 
lessons, who now took a pride in doing him honour, and who would 
cheerfully fight to the last drop of blood rather than suffer a fringe 
of his garment to be handled roughly. In my own parish of Ho^ 
net there were once, perhaps, a few honest countrymen who felt 
something like this for roe, but how' long a time roust elapse before a 
Christian Minister in India can hope to oe thus loved ana honoured? 
-Chap. XXV. 



CHAP. XIII— MIRA BAI. 


Thb name of Mira Bai is highly revered among the 
Vishnnvites of. Western India, and especially among 
ihe Yallabhites. She cannot be said to have been the 
founder of any sect. But the author of the Bhakta 
Mala^ or biographical sketches of the Vishnuvite saints, 
gives a very prominent place to her in his book, 
and connects with her name a large number of legends 
of a more or less miraculous character. The following 
account of her life is taken from Wilson’s Hindu Sects : — 

Mira was the daughter of a pettv Raja, the sovereign of a place 
called Merta ; she was married to the Rana of Udayapur, but soon 
after being taken home by him, quarrelled with her motherdn-law, 
a worshipper of Devi, respecting compliance with the family adora- 
tion of that goddess, and was, in consequence of her persevering 
refusal to desert the worship of Krishna, expelled the Rana’sbed 
and palace : she appears to nave been treated, however, with consi- 
deration, and to nave been allowed an independent establishment, 
owing, probably, rather to the respect paid to her abilities, than a 
notion of her peraonal sanctity, although the latter was attested, if 
we may believe our guides, by her drinking unhesitatingly a draught 
of poison presented to her by her husband, and without its having 
the power to do her harm. In hor uncontrolled station, she adopted 
the worship of Ranachhor, a form of the youthful Krishna; she 
became the patroness of the vagrant Vaishnavas, and visited, in 
pilgrimage, Krindaban and Da^araka. Whilst at the latter, some per- 
secution of the Vaishnavas, at Udayapur, appears to have been insti 
tuted, and Brahmans were sent to bring her home from Dwaraka ; 
previously to departing, she visited the temple of her tutelary deity, 
to take leave or him, when, on the completion of her adorations, 
the image opened, and Mira leaping into the fissure, it closed, and 
she finally disappeared. In memory of this miracle it is said, that 
the image of Mira Bai is worshipped at Udayapur, in conjunction 
with that of Ranachhor. The Padas that induced this marvel, and 
which are current as the compositions of Mira Bai are the two 
following 

Pada i.~Oh, Sovereign Ranachhor, give me to make Dwaraka my 
abode : with thy shell, disciui, mace, and lotus, dispel the fear of 

( 476 ; 
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Yama : eternal rest is visitingf thy sacred shrines ; supreme delight is 
the clash of thy shell and cymtuds : I have abandoned my love, my 
possessions, my principality, my husband. Mira, thy servant, comes 
to thee for refuM : oh, take her wholly to thee. 

Fada 2.— If wou knowest me free from stain, so accept me : save 
thee, ^ere is none other that will show me compassion : do thou, 
then, have mercy on me : let not weariness, hunger, anxiety, and 
restlessness, consume this frame with momentary decay. Lord 
of Mira, Girdhara*her beloved, accept her, and never let her be 
separated from thee. 

There may be a sabstratnm of trath in the account 
of Mira’s life summarised in the above. But as the 
greater part of it is Mrell calculated to make the inmates 
of royal zenanas unduly favourable towards the Vishnu- 
vite religion and the Vishnnvite mendicants, the mira- 
culous features of the story cannot but be attributed to 
the inventive genius of some clever Krishna-worshipping 
monks. It involves a phase of clerical politics which is 
well worth studying. To the sharp man nothing is 
impossible. His ambition knows no bounds, and of him 
it may be truly said that 

stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

The Ranas of Udaipore should have given an em- 

S hatic denial to the whole story. But the bait of re- 
acted glory was made too alluring, and they could not 
avoid falling into the trap. 



CHAP. XIV. -THE MAHAPURUSHIA SECT 
OP ASSAM. 

The Mahapurushia is the most important of the 
Vishnuvite sects in Upper Assam. It was founded by 
a Kayastha bearing the name of Sankar Dev. It is 
said that his father was a native of Upper Indio, and 
that he himself was born at a place called Alipukhori 
in Assam in the year 1448 A.D. He received a sound 
education in Sanskrit in his boyhood, and, in the 
course of his peregrinations as a pilgrim, is said to 
have visited Nadiva, and to have been initiated in the 
Vaishnava faith tliere by Chaitanva. Sankara wrote 
some original works on the Vaislmava faith, besides 
translating into Assamese the Bhagavat and some other 
important Vishnuvite Purans. In Assam there are 
several monasteries appertaining to the sect. These are 
called Satra, and are usually presided over by a Supe- 
rior of the Kalita caste. The most important parts of a 
Satra are the Nam Ghar and the Bhaona Ghar. The 
Nam Ghar is the chapel where the followers of^the 
faith meet together for recitations and songs involving 
frequent mentions of the several names of Vishnu. 
Sankara was opposed to idolatry. But in the Nam 
Ghar there is always a copy of the Bhagavat enthroned 
on a dais. Every Satra has also, among its objects 
of worship, a block of stone with the footprint of 
Sankara engraved thereon. The followers of the faith 
reverentially offer their adoration to these footprints. 
The Bhaona Ghar corresponds to the Nat Mandir or 
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dancing-hall of the Hindu shrines in Bengal. Sankar 
wrote some dramatic works of a religious nature, and 
the Bhaona Ghar serves the purpose of theatres for 
exhibiting these. 

The most important of the Satras are at Bardowa, in 
the District of Nowgong, and at Barpeta in the District 
of Gowhati. The mendicants of the Mahapurushia sect 
are called Kevalia. For the accommodation of these 
there are large convents attached to most of the 
Satras. Female devotees are allowed to live in the 
Satras, but are not allowed to mix with the other sex 
at the time of worship. The tombs of Sankar Deva and 
his principal disciple, Madhav Deva, are to be found in 
the Barpeta Satra. 



PARrr V. 

THE SEMI-VISHNUVITE AND GUKU- 
WORSHIPPING SECTS. 

CHAP. I.— THE DISREPUTABLE CHAITANITE 
SECTS OF BENGAL. 

From what has been already said about the Chaita- 
nite sect, it would appear that its respectable members 
are of the following classes : — 

The Gossains, who are the descendants of the disciples of 
Chaitanya. 

2, The Vrikats, who are celibates. 

3. The lay followers of the faith. 

The position of the lay followers depend » upon their 
secular condition and caste status, and the fact of their 
professing the Chaitanite faith does not elevate or 
lower them in public estimation. The Gossains, who are 
Brahmans, are generally looked down upon by the non- 
Ohaitanites on account of their being in the habit of 
administering the sacrament of the mantra to the low 
castes, and accepting their hospitality. The aristocratic 
Brahmans generally avoid eating any cooked food in 
the house of a Chaitanite Brahman. But alliances by 
marriage between the two classes take place ver^ fre- 
quently, and the Gossains have, generally speaking, a 
respectable position in Hindu society. They dress and 
live like householders. 
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The majority of the Vrikats are men of the clean 
Sudra castes. They are bound to a life of celibacy, 
and, theoretically at least, they hate female society to 
such an extent that they cannot allow a woman to cook 
their food. They are mostly cenobites, living in monas- 
teries which are supported by their disciples, and by 
the lay members of their sect. Very few of them have 
to beg for food from door to door. Some of them have 
a little education, and pass some portion of their time 
in studying the religious literature of their sect, and 
in giving recitations which are attended by their co- 
religionists in the neighbourhood. The majority of 
them are quite illiterate, and fritter away their time in 
a weary round of ablutions, body painting and counting 
of beads. They have a peculiar but not very graceful 
uniform. Their position in their sect is very high, but 
in Hindu society generally they are looked down upon, 
more or less, as charlatans. 

Besides the Vrikats, who never marry, and do not 
admit having any connection with any female, there are 
some classes of Chaitanites who dress and make their 
toilet like monks, but have some females regularly and 
openly associated with them. All these have, generally 
speaking, a very low position in society. They are 
divided into the following classes : — 

1. Sanjogi. 3. Sahajia. 

2. Spashta Dayaka. 4. Nara. 

5. BauU 

Sanjogis. — The Sanjogis, as their name implies, 
are married men. They live, work and dress like 
householders. They are mostly descended from the 
unfortunates of the towns. 

Spashia Dayakas . — ^The Spashta Dayakas are a semi- 
Inonastic order. They assume the garb of mendicants. 
But their monks and nuns live together in the same, 
monastery, and it is hardly necessary to say what their 
mutual relationship is understood to be. It is only the 
low castes that get themselves admitted to the order» 
B, HO 31 
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The so<oalled monks of this sect may be recognised at 
onoe by the single string of basil bead necklace which 
they wear. The nnns of the sect shave their heads 
clean, with only a taft in the centre. The forehead 
mark of the Soashta Dayaka is slightly smaller than 
that of the other Chaitiwites. The Spashta Dayaka 
monks and nuns openly join together in dancing and 
singing. 

The Sahajias . — The Sahajias r^resent the most 
developed form of Radha worship. They inculcate that 
every man is Krishna, and that every woman is Radha. 
They also profess that no man or woman need be 
attached to a single Quru. The result of these doctrines 
is the utter absence of any bar to promiscuous inter- 
course, and the full play of the inclinations and impulses 
of the parties. 

Ifara Neii . — The Nara Neris are very low class 
Chaitanites. A Nara is a male ; and a Neri is his 
female associate. Their peculiarity is that the husband 
and wife sing and beg together, and not separately. 
They generally wear a coat of Kantha or rags patchy 
together. The following is a translation of a Bengali 
song giving a very comic description of the duties of 
the female associate : — 


If you want Goar, you must be prepared to carry on your shoulder 
my ^ntha (bed sb^ of rags.) 

You must carry my Kantha and accompany me in my eleemosy. 
nary tours. 

You must sleep at night under the shade of some tree, and prepare 
esety now and then my pipe of hemp. 

If you want Oour, you must carry on your shoulders my Kantha. 


In the original the song is veiy amusing. 

The Bard *. — ^The name of this sect is derived from 
the Sanskrit word *' Batnl,” which means a madman. 
The Banls are low class men, and make it a point tc 
appear as dirty as posrible. They have a regular uni- 
form, which consists of a cone-s£nped sknll cap and a 
dong jacket of dirty rags patched together, extending 
Itom the shoulders to the lower parts of the legs. Nw 
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only their dress^ bat their musical instruments, their 
dancing, and their songs are all characterised by a 
kind of queemess \rhich makes them very amusing. 
The quaint allegories and the rustic philosophy of their 
songs are highly appreciated by the low classes. Their 
exhibitions are upon the whole so enjoyable that, in most 
of the important towns of Bengal, amateur parties ef 
Bauls have been organised who cause great merrimeni;, 
on festive occasions, by their mimicry. 

The Bauls are spoken of as Vaishnavas ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, they are a godless sect. They do not 
worship any idols, and, on that account, their religion 
may be regarded as a very advanced one. But accord*^ 
ing to their tenets, sexual indulgence is the most 
approved form of religious exercise, and it is said that 
they have been known to drink a solution made from- 
human excretions. The moral condition of these and 
some of the other sects, such as the Karta Bhajas,: 
Margis, Bija Margis, Paitu Dasis, Apapanthis and the 
Satnainis, is deplorable indeed, and the more so as there 
is no sign of any effort in any quarter to rescue them. 
Aristocratic Brahmanism can only punish them by* 
keeping them excluded from the pale of humanity^ 
The modern religions can afford to give them better trea^ 
ment. But they seem to be considered as too low or 
incorrigible by even the proselytising religions. If the 
Ohaitanite Gossains, Christian Missionaries or Maho- 
medan Mullas could reclaim these they would be entitled 
to the everlasting gratitude of mankind. 
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§ 1. — The Radha BallahhU. 

It has been seen already that the earlier Krishna- 
worshipping sects associated with him his married 
wives, and that they do not even now offer any adora- 
tion to his mistress Radha. The neglect of the worship 
of Lakshmi, and the adoration of Radha as the consort of 
Krishna, originated probably in the fifteenth century, 
and it seems that it was either Nimbaditya or Chaitanya 
who introduced it. The Radha Ballabhi sect, which 
gives greater importance to the worship of Radha than 
to that of Krishna himself, was founded, it is said, by 
one Hari Vans, who lived at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Some say that the Radha Ballabhi is a sub-sect 
of the Vallavabites. The Radha Vallabhis have their 
head-quarters in Vrindaban. Radha Vallabhite Gossains 
and shrines are to be found in every part of Upper India* 

§ 2. — The Sdkhi Bhavas. 

The S&khi Bhava sect acquired some importance 
about half a century ago, and at that time included in it 
a few of the best men of the country. But it seems 
to be now nearly extinct. Its members were taught to 
regard themselves as Siikhis or the female companions 
of Radha, and, in order to approach that character to 
the utmost extent possible, some of the Sakhi Bhavas 
went the length of assuming the female dress and 
wearing female ornaments. The^ also feigned some 
physiou conditions which are possible only to women. 
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CHAP. III.— THE DISREPUTABLE GURU- 
WORSHIPPING SECTS OF BENGAL. 

§ 1 . — The KaTtabhajas. 

The word Karta literally means a “doer.” In the 
vernacular of Bengal it is used as the designation of 
the executive head of a joint family. The expression 
Kartabhuja may be translated into English as the 
adorers of the headman.’’ The Kartabhaja sect 
is the most important of the class that may be called 
as Ouru-worshippers in Bengal. It was founded by a 
man of the Saugopa caste, named Ham Sarana Pal, 
who was an inhabitant of the village of Ghoshpara, in 
the vicinity of the Kanchrapara Station of the Eastern 
Bengal Rsiilway. Like most of the other latter-day 
prophets, he professed to have derived his powers from 
an invisible teacher. The Aulia Gossain, whom he 
acknowledged as the source of his inspiration, was in 
all probability a pure myth, invented by him for 
being better able to impress upon his followers the 
importance of having a Guru. After Ram Saran’s 
death, ho was succeeded by his vridow, generally known 
by the name of Sachi Mayi. After her death the 

f addi of the Guru was occupied by his son Bam 
)ulal Pal, and he was succeeded by his son Ishwar 
Pal. The sect seems to be still flourishing as in the 
time of the original founder. 

Like most other sect founders, Ram Saran was a man 
of great originality. To be ready with a pretext for 
exacting money from his followers, he declared that 
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he was the proprietor of every human body, and that 
he was entitled to claim rent from every human being 
for allowing his soul to occupy his body. The idea 
is very similar to that involved in toe Mahratta 
claim of chouth^ and has, though on a much smaller 
scale, served very similar purposes. To enforce his 
right, and to give a pecuniary interest to his followers, 
the Karta appoints the chief men among the latter as 
his bailiffs and agents for collecting his revenue. The 
majority of the dupes of the ^ect are women who 
readily pay the small tax that is demanded of them, 
for toe sake of securing long life to their husbands 
and children. Each agent of the Karta is generally 
on very intimate terms with a childless and friendless 
rwidow in the village or group of villages entrusted to 
his charge, and through the instrumentality of this 
woman ne is able to hold secret meetings which are 
attended by all the female votaries within bis juri.sdic- 
.tion, and in which he plays the part of Krishna. 

The agents of the Karta are required to pay over 
their collections to him, at a grand levee held by him 
at his family residence in the month of March. At 
this time the Karta performs the most astounding 
miracles. Leprosy, blindness, deafness and every kind 
'of malady which the medical science deems as incur- 
able, are said to be cured by the Guru of the Kartabbajas 
in the course of a few moments. When a very largo 
^number of persons are interested in propping up a 
myth, it is no wonder that it should find ready believers. 
To give to the reader an idea of the process by which 
miracles are achieved by the Karta, I may relate here 
what I once heard about the experiences of a blind 
man at one of the annual levees at Ghoshpara. The 
crowd was great, but somehow he managed to elbow his 
way through it, and to bring his case to uie notice of the 
Karta. Quite suddenly he was seized by some attend- 
-ants^ and taken to the side of a tank within the 
premises. He was there laid on the ground, and, while 
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holding him fast to it, some of them commenced to 
mb the sockets of his eyes with sand, in the most 
violent manner. While the process was going on, they 
vociferonsly enquired every now and then whether 
his eyesight was restored or not. Finding no other 
way of escape from the excruciating torture to which 
he was being subjected, the man, after a while, gave an 
answer in the affirmative, and then there was a shout 
of “ Sachi Mayi-ki-Jai,” which resounded through the 
whole village. He was made to bathe in the tank for 
washing away the sand, and being clad in a new dhooti 
he was given something like the honour of a Roman 
triumph. He was borne aloft on the air, and taken 
through the crowd with the same vociferous shouts, and 
the same declarations to the effect that the blindnnan 
was restored his eyesight through the mercy of Sachi 
Mayi. After this advertisement of the miracle, the 
subject of it was deported from the village in such 
manner as to render it impossible for anyone among 
the crowd of pilgrims to make any independent enquiry 
about the matter. Perhaps the sequel was that one of 
the attendants represented himself as the blind man 
restored to his eyesight. 

The Kartabhajas have no distinguishing marks, 
nor have they any sacred literature which they can 
tall their own. They have no monasteries or mendicants. 

The formula for toe first initiation of a person to the 
Kartabhaja seot is : “ The spiritual teacher alone has 
real existence.” When the neophyte has made sufficient 
progress in spirituality then the teacher whispers in 
ms ears another formula, of which the following is a 
translation ; — 

The great lord Anlia » the head of all. I more about accordiiig 
to your pleasure. I do not live apart from you for a moment. I am 
always with yon, O great lord. 

The exhibition of fervid love is the only form of 
religions exercise practbed by the Kartabhajas. . They 
dq not worship any god or goddess. At their Sficret 
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nootnrnal meetings they sing some songs regarding 
Anlia Gossain, Krishna or Gonranga, and while some 
of the party become so affected as to fall in a swoon, 
the rest anxiously repeat the name of H&ri in their 
(Bars in order ostensibly to restore them to their senses, 
but in reality to render undue familiarity justifiable. 
What the results of such practices are may be easily 
imagined. 

§ 2. — The Pratap Chandi Sect. 

The Pratap Chandi sect is said to have been founded 
by the unfortunate Raja Pratap Chand of Burdwan. 
He was the only son of Maharaja Tej Chand by 
his first wife. Pratap’s mother died when he was very 
young, and his father took another wife named Rani 
Kamal Kumari. From his boyhood Pratapa showed 
great favour to the mendicants that visited Burdwan, 
and passed a considerable portion of his time in their 
company. As he was by caste a Punjabi Kshettri, 
it is quite possible that, among the mendicants that 
paid him court, there were some spies from Lahore. 
However that may have been, he became very much 
disgusted with tne kind of life that bis father led, 
and the amount of power that was given in the manage- 
ment of affairs to Paran Babu, the brother of Rani 
Kamal Kumari. Things had become intolerable 
enough, and when Tej Chandra, in his old age, married 
a daughter of Paran Babu, Pratap made one despi^rate 
effort to bring bis father to his senses. Leaving the 
palace of Burdwan, he repaired to Kalna, and after living 
there for some time gave out that be was serionsW ill. 

His object in doing so was to test bis father’s afmction 
for him, and also to extricate him from the surroundings 
by which Rani Kamal Kumari and her brother, Paran, 
kept him enmeshed. Maharaja Tej Chand actually 
started from Burdwan with a view to see his son at 
Kalna. But the intrigues of the Rani and her brother 
led him to discontinue nis journey, and to trace his steps 
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back to his palace. To please his son, the old Raja sent 
two lacs or rupees to him for his death-bed expenses, 
but that served only to provoke him all the more. It 
was given out in Kalna one evening that he was dead. 
A part of the foreshore of the. river Bhagirathi at 
Kalna was enclosed by screens, and while a fnneral 
OTre was made to burn within it, the Raja effected 
his^ escape in a boat which had been brought for him. 
It is believed that he went directly to Lahore, and that 
he left Lahore only when he heard of the death of his 
father. In the meantime Paran had managed to get 
one of his sons adopted by Maharaja Tej Chand, and 
when Pratapa arrived at Bardwan, Paran had so 
managed matters that the real heir-at-law fonnd it 
impossible to get admission to his palace. Pratapa then 
tried to take possession of Kalna. But the Collector 
of Burdwan befriended Paran and his son, and while 
the Raja and his men were sleeping in a steamer, they 
were taken bv surprise by the troops sent against them. 
Several members of the Raja’s retinue were killed by 
the musketry fire which was opened against them. 
The Rajah effected his escape by throwing himself 
overboard, and swimming across the river. He was 
arrested afterwards and hauled up before a criminal court 
on a charge of rioting. The best men among the 
witnesses deposed in favour of his identity, and the only 
men that swore against him were either the relatives of 
Paran, or persons well known as being capable of per- 

C . However, the evidence in his favor was disbe- 
>d, and he was sentenced to suffer incarceration 
for six months. After his release, he was still the idol 
of the people, and, at this time, he organised the sect 
which bears his name. Like that of the Kartabhajas, 
it favoured esoteric worship, and it very seldom came 
prominently to public notice. Nevertheless it flourisln 
ed all the same at one time. Its ramifications extended 
to the remotest villages in the province. It seems to 
he dying out now. 



CHAP. IV.— THE GURU-WORSHIPPING AND 
. DISREPUTABLE SECTS OP UPPER INDIA. 

§ 1. — The SaJimami Sect of Oude. 

The Satnami sect of Onde was founded by one 
Jagjivandas^ a Ksatriya who lived about a century 
ago, and was an inhabitant of the village of Sardahia 
bn the bank of the Saruju. He died at Kotwa, a place 
lying midway between Ajodhya and Lucknow. He 
wrote several tracts inculcating, like the other sect 
founders, absolute indifference to the world and implicit 
obedience to the spiritual guide. Among his followers 
there are both householders and mendicants. The former 
recognise the distinctions based on caste ; but, like the 
mendicants of the other Indian sects, the Satnami 
monks, though recruited from different castes, stand on 
the same footing. The Satnami mendicants do not beg 
from door to door, but are supported by the lay mem* 
bers of their sect. They have several convents, the 
chief one being at Kotwa where Jagjiwan’s tomb is still 
in existence. The heads of the Satnami convents are 
^dressed as Saheb. The inferior mendicants use the 
surname of Das or slave. A Satnami mendicant may 
be known at once by his red coat, his skull cap of red 
dolour, his perforated mantle, and the perpendicular 
inark painted with ashes or Shama Hindi clay, and 
extending from the tip of the nose to the uppermost 
part of the forehead. 

' ' The lay members of the sect are initiated in the Ran^* 
worshipping cult, and are taught to repeat a long 

( m ) 
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Eormnla giving pre-eminence to the great hero god of 
jOnde. The mendicants are also initiated in the same 
mantra, and to that extent their creed is nnexception- 
able. But like the Banls of Bengal they are said to 
{unctise the horrible rite called the Gayatri Kriya, 
.4rhich is nothing more or less than the drinking of a 
lolntion of the secretions and excreta of the hnman 
body. 

The Satnamis do not worship any idol. They are 
strict vegetarians and teetotalers. 

§ 2 . — The PaXiu Daa Sect. 

The Paltn Dasi sect is essentially of the same 
character as the Satnamis. The Paltn Basis have 
their chief monastery in Ajodhya. The mendicants of 
the sect wear yellow garments and cap. Some of 
them allow their hirsute appendages to grow without 
limit, while others shave their heads and moustaches 
clean. They accost each other saying “Satyaram.” 
They are found chiefly in Ajodhya, Lucknow and 
Nepal. They are said to perform the Gayatri Kriya 
like the Satnamis. The sect was founded by one Paltn 
Das about the same time as that of the Satnamis. 

§ 3 . — The Appa Panthis. 

The Appa Pantha sect was founded by one Munna 
Das, who was a goldsmith by caste, and who was an 
inhabitant of a place called Marwa to the west of 
Ajodhya. The Appa Panthis are practically semen 
worshippers. They dress like the Paltn Dasis. 

§ 4 . — The Bija Margie and Margie. 

The Bija Margis and Marms are found chiefly in 
Kathiwar. The monks of the sect have each a nun 
associated with him, whom he would place at the dis- 
posal of any male member of the Hindu community, 
on payment of a reasonable fee, and on condition of 
observing oertun rites. The monks practically serve 
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as panders of their wives. This is the pecnliar and 
the most extraordinary feature of the Bija Margi onli. 
■There are many religions which sanction murder, rapinot 
drinking, debauohery and adultery. But Ae sect 
under notice is perhaps the only one in the world 
which expressly sanctifies pandering of the worst kind. 
The Bij Margis have, it is said, many other horrible 
practices. 



CHAP. V.~THE MINOB GURU-WORSHIPPING 
SECTS OF BENGAL. 

§ !• — The Bala Ilari Sect. 

This sect was founded about half a century ago by a 
man of the sweeper caste named Bala Hari. He was in 
his youth employed as a watchman in the service of a local 
family of zemindars, and being very cruelly treated for 
alleged neglect of duty he severed his connection with 
them. After wandering about for some years, he set him- 
self up as a religious teacher, and attracted round him 
more than twenty thousand disciples. The most import- 
ant feature of his cult was the hatred that he taught his 
followers to entertain towards Brahmans. He was quite 
illiterate, but he had a power of inventing puns by 
which he could astonish his audience whenever he 
talked or debated. His widow inherited not only his 
position, but all his powers. 1 met her in the year 
1872. Her first question to me was about my caste. I 
knew well about the hatred of the sect towards Brah- 
mans, and instead of mentioning that I was a Brahman, 
1 used a pun to say that I was a human being. She 
was very much pleased, and after offering me a seat she 
went on propounding the tenets of her sect. The 

f reater part of her utterances was meaningless jargon, 
ut she talked very fluently and with the dign^ of a 
person accustomed to command. Though a Hari by 
caste, she did not hesitate to offer me her hos{)itality. 
I dedined it as politely as I could, but considering the 
( 493 ) 
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courtesy that she showed to me, I could not but feel 
some regret that the barrier of caste rendered it quite 
imTOSsible for me to comply with her request. 

The followers of Bala Hari have no peculiar sect 
marks or uniform. Some members of toe sect are in 
the habit of begging for food from door to door. They 
are known not only by the absence of sect marks on 
their person, but also by their refraining from mention- 
ing the name of any god or goddess at the time of 
asking for alms. 

§ 2. — The Kali Kumari Sect of East Bengal. 

The following account of the Kali Kumari sect of 
East Bengal is taken from Babu Guru Prasad Sen’s 
Irdroduction to the Stmlg of Hinduism 

In the district of Dacca one Kali Kumar Tafrore became the centre 
ol a religion, the like of which sways the masses every now and then. 
Kali Kumar knew only the ordinary Ben^li* which fitted him to be 
gonuuhta of a rich widow, of the lUyastha caste of his village. 
Beyond the Gayatri^ he did not know anything of the Vedag, and, ae 
for the Ptfrdftos, he knew as much as a Bengali Brahman, or a 
Bhadralog would know from recitations thereof by others, and no^ 
by reading them in the original for himself. Nor was there any 
peculiar sanctity in his life, as the mode of business which he follow- 
ed shows. Yet it came to be known that be had cured some cases of 
incurable diseases. His fame spread, and, within a short time, his 
home became something like a splendid fkir, where a vast mass of 
people congregated every day from all rarts of the district, some to 
get tbemselves treated for diseases, and others to have a look at a 
real live god. The prescribed mode of treatment which is said to 
have been very snccessful was nothing else than bathing three times 
a day, believing in the divinity of Kali Kumar T^re, taking in a 
little ball of earm from Kali Kumar’s house, and giving a Han-loot. 
A warrant of arrest was issued by the 8ub<divisional Officer, in con- 
nection with something which Kali Kumar did with remurd to his 
business as a gomaMto, and before it could be execute, he died,, 
«nd the religion of which he became the temporary centre died with 
him. At one time hli followers could be counted by lacs. 



PART VL 

RELIGIONS INTENDED TO BRING 
ABOUT UNION BETWEEN THE HIN- 
DUS AND THE MAHOMEDANS. 

CHAP. I.— THE KABIR PANTHIS. 

The Mahomedans established their empire in India 
in the thirteenth century, and within less than two 
hundred years, sects began to be organised with the 
avowed object of bringing about a fusion of the creeds 
professed by the rulers and the ruled. The experi- 
ments that were made did not prove very successful. 
But their moral effect was great, and they tended at 
least to soften the bitterness between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans, and to establish greater harmony, 
than would otherwise have been possible. Among the 
noble teachers who undertook to bridge over the gulf, 
the van was led hy a low caste poet named Eabir who 
lived at the end of the fifteentn century. Chaitanya 
admitted some Mahomedan disciples. But the Radmu- 
worshipping religion which he inculcated had nothing 
in common with the pure monotheism of the Arabuui; 
prophet Eabir sought to create a new platform on 
which both Hindus and Mahomedans could meet with-^ 
out departinj^ ver^ considerably from the fundamental 
tenets of their original creeds. 

Eabir is usualfy said to have been a Jolaha or 
Uahomedan weaver. His Mahomedan followers believo 
( 495 ) 
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him to have been a Mahomedan. But, according 
to his Hindu biographers, he was the child of a 
Brahman widow, and having been abandoned by his 
mother, was taken possession of and brought up by a 
Jolaha. Kabir is said to have been a disciple of 
Ramanand, and his religion is in fact a form of the 
Ramait cult. Kabir did not deny the existence of the 
Hindu deities ; but he declared that their worship, and 
the performance of the rites prescribed by the Shastras, 
were quite unnecessary. Kabir admitted Mahomedans 
among his followers, and strongly criticised the faith 
and practices of both Hindus and Mahomedans. Kabir 
recommended the adoration of the Divinity under the 
name of Rama, and his followers generally worship 
Rama as the supreme god. The Kabirite monks wor- 
ship the spirit of* Kabir. The priests of the sect do not 
administer any mantra to their followers. The latter 
accost the former by J^aying either “ Dandpat” or 
“ Bandgi ” or “ Ram Ram.” The spiritual superiors 
respond to the salute by uttering the formula Guru 
ki Daya,” which means the mercy of the preceptor.”i 

The followers of Kabir have no peculiar dress. Some 
of them wear necklaces of basil beads, and paint their 
foreheads in the same manner as the Ramats. But they 
do not admit the necessity of these symbols. Kabir 
was a great controversialist himself. But to his follow- 
ers, he recommended the practice of hypocrisy in order 
to avoid polemics. His advice to them w^as — 

Shah se liiliye shah se miliye shah ka Ujiye nam 
Han Ji Han Ji shahse kijiye wosa apna gam, 

TramlatUm Associate and mix with all, and take the names of 
all ; say to every one, yes sir, yes sir. Abide in your own abode. 

A large part of the low caste population of Central 
and Western India are followers of Kabir. In Bengal 
and Southern India there are very few resident Kabi<» 
rites. But there is hardly a town in India where 
strolling beggars may not be found singing songs of 
Kabir in original, or as translated in the local dialects. ^ 



CHAR II.~HISTORY OF THE SIKH FAITH. 

§ 1. — Nanak^ the first Sikh Guru, 

The religion of the Sikhs, like that of Kabir, was 
originally meant to bring about union between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans. But the actual result 
was very different from what had been contemplated. 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was a con- 
temporary of Kabir, Chaitanya, Ballavachari and Martin 
Luther. In all probability Nanak was a disciple 
of Kabir. At any rate, the ethics and theology of 
the great poet and moral teacher made a profound 
impression upon him. The programme that he chalked 
out for himself was to bring about that much-desired 
peace between the Hindus and the Mahomedans, which 
was impossible, while the latter were under the belief 
that there was great merit in spreading their religion 
by means of the sword. 

Nanak was a Kshettri of the Bedi clan. His father 
Kalloo was a resident of the village of Tilwandi, a 
place about sixty miles to the north of Lahore. 
iSfanak himself was not born there. When pregnant, 
his mother, in accordance with the time-honoured 
oustom of the country, was taken to her father*s 
house ; and the honour of being the birthplace of 
the first Sikh Guru belongs to the village of Mam 
near Kot Katohwa, where his maternal grandfather had 
his residence. Nanak was married at a very early age, 
and his father tried hard to set him up in some kind 
of business. But he had an irresistible ambition for 
B, HO ( 497 ) 32 
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the position of ii religious teacher ; and neither the 
remonstrances of his father, nor the blisses of domestic 
life that awaited him at home, could dissuade him 
from the line that he was bent upon adopting. He 
travelled to many distant plaices, aind, in the course of 
his j)eregrinations, is saiid to have visited Mecca. 

Nanak’s religion maiy be described briefly as a 
Hinduised form of Mahomedanism or a Mahoinedainised 
form of Hinduism. He aidinitted the mission of Maho- 
met, aind regarded himself as a successor to the Arai- 
bian prophet. But with this attitude towards the 
Mahomedan faiitb, Xainak did not deny the existence of 
the Hindu gods and goddesses, amd he only deprecated 
their worship. Like Mahomet, Xanaik incnlcaited the 
worship of a Supreme Deity. The exact miture 
of his views on the subject may be gaithered from the 
following : — 

A hundred thousand of Mahomeds, a million of Brahmas, 
Vishniis, and a hun<lred thousami Ramas, stand at tho ^atc of the 
Most Hijch a these all perish, Gori alone is immortal. Vet men who 
unite in the praise <if Gorl, are not ashamed of living; in contention 
with each other. Ho alone is a true Hindu whoso heart is just, and 
he only is a good Mussulman whose life is pure. 

AVhutever might have been his views about th(» other 
prophets that lived before him, Nanak believed in his 
own mission and called upon hi.s followers to have faith 
in him. It is said of him ; — 

One day Nanak heanl a voice fi*om above, exclaiming, * Nanak 
approach . He replie<l ‘ Oh God ! what power have 1 to stand in Thy 
presence?’ The voice said, ‘ close thine eyes.* Nanak shut his eyes 
and advanced : he was told to look up : ho did so, and heard the 
word. * wa* ! or ‘ mil dotM /’ pronounced five times, and then ‘ ica / 
Ouruji, or mil done / Teaeher* After this God sai<l ‘ Nanak ! I have 
sent thee into the world in the Kaliyuga (or depraved age)— go and 
b^rmy name!* Nanak said, Oh God ! how can I bear the mighty 
burthen ? If my age was extended to tens of millions of years, if I 
drank of immortality, and mv eyes were fonnod of the sun and moon, 
and were never closed, still Oh God ! I could not presume to 
take charge of Thy wonderful name ! * I will be thy Guru * Teacher, 
said God, and thou shalt be a Guru to all mankind, thy sect 
shall be great in the world, and thy word “ Puri Puri I** the word 
of the Bairagi is ** Ram ! Ram !” that of the Sanyasi, ** Om Nama 
Narayan 1” and the word of the Yogis “ Ades ! Ades !*’ and the 
salutation of the Mahomedans is SaXam Alikum ” and that of the 
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Hindus ** Bam ! Bam !” but the word of thy sect shall be **Guru** and 
I will fotgive the crimes of thy disciples. The place of worship of 
the Bairaf^is is called Ram Sala ; that of Yods, Asan ; that of the 
Sanyas is Mat ; but that of thy tribe shall be Dharma Sala. Thou 
must teach unto thy followers three lessons —the first, to worship my 
name ; the seconif, charity ; the third, ablution. Hiey must not 
abandon the world, and they must do ill to .no being ; for into every 
being have I infused breath ; and whatever I am, thou art, for 
between us there is no difference. It is a blessing that thou ait sent 
into the Kaliyuga. After this ‘ wa ! Guru’ or * tosR done/ Teacher! 
was pronounced from the mouth of the Most High Guru or t^her 
(God) and Nanak came to give light and freedom to the universe. 

Thus like Mahomet and Christ, Nanak professed to 
be the representative of the Most High, the only dif- 
ference being that while Christ called himself the son 
of God, and Mahomet made his followers believe that 
he was the trusted agent or ambassador of the Almighty, 
Nanak assumed a relationship which, though not identi- 
cal with any affected by any one before him, w'as equally 
intelligible to both the Hindus and Mahomedans of 
India. Nanak declared that he had the honour of having 
God Almighty for his own Guru, and that he was 
appointed by the Deity himself to be the Guru of 
mankind. By adopting this attitude Nanak not only 
showed great originality, but struck a chord in the 
hearts of his countrymen which could not fail to secure 
him their reverence and affection. As a disciple has 
not necessarily all the powers of the Guru, Nanak, in 
the above legend, takes care to attribute to God 
Almighty the observation that there was no difference 
between Him and His duly appointed disciple. 

As Nanak took the name of Guru, his disciples call 
themselves Sikhs, the designation being a corrupted 
form of the Sanskrit word Shishi/a, which means a 
disciple, Nanak had a large number of followers from 
an early p*eriod of his ministry. One of them was 
Mardana, who was a Mussulman by birth. Of the other 
followers of the first Sikh Guru, the two most celebrated 
were Boodha and Lehna, the former a Jat, and the latter 
a Kshettri of the Tihan clan. Nanak set aside the 
claims of his own sons, and appointed Lehna, to whoni h^ 
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cave the name of Angat, to be his successor. Nanak 
aied at Kirtipore on the bank of the Ravi in the year 
1539 A.D. Tlie village is now one of the principal 
places of Sikh pilgrimage, thougli the tomb has been 
washed away by the river. Nanak liad two sons named 
Lutchmi Das and Sreechand. The Honorable Baba 
Khem Sing is descended from one of them. 

Nanak’s precepts for the guidance of his followers are 
contained in the Adi Granth or First Holy Book of the 
Sikhs. The second part of their scripture, called the 
Dasam Padsha ki Granth, or Book of the Tenth King, was 
composed by Guru Govind, the tenth and last of the 
Sikh pontiffs. The Adi Granth has been translated into 
English by Professor Trumpp, of Munich. As the 
religion of Mahomet had served to give rise to war and 
rapine, Nanak was fortunate enough in being able to 
take upon himself the function of a peacemaker. The 
life of every living being w’as sacred in his eyes. The 
breath that was given by the Almighty was to be taken 
away only by Him. Nanak denounced war which 
involved murder and discord. We shall see further 
on how the Sikhs were led, at a subs(‘quent period, to 
adopt the very opposite doctrines and practices. 

§ 2. — Anffat^ the second Sikh Guru, 

It has been already stated that Nanak set aside the 
claims of his own sons, and appointed one of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he gave the name of Angat, to be his 
successor. Angat was naturally hated by the sons of 
Nanak, and to avoid their persecutions, he removed to 
a place called Kudoor, on the bank of the Beas. He 
there lived in obscurity with only one attendant named 
Amar Das. His death took place in the year 1552 A.D. 

§ 3 . — Amar Das^ the third Sikh Guru. 

Angat had no children, and was succeeded by his 
attendant Amar Das, who was a Kshettri of the Bballe 
o.lan. Amar Das attracted a large number of disciples, 
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and resided at his native village of Govindwal, where 
he died in the year 1575 A.D. 

§ 4 . — Ram Das, the fourth Sikh Guru. 

The fourth Sikh Guru was Ram Das, who was the 
son-in-law of his predecessor Amar Das. Bam Das 
and his successors were all of the Sodi clan. He 
obtained from Akbar a freehold grant of the land on 
which now stands the town of Amritsar, that, since its 
foundation, has been the metropolis of the Sikh religion. 
The political importance that Ram Das acquired through 
the favour of the great monarch was of far greater con- 
sequence than the actual bounties of the Crown. When 
it came to be known that Rsim Das stood high in the 
favour of the Emperor, many of the local barons enlisted 
themselves among his disciples. 

§ 5. — Arjoon^ the fifth Sikh Guru. 

Ram Das died in 1582 A.D., and was succeeded by 
his youngest son Arjoon. The fifth Sikh Guru kept 
great state and lived in splendour. The four preceding 
Gurus used to dress themselves as fakirs or beggars, 
but Arjoon was clothed in costly raiments, and kept 
fine horses. Towards the latter part of his reign, he 
removed to Amritsar, where he built his dwelling-house, 
and the temple in the midst of a tank w^hich still forms 
the chief shrine of the Sikhs. The Adi Granth or the 
Sikh old testament wais commenced by Nanak, and after 
being finished by Arjoon w'as deposited in the temple 
built by him. Guru Arjoon drowned himself in the river 
Ravi to avoid the persecutions threatened by the Hindu 
Governor of Lahore named Chandashah, who was a 
member of the same caste as the Guru, and whom the 
Guru had mortally offended by refusing an offer of 
matrimonial alliance. 

§ 6 . — liar Govimlj the sixth Sikh Guru. 

The sixth Sikh Guru Har Govind was the son 
of Arjoon. Har Govind possessed the talents of a 
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great general, and was the first to entertain a standing 
army. Dara, the eldest son of 8hah Jehan, who was 
the Governor of the Panjab at the time, was a man of 
catholic views like Akbar, and did not at first give any 
trouble to Har Govind. But a very unjust and high- 
handed act on the part of the Governor’s attendants 
led Har Govind to retaliate and right himself in a 
manner which gave great ])rovocation to the Governor. 
The result was that an expedition was sent against the 
Guru. The latter succeeded in defeating and driving 
off the Imperial army, but knowing well the resources 
of the Mogal Empire, he left Amritsar, and took refuge 
for a time in the jangals of Bhatinda in the District 
of Hissar. While there a second army was sent against 
him, which was repulsed in the same manner as the 
first. The Guru was equally successful in repelling a 
third attack by a large detachment of the Imperial 
army. After this Har Govind retired to a mountain 
fastness, called Hiratpore, on the bank of the Sutlej. 
He died there in the year ICSy A.D. He had five sons 
of whom the eldest died in his lifetime, leaving a son 
named Har Rao. Teg Bahadoor, the ninth Guru of the 
Sikhs, was the second son of Har Govind. 

§ 7 . — Har liao^ the seventh Sikh Guru. 

Har Govind w'as succeeded by his grandson Har Rao. 
The seventh Guru assisted Dara in his struggle for the 
throne of Delhi, and by doing so incurred the wrath 
of Aurengzebe. When the latter had esbiblished his 
power, he sent a threatening message to Har Rao. The 
Guru pacified him by sending his eldest son, Ram Rao, 
to the Imperial Court, w ith a message to the effect that 
he w*as only a fakir^ and that his only employment was 
to pray for the prosperity of His Majesty. 

§ 8 . — liar Kiseriy the eighth Sikh Gurit. 

Har Rao died in 16C8 A.D., and was succeeded by 
his youngest son Har Kisen. Hum Rao, the eldest son 
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of Har Rao, was then at Delhi, and, upon hearing of 
his exclusion from the succession, appealed to the 
Emperor in order to have the nomination made by his 
father set aside, and to be recognised as the lawful Guru 
of the sect. Aurengzebe summoned Har Risen to show 
cause against the claim made by Ram Rao. Har Risen 
obeyed the summons, but on arriving at Delhi died 
there of small-pox in the year 1666 A.D. 

§ 9. — Te(j Bahadoor^ the ninth Sikh Guru, 

By the death of Har Risen, Ram Rao derived no 
ad van til ge whatever. The Sikhs on this occasion elected 
Teg Bahadoor, the second son of Har Govind, as their 
Guru, and Ram Rao was sorely disappointed again. 
Teg Bahadoor lived at Bukala, and, attracting numerous 
followers, became a greater Guru than most of his pre- 
decessors. The members of his own family were, how- 
ever, not friendly to him, and, through the advice of 
one of his followers, he removed to Delhi with the view 
perhai)s of settling there pennanently, and acquiring 
the vantage ground which residence in a metropolis 
never fails to give to a religious teacher. But, unfor- 
tunaUdy for him, his grand-nephew Ram Rao was still 
at the Imperial Court, and tried to injure him by 
poisoning tne mind of the Emperor against him. The 
Emperor saw through the artifice, and allowed him at 
first to depart in peace. After leaving Delhi he travelled 
towards the east, and, arriving at Patna, lived there for 
«omo years. Guru Govind was born here. After that Teg 
Bahadoor, with his family, returned to Delhi. But no 
sooner had Ram Rao heard of his arrival than he began 
to intrigue for his ruin again. The Emperor was led 
to summon him for answering the charges that were 
brought against him. Teg Bahadoor was alarmed, and 
he again left Delhi, settling himself ultimately at a place 
called Mukhwal in the territories of the Raja of ICuh- 
loor. When Ram Rao came to know his whereabouts, 
he managed to get him summoned again before the 
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Imperial Court. Knowing the danger of refusing com- 
pliance with the order of the Great Mogul, the Guru 
sent for his youthful son, and addressing him said : — 
My son, they have sent for me for the purpose of 
taking away my life, but though they kill me, do not 
lament my death ; you will be my successor, and do 
not forget to avenge my blood.” Having thus appoint- 
ed Govind Kao his successor, the Guru departed from 
Mukhwal. On his arrival in Delhi, he was thrown into 

S rison. Some days afterwards lie was sent for to the 
Imperor’s presence. Aurengzebe had apparentlv no 
intention to injure him. But, out of a kind of weakness 
which was very unusual in him, he allowed Itam Rao 
to have his own way in the matter. Ram Rao demanded 
an explanation from his grand-uncle in the presence of 
the Emperor. The Guru was not, it seems, actually 
ordered to bo executed. When Ram Rao persisted in 
calling upon him to state what he luid to say by way 
of defence, he wrapped a piece of jiaper round his neck, 
and challenged his adversary to cut the same with a 
sword. This gave Ram Ruo the opportunity he wanted. 
The executioner upon being ordertMl to deal the blow, 
cut off the head of the Guru, without being able to 
cut the paper. When taken up and read, it waa 
found to contain a few words in Hindi signifying ‘I give 
my head but not my secret.’ Aurengzebe is generally 
blamed by hi.storians for this act of cold-blooded mur- 
der. But considering the manner in which the Ein[)eror 
was led to counttmance the act, it seems that it must 
have been due more to the malice of Ram Rao than 
to religious bigotry on the part of the Emperor. 

§10. — Govind^ the tenth Guru of the Sikhs. 

Teg Bahadoor was succeeded by his son Govind. 
By the injunction of his father ho was pledged 
to avenge his death. The new Guru therefore lost 
uo time to assemble together the followers of the 
faith. Messengers were sent to every part of the 
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Panjab to invite the faithful to Mukhwal, and in a 
short time crowds began to pour into the city of the 
Sikh Guru from every direction. When they were 
assembled, Govind stood up in their midst and address- 
ed them as follows : — 

My father Te^ Bahadoor ordered me to avencfe his blood, and 
with this view 1 have collected a larp^e army, but money is required 
for its maintenance. Now, my friends, every one of you must 
prepare to obey my orders and contiibute money. 

In the next place you must be all of one mind, and adopt the same 
manners and have the same relifrioiis belief. There must be no 
castes amonjif you as exist among the Hindus. You must be all equal, 
and no roan grater than another. You must place no belief in the 
Shastnis, or religious books of the Hindus. You must abstain from 
visiting any of the places of religious worship, such as the Ganges, 
Budreenath, and pay no respect to any of their gods : pay respect to 
Guru Nanak and to none else. The four castes of the Hindus are 
to be dissolved from henceforth. 

At the conclusion of the above speech, most of the 
Brahmans and Kshettris among the audience openly 
declared that they would not accept Nanak or any 
other Guru as their guide. They were thereupon 
allowed to depart in peace ; but a large number re- 
mained behind who were mostly low caste men, and 
they expressed their willingness to follow' the Guru. 
Next day Govind collected them all, and formally 
initiated them in the faith by the Sikh ceremony of 
baptism, called pahooUVt and also Amrita ]>iksha^ which 
w'a.s invented and made use of on this occasion for the 
first time. An account of the nature of this ceremony 
is given in the next chapter. 

With the military resources w^hich Govind acquired 
in the manner described above, he proceeded to conquer 
the territories of some of the local chiefs. He attained 
some success at first. But they applied to the Emperor 
for help, and the Governors of Lahore and Sirhind 
were ordered to give them due protection. The Impe- 
rial troops, combined with those of the Rajas, marched 
against Govind, and closely besieged the Fort of Mukh- 
wal where he had his residence. His cause becoming 
hopeless, he was deserted by most of his followers, and 
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with the few that remained faitliful to him, he eflFected 
his escape. The miseries and privations that he suflFered 
for some time afterwards were great. But he again 
managed to organise an array, and inflicted a signal defeat 
on the Imperial troops in a battle which was fought 
at a place called Moogatsir. The place which Govind 
had at this time made his head-quarters was in the 
midst of an arid desert, where no water was procurable, 
except from a few tanks which he held in liis posses- 
sion. The Imperial troops, unable to obtain any water, 
dispersed, and, being pursued by the Sikhs, numbers 
of them perished. 

The news of Govinda’s victory spread like wildfire, 
and large crowds resorted to him every day to swell 
his army. When Aurengzebe heard of the ill success 
that had attended the expedition scuit against Govinda, 
he sent a messenger summoning him to answer for his 
conduct. The Guru not only showed great honour to 
the Inif»erial messenger, but professed great humility, 
and softened the bitterness of the Emperor also by 
submitting a versified statement of his gric'vances in 
Persian. Aurengzebe was then having enough of trouble 
from the Marattiis, and was not inclined to exasper- 
ate any other class of his Hindu subjects. AVhether 
on that account, or because he was satisfied that 
Govind had been unjustly persecuted, the order sum- 
moning the (iuru was cancelled, and Govind was 
politely invited to visit the Emperor. Govind, after 
some hesitation proc<?eded to the south in order to have 
the lionour of an interview with the Great Mogul. But 
while Govind wa.s on his way to the Deccan, Aureng- 
zebe died there. The (iuru, however, was received 
with great honours by lialuuloor Shah, the son and 
succe.ssor of Aurengzebe, and was prevailed upon to 
accept service under the Mogul as a commander of 
five thousand. Govind, after these events, might have 
lived for a long time in peace ; but the great ambition 
of his life was frustrated. The four sons that he had. 
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and who all promised to be his worthy successors, had 
met with sad deaths during the period of trouble that 
followed the siege of MukhwaL There was no tie 
now to bind him to the world, and being weary 
of life he schemed to bring about his death. The 
son of a man whom he had murdered in the course 
of a quarrel, was invited to take his revenge by killing 
him. The young man had received such kind 
treatment from the Guru that he was quite inclined to 
forgive him. But the youth w'as taunted as a coward 
for not retaliating for the death of his father, and was 
ultimately so ])rovoked as to inflict a mortal wound 
on the Guru. Govind’s death took place in the year 
1708 at a place called Nandser in the dominions of the 
Nizam. 


§ 11 . — Govindas successor Banda, 

Govinda’s sons had pre-deceased him, and he appointed 
none formally to be his successor as Guru. So the 
tith^ ended with him. Before his death, he however 
charged his disciple Banda with the task of avenging the 
blood of his father and grandfather. Banda, though a 
Byragi (a religious ascetic unconcerned with the world), 
was a very ambitious man, and he did not fail to utilise 
to the utmost the opportunities and resources that the 
dying injunction of the last Guru placed within his 
reach. He aimed at nothing less than the conquest 
and sovereignty of the Panjab, and he began his opera- 
tions by the siege and destruction of Sirhind where 
the two youngest sons of Govind had been murdered 
in cold bltK^d, at the time when the Guru himself was 
shut up within the walls of Mukhwal. Banda set fire 
to Sirhind, and murdered all the iuhabitiints, sparing 
none on account of either age or sex. The fury of the 
Sikhs being now excited to the utmost extent possible, 
and thi^y being made to advance too far to recede, 
Banda crossed the Sutlej, and employed fire and sword 
wherever he went. He destroyed the town of Wattala, 
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and proceeded to Lahore. After having burned and 
pillaged that city, he massacred its inhabitants. After 
these operations, the Byragi crossed the Ravi, and 
inarched towards Jammu. When the Emperor Ferok- 
shere heard of the desolation caused by the bloodthirsty 
fanatic, he appointed one of his best generals, named 
Abdool Sainad, to be the Governor of the Punjab. On 
reaching Lahore, the new Governor pursued Banda 
closely, and succeeded in bringing about an engage- 
ment in which the Byragi w^as signally defeated. Fora 
time, the Sikh leader obtained refuge in a hill fort, but 
the place was closely invested by the Imperial general, 
and captured by him within a short time. Banda was 
made a prisoner and taken to Delhi, where ho was first 
of all compelled to be the silent and helpless spectator of 
the execution of 740 of his com[)anions. Their disci- 
pline was such that not one of them winced under the 
excruciating tortures to which they were subjected. 
In the closing scene of this horrible drama, Banda's son 
was placed in his lap, and the father w’as ordered to cut 
the son’s throat. Banda did what he was ordered to 
do, without uttering a w'ord. As if that w^as not enough, 
the son’s heart was taken out of his bod\% and thrown 
in Banda’s face. Banda himself then had his lii'e tortured 
out of him, his flesh being torn out with red-hot pincers. 
The savage slaughter of Banda and his companions in 
Delhi, and the strong measures adopted by Abdool 
Samad in the Punjab, annihilated the iSikh faction for a 
time. Abdool 8amad died during the reign of Maho- 
med Shah, and was succeeded by his son Zukeera Khan, 
who proved to be a very weak administrator. During 
his viceroyalty, the zemindars of the Paniab threw off 
their allegiance to the Mussulmans, refused to pay their 
revenue, and oppressed the ryots. The latter, who 
were mostly Jats, embraced the Sikh faith in order to 
have that protection which the de jure ruler of the 
country was unable to afford. About this time Ahmed 
Shah Durani attempted to hold possession of the Panjab; 
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bat tbe Sikbs collected in large numbers round Lahore, 
and inflicted a signal defeat on tbe Afghan General 
Jehan Khan. Upon the death of the Durani King, 
which took place shortly afterwards, tbe Sikh leaders 
parcelled out the territories of the Punjab among them- 
selves, and established something like a federal govern- 
ment over the whole extent of country between the 
Jamna and tbe Indus. The independent principalities 
thus formed were called Missuls, and at the beginning 
these Missuls never came into collision with one another. 
But this state of things could not possibly last long, 
and ultimately the whole of the Panjab came under 
the sway of the powerful Ranjit Sing. 



CHAP. III.--NATURE OF THE SIKH RELIGION 
AND ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 

It has been already stated that the relif^ion of the 
Sikhs is a mixture of Hindui.sm and Mahomedanisin. The 
followers of Guru Nauak, like those of Mahomet, profess 
for theoretical purj)Oses to be monotheists. But in 
practice, while the Mahomedans revere their prophet 
as the trusted friend and agent of the Most High, the 
Sikhs in a similar manner regard Nanak and his suc- 
ces.*^ors as Gurus or teachers duly initiated and appoint- 
ed by the Deity himself. So far as belief in superior 
powers is concerned, the only difference between the 
Sikhs and the Mahomedans lies in the fact that while 
the former recognise the existence of the Hindu gods, 
the latter deny altogether the divinity of the heathen 
deities. Broadly speaking, Sikhism may be described 
as Mahomedanisin, minus circumcision and cow-killing, 
and jdus faith in the Gurus. 

Even in outward appearance, a Sikh, with his short 
trousers, flowing beard, forehead I’ree from paint, and 
neck without beads, looks more like a Mahomedan 
than a Hindu. The only visible sign by which he 
may be distinguished is the iron ring which he 
wears on the wrist. According to the strict tenets 
of their faith, the followers of the Gurus are pre- 
cluded from performing any fasts, pilgrimages or 
rites enjoined by the Hindu Shastras. In practice 
many of the Sikhs not only visit the places hela sacred 

( 510 ) 
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by the Hindus,* but perform many of the ceremonies 
prescribed for the orthodox. The few Brahmans and 
Kshettris that there are among the Sikhs, take even the 
sacred thread which the last Guru ordered to be put oflF. 
Under British rule Sikhism is fast losing its vitality, and 
drifting towards amalgamation with the Hindu faitn pro- 
perly so-called. During the decaying period of the Mogal 
power, when lawlessness and anarchy prevailed in almost 
all the distant provinces of the Empire, the Sikh faith 
became very popular in the Panjab, as it not only 
gave that protection to the people which the officers of 
tne Crown were incapable of affording, but opened out 
to the Jat cultivators a career of ambition which, 
according to the orthodox, is deserved only by the 
aristocratic Ra jputs. The quiet and industrious Jat, 
so long as ho remained a cultivator of the field, never 
concerned himself with his neighbours’ affairs or pros- 
[)ects ; but when he saw a lawless set of Sikh robbers, 
with numerous followers, and apparently in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury of life, which he found it im- 
possible, with every exertion of himself and his 
family, to procure, it is no wonder that he was often 
tempted to renounce his life of toil and trouble for the 
less irksome juirsuits of a robber.”t 

At the present time the acquisition of wealth or 
political power by robbery or brigandage has been ren- 
dered well-nigh impossible by the pa,v Britannka which 
reigns over the whole country, and the religion of the 
Sildis has therefore lost its chief attraction. In the 
course of a few more generations Sikhism is likely to be 
superseded by one of those forms of Vaishnavism which 
alone have the best chance of success among a subject 
nation in times of profound and undisturbable 
peace. 

* The Sikhs perform relifrious ablutions in the holy rivers in the 
same manner as the Hindus. Ranjit Sing came to British territory 
in 1804 to bathe in the Ganges.— McGregor's History of ihs Sikhs^ 
Vol. I, p. 156. 

f McGregor’s History of tits Sikhs, VoL I, p. 157* 
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The totiil Sikh population of India is less than two 
millions. Of these the majority are Jatsand Ohurahas. 
There are a few Brahmans and Kshettris in the sect, 
but their number is very small. The Sikh Gurus tried 
to abolish the distinction of caste altogether. But that 
institution is naturally dear to those to whom it gives 
an elevated status by hereditary right, and it is no 
wonder that the Brahmans and Kshettris held aloof 
from the confeileracy in spite of its political advan- 
tages. The castes that eagerly joined the standard 
of the Sikh Gurus were the agricultural Jats, the trad- 
ing Itoras, and the tribe of scavengers called Churaha. 
The Jats, like the Maratbis, are a fighting nation by 
instinct. Perhaps the iron rule of the Rajputs repres- 
sed the martial ardour of both for ages. But when 
the UaJ[)uts wen! subverted by the Mahoinedans, and the 
Mahomedans themselves became too weak to wdeld 
the sword with success, the Jats in the north, like the 
Marattas in the .south, required only compeUmt leaders 
at their head to urge them on to the paths of glory 
that lead hut to the grave.” The Jats are looked down 
upon hy the Rajputs, and that was perhaps one of the 
great motives why the former wdllingly submitted to 
the leadership of the 8ikh Gurus, and discarded the 
authority of the Brahmans who supported the j)reten- 
sions of the “ king’s sons.” The Roras were similarly 
looked down upon by the Kshettris and had a similar 
motive to attain to a position higher than theirs. What- 
ever was the cause, the Jats and the Roras formed the 
backbone of the Sikh brotherhood. The low caste of 
scavengers, called the Churaha, were also eager to em- 
brace tlie new faith, as it alone gave them a chance of 
abandoning their filthy profession, and attaining a posi- 
tion of respectability, with the title of Sing. The 
Cburahas were admitted to the faith by the baptism of 
pahooldi ; but the high caste Sikhs refused to be placed 
on the same footing with them. The result was the 
formation of something like a new caste under the name 
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of Mazabi Sikhs. The Churaha Sikhs, called Mazabi, 
axe not allowed to eat or drink with the high caste 
Sikhs. In the Sikh wars the Mazabis greatly distin- 
guished themselves. They were remorselessly cruel in 
battle. 

The Sikhs have no regular priesthood, and no reli- 
gious ceremonies besides the baptism of pahooldi called 
also Amrita Diksha. Even this baptismal rite was 
unknown during the time of the first nine Gurus, and 
was first invented by the tenth pontiflF, Govind. As 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans have any 
ceremony corresponding with it, it is quite possible 
that Guru Govind derived the idea from the practice 
of the Christian Church. The ceremony itself is a 
very simple and rude one, and has notliing of the 
grandeur or complicacy of a Hindu rite. As 
stated already, the Sikhs have no regular priesthood, 
and it is therefore ordained that the jxihooldi or Amrita 
Dik$ha may be conducted by any five persons duly 
initiated in the faith. When there is a candidate for 
baptism, a meeting of the initiated members residing 
in the locality is held. The prayer of the applicant 
is brought to the notice of the assembly, and, if they 
decide in favour of admitting him, a stone cup contain- 
ing a solution of sugar in water is brougnt before 
them. The liquid is stirred with a double-edged sword 
by at least five of the elders present. When this is 
done a portion of the solution is sprinkled over the 
eyes, ears and head of the neophyte, and the rest is 
drunk by all present including him. 

The Sikhs denounce idolatry, but at the same time 
worship the Gninth or the Bible of their sect in the 
very same manner as the Hindus worship the images 
of their gods. In speaking of the Granth in the 
shrine of Amritsar, Sir Monier Williams says : — 

The Oranth ia, in foot, the real divinity of the shrine, and is 
treated as if it had a veritable personal existence. Every moming 
it is dressed out in costlv broc^e, and reverently plocM on a low 
throne under a Jewelled canopy, said to have OMn constructed 

B, HO 33 
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by Banjit Sinv at a cost of 50,000 rupees. All da;r long chowries are 
waved over the sacred volume, and every evening it is transported 
to the second temple on the edge of the lake opposite the cause- 
way, where it is made to repose for the night in a golden bed within 
a consecrated chamber, railed off and protected from all profane 
intrusion by bolts and bars.— Sir Monier Williams’ HinduUm and 
BrahmanUm^ p. 177. 

The Holy Book is treated as a living personality, also 
by the dedication, before it, of a pan of Halwa called 
Kara Pnisad. After being kept before the Granth 
for some time, the Halwa is distributed among all 
persons present in the temple at the time. Even good 
Hindus are said to accept the dole* reverentially. The 
Sikhs do not usually offer any other kind of food 
before the object of their adoration. 

For an idea of the contents of the Granth, the 
following passages may be referred to : — 

At the beginning is the True One. 

Know that there are two ways (that of Hindus and t at of 
Mussalmans), but only one Lord. 

By thvself nil the creation is produced ; by thyself, having created, 
the whole is caused to disappear. 

Thou O Hari ! alone art inside and outside ; thou knowest the 
secrets of the heart. 

Mutter the name of Hari, Hari, O my heart, by which comfort is 
brought about, by which all sins and vice disappear, by which 
poverty and pain cease. 

Thou art I, I am thou, of what kind is the difference ? Like gold 
and the bracelet, like water and a wave. 

By the perfect Guru the name of Hari is made firm in mo. Hari 
is my beloved, my king. If some one bring and unite (him with 
me), my life is revived. 

Thou art my father, my mother, my cousin, roy protector in all 
places. Then what fear and grief can there be in me? By thy 
mercy 1 have known thee. Thou art my support, my trust. Without 
thee there is none other ; all is thy play anef thy arena, O Lonl I 

The Lord is my dear friend. He is sweeter to me than mother 
and father, sister, brother and all friends ; like thee there is none 
other, O Lord ! 

Bo united with the Lord of the Universe. After a long time this 
(human) body was obtained. In some births thou wast made a 
rock and mountain. In some births thou wast produced as pot 
herb. In the eighty-four lakhs of existence thou wast caused to 


This practice clearly shows that the Sikhs are regarded as Hindus 
by the nyimiterg of the orthodox faith. It may be ^so mentioned 
here that the name of Guru Nanak is actually invoked by many 
orthodox Brahmans of Northern India, along wi^ those of some 
other Hindu gods. 
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wander about, Xo hot wind touches those who are protected by the 
true Guru. Th« (iurn is the true creator. 

Protected by the («iini he is admitted to the true house and palace 
of Hari. Death cannot eat him. 

I am continually a saci itice to my own Guru. 

I am become a siicrifice to my own Lord. From the Veda, from 
the book of the Koran, from the whole world he is conspicuous. The 
King of Nanak is openly seen. 

Having forgotten all things meditate on the One ! Drop false 
conceit, offer up thy mind and body.— Sir Monier Williams’ Hindu- 
ism ftful Brahmanism^ p. 171. 

The (loctrine.s and sentiments contained in the above 
are such as are favoured by every Hindu. The good 
words put in at every step for securing to the Guru the 
love and regard of his followers, are the usual charac- 
teristic of the .sacred literature of modern Hinduism. 

The Sikh Gurus never encouraged celibacy or men- 
dicancy, and declared that marriage and the acquisition 
of wealth were necessities of human life. The class 
of Sikh fanatics called Akalis, or ‘ men for times of 
danger,’ do however, in practice, generally remain 
unmarried. They usually live in the Sikh monasteries 
called Dharmasala, and they are easily known by their 
blue turbans with iron discs. They are regular des- 
peradoes, and it is a very dangerous thing to provoke 
them. During the days of Sikh rule, they were gene- 
rally treated with great indulgence, and were kept as 
a reserve for great emergencies. 

The Sikhs have several sub-sects, among which the 
Udusis, the Niriiiailis and the Govind Shahis are the 
most important. The first two are followers of Nanak. 
The last belong to the order founded by Guru Govind. 

The Sikhs reverence the descendants of Guru Nanak 
and the representatives of the family of Go^^nd. But 
no one has priestly authority in the sect either by birth 
or by appointment. The pahooldi of the Sodis and the 
Bedis themselves has to be conducted in the same 
manner as that of the otlier Sikhs. The chief shrines 
of the Sikhs are those of Amritsar, Patna, Nander, 
Tarantara, Moogatsnr, Kartarpore and Panja Shah. The 
name of the first of these places literally means ‘‘ the 
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tank of nectar.” It is the site of the tank, the dry 
bed of which was by Nanak miraculously filled with 
water. The fourth 6uru Arjoon first built the temple, 
and at a later period the town became the rendezvous 
of the Sikh leaders. Patna is held to be a sacred town 
on account of its being the birthplace of Guru Govind. 
Nander is the name of the place in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions where Guru Govind died. Tarantara, in the 
Amritsar district, is held sacred by the Sikhs on account 
of its having a tank the water of which is believed to 
be a cure for leprosy. Moogatsar is in the Ferozepore 
district, and is held sacred on account of its being the 
site of the famous battle by which Guru Govind re- 
established his power. Panja Shah is near Rawal Pindi, 
and is celebrated as the place where Guru Nanak per- 
formed certain very extraordinary miracles. He drew 
out water from the rocky base of a hill, and when a rival 
saint tried to crush him and his followers by hurling 
the hill upon them, Nanak kept it in position by stretch- 
ing out his right hand for its support. The hill has 
on its sides some finger-marks which are taken by the 
devout to be conclusive evidence of the truth of the 
legends. 



PART VIL 
BUDDHISM. 


CHAP. I.— PERSONAL HISTORY OF BUDDHA. 

Although the religion of Baddha is not usually re- 
garded as a form of the Hindu faith, and although it 
has disappeared almost entirely from India proper, the 
land of its origin, yet, for many reasons, it seems to me 
necessary to say something in this book about its 
history and character. Buddha rejected the authority 
of the Vedas, and strictly prohibited the performance of 
the Vedic rites, which involved the killing of animals and 
the drinking of strong liquor. But his own system was 
founded entirely upon Hindu philosophy, and as it 
recognized the gods of the Hindu pantheon, it cannot 
be said to have the same relation to Hinduism as Chris- 
tianity or Mahomedanism. In fact. Buddhism is not 
more antagonistic to orthodox Hinduism than the cults 
of the Jangamites or the Vaishnavas. The latter, though 
they reject the authority of the Vedas and deny the 
spiritual supremacy of the Brahmans, are yet regarded 
as Hindus, and there is no reason w^hy Buddhism should 
bo assigned a diflPerent footing. 

The religion of Buddha was, if not the first, at least 
one of the earliest, of the man-w^orshipping and morality- 
preaching faiths. The Vedic singers who preceded 
them never claimed to be superior to, or identical with, 
the gods of their pantheon. Their highest ambition 
was only to be recognised as men of extraordinary 
( 517 ) 
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powers. Their religion ofFereJ chiefly tangible good 
service, and had not much to do with either the improve- 
ment or the corruption of morality. Their success in 
securing the reverence of men naturally led those who 
followed them to aim at attaining higher altitudes. 
Buddha did not, like the later projmets, claim to be an 
incarnation or agent of the Most High. Ideas of that 
kind were perhaps unknown to him, and, at any rate, 
did not originate with him. However, ho tried to at- 
tain the same goal by a different route. He, in a man- 
ner, denied the existence of a Supreme Brahma, and 
spoke of the lesser gods of the Hinclus pantheon as his 
inferiors. According to his ehilwration of the Hindu 
doctrine of metempsychosis, th(' condition of a god 
is the highest stage* * * § whicli every sentient being is 
capable of attaining l>efore lK<!coming a Buddha or 
Bodhisatwa.t In the Buddhistic scripture we read 
of a certain frog t tluit from simply listening to the 
Buddha's voice, while rt‘citing the law, was bom as 
a god in the Trayastriusji heaven. In some of the 
stories of Buddha's minudes, as, for instance, in the 
one relating to his destvnt § from heaven to Sankisa, 
it is stat<Hi that the godssicteil us his [personal attendants. 
It is also state<l in some pla(;es that the gods rever- 
enced him as a superior being, and, wlnm allowed, con- 
gregated together to hear his preachings. His policy 
with regard to the lesser deities of the Hindu [)antheon 
was, in fact, the same as that of the British Govern- 
ment of the prescmt time towards the Indian princes, 
and not that of Dalhousie. He did not, like some of 
the later prophets, aim at being in the ]:K)sition of a 
“ lonesome tower ” in the midst of a level plain. Such 
being the case, his religion must said to be a form of 
Hinduism, and not wholly antagonistic to it. 


* See Sir Monior Williams on Buddhi$mt p. 121. 

t See Glossary. 

t See Sir Monier Williams on Buddhimn^ p. 122. 

§ Rockbili*8 Lifg of Btitidha, p. 81 ; Sir Motiier Williams* Bud- 
dhiam, p. 414, et ssg . ; Legf^*s ifiaii, p. 48. 
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The main facts relating to the personal history of 
Buddha* are well-known, and 1 refer to them only for 
the purpose of marshalling them in such a manner as 
to render their historical bearing and value clear 
enough. The great prophet was the son of a Ksatriya 
chief named Suddhodana, who ruled over a small 
kingdom at the foot of the Himalayas, between the 
rivers Rapti and Rohini. The chief town of the State 
was Kapilavastu, which has been identified with a vil- 
lage named Bhuila, in the Basti district, about 25 miles 
to the north-east of Fyzabad, and 12 miles to the north- 
west of the town of Basti. Buddha’s mother, Maha 
Maya, died on the seventh day after his birth, and 
although he was taken care of by his mother’s sister, 
Maya alias Gautami Mahaprajapati, who was also one 
of his father’s wives, his childhood was in all pro- 
bability not a very happy one. In his early years, he 
received some education under a teacher named Kau- 
cika,t and it was perhaps this teacher who awakened 
in his young mind that craving for the study of the 
Hindu philosophical systems which was very strong 
in his mind at the time that he left his paternal 
roof. He married three wives, and, according to some 
of the accounts relating to his life, he was blessed with 
a child when he was himself twenty-nine years old. 
According to other accounts, his wdfe Yasodhara gave 
birth to Rahula long after his departure from home. 
In any case, with such intellectual and physical activity 
as he possessed, the monotony of home-life was perhaps 
extremely irksome to him. Possibly the fact of his 

* 1 shall in this chapter speak of the prophet everywhere by the 
name of Biiddha, thouf^h that designation is applicable to him only 
in the condition which he attained when be was about thirty-seveii 
years old. His other names were 

1. Sakva Sinha, Lion of the Sakya race. 

2. Siddhartha, one who has attained the object of his religious 

practices. 

^ ^ in the path of enlightenment, 

t Bockhili on the Life tjf Buddha^ p. 19. 
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being motherless, and his father having other wives, 
made him very miserable. That he was not a great 
favourite with the family appears pretty clear from 
the fact that, after his voluntary exile, his father did 
nothing whatever to bring him back to his palace. If, 
like the late Raja Pratapa Chand,* of Burdwan, Buddha 
wanted to test the affection of his father for a mother- 
less child, he was doomed to a sad disappointment, 
though, for the sake of the good name of his father, or 
in order to uphold his own prophetic pretensions, he 
never expressed his feelings on the subject. What the 
real cause of Buddha’s renunciation of homo was, can- 
not possibly be known. But there cannot be much doubt 
that the stories to be found on the subject in the Bud- 
dhistic scriptures are mere myths. 

According to these legends Buddha grew up to man- 
hood without having any idea of death, disease or the 
decay caused by old age, and that w’hen in his twenty- 
ninth year he first saw a dead body, an old man and a 
diseased person, he was so impressed with the miseries 
of human life, as to determine at once to leave his home 
in the search after a remedy. The stories on the subject 
are very dramatic no doubt ; but they cannot be taken to 
have any element of probability consistently wdth w'bat 
is known to all men regarding the usual course of 
human affairs. Even supposing that Buddha’s domestic 
life was a happy one, and that the only motive which 
led him to adopt the garb of a mendicant was his phi- 
lanthropic zeal for the good of mankind, it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that his determination was 
the result of a sudden impulse. Cases of renunciation 
like his are not of rare occurrence among Indian princes. 
In our own days Lala Babu and Rajas Protab Ohand 
and Ram Krishna have perhaps made far greater sacri- 
fices than the son of Suddbodana. In every case of 
Sanyas in high life that has taken place in recent times, 


* For an acoount of the Baja, see paj^e 488, ante. 
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the determination is more or less known to have been 
caused by domestic unhappiness, or by the undue influ- 
ence of some religious teacher on the enthusiastic 
neophyte. It seems likely, therefore, that Buddha was 
influenced in the same way. At any rate, the steadiness 
which he evinced in the course of life that he adopted, 
goes very far to show that his determination was not 
the result of a sudden impulse, but of long and careful 
deliberation. If he had been led by only an accidental 
flash of enthusiasm, his zeal would have cooled down as 
quickly, and he would have come back to his father 
within a few days. But he had evidently gone through 
a long course of mental preparation, and the realities of 
a mendicant's life did not frighten him. 

After leaving home Buddha repaired to Raj Giri, 
the metropolis of the Magadha Empire at the time. 
This line of action on his part, at the very outset, does 
not seem to be consistent with the view that it was only 
the miseries which he had found existing in the world 
that led him to leave his paternal roof. Surely he 
could have no reason whatever to suppose that Raj 
Giri was the place where the necessary remedy was 
obtainable. It seems much more probable that, like other 
men of ability and ambition, he was naturally attracted 
to the metropolis of the Empire in a search after 
adventure. According to his biographers, his sooth- 
sayers had predicted that he was to be either a mighty 
Emperor or a Buddha. This may be taken to show what 
the goals of his ambition originally w'ere. Evidently 
he saw no way to be an Emjieror, and therefore adopted 
the safer but more ambitious career that ultimately 
led to his being worshipped as a god by all classes, 
including both princes and peasants. 

It is said that the princely mendicant of Kapilavastu 
attracted the notice of King Bimbasara on the occasion 
of his very first entrance into Raj Giri. That is not 
impossible. But it seems more probable that ho 
became known to the king either through his preceptor 
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Ram Patra Radraka. or through Amba Pali of Vaisali, 
who was Bimbasara’s mistress, and who subsequently 
became one of the leading Buddhistic nuns. Ram Putra 
Rudraka was evidently one of the favoured Pandits of 
the Court of Biinbasara, and as such Pandits, when 
they visit the kings who patronise them, are generally 
accompanied by their leading pupils, it seems highly 

E robable that the Buddha’s first introduction to Bim- 
asara was the result of his having enlisted himself as a 
pupil of the great philosophical temoher of Raj Giri at 
the time. Whatever the origin of the acquaintance may 
have been, the great prophet knew that to establish a high 
position in the country, or in the estimation of the king, 
oy dint of Sanskrit scholarship alone was a very difficult 
task, and w'as<juite impossible during the lifetime of his 
preceptor. So after passing some time at Haj Giri 
as a pupil of Ram Putra Rudraka, and acquiring some 
reputation there as a scholar of grc*at promise, he retired 
to an adjoining forest on the banks of the river Ninin- 
jan, and there for a time gave himself up to the practice 
of the most severe austerities. The discipline to which 
he was believed to have subjected himself at the time 
raised him considerably in the veneration of King Bim- 
hiisara and the people of the country. But the practice 
of asceticism, though highly useful at the beginning of 
a religious man’s career, cannot be continued by him 
forever, if he has a secular ambition. At any^ rate, 
after six years of self-mortification, the Incarnation ot 
Enlightenment discovered that penances and fasts were 
not the rojul to heaven. His reputation for superior 
sanctity had been then completely established, and so 
he emerged from his seclusion, giving out that he had 
discovered the true remedy for the miseries of this 
world. The panacea that ne professed to have dis- 
covered was neither very original nor of any use for 
practical purposes. His doctrines were exactly the 
same as those of many orthodox Hindus, namely, that 
our miseries are causeil by desires, and t^t, in order to 
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get rid of the miseries, we must learn to overcome the 
desires. Sir Monier Williams* gives Buddha the credit 
of having had the power to clothe old ideas in new 
and more attractive dresses. But, in this instance, the 
great anti-Brahmanical prophet adopted the ideas of 
Brahmanical philosophy, without any modification what- 
ever. (Cessation of desires was the panacea prescribed 
by both, as if it were possible for any human being to 
feel happy without food, drink, healtn, and the joys of 
conjugal association. From the point of view of 
common sense, the true remedies for the miseries of life 
are the sciences of medicine, agriculture, &c., the arts of 
weaving, road-making, navigation, &c., properly managed 
political governments, and such institutions as hospi^s, 
poor-houses, insurance offices, light houses, fire brigades, 
&c. A spiritual teacher may be believed to have the 
power of saving the soul from |>erdition after death. But 
so far as the miseries of this world are concerned, it is 
impossible to give either Buddha, or any other prophet, 
the credit of having given us a satisfactory remedy. 

However that may be, Buddha was so convinced of 
the value of his discovery, that he at first felt inclined 
to keep it to hiiiiselff instead of giving the lienefit of 
it to the world. Even the gods were distressed at this 
determination on liis part, and he was led to abandon 
it only for the sake of the repeateil remonstrances 
addressed to him by the great deityj Brahma. This 
legend affords a typical instance of the manner in which 
Buddha utilised tue agency of the gods to serve his 
political purposes. In secular spheres such tactics 
wouhl hanlly be of any use even with the weakest of 
Asiatic princes. But the faith of men in the saints 
and prophets is unbounded. 

When Buddha at length made up his mind to give 
men the benefit of his discovery, he thought of making 

♦ See Sir Moniei^s BuddhUmt p. 104. 

t Afafiaraffoa, 1, 3, 4. 
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his former teachers Rnddaka and Allada* his first 
pupils. If this had been possible his name and fame 
could have been made at once. But the idea, though a 
very clever one, could not possibly be given effect to. 
As soon ns it arose in his mind, a god, who was in wait- 
ing, informed him that his old teachers had passed 
away from the earth. He then proceeded to Benares 
with a view to preach the new faith to the five men 
who had been deputed by his father to attend him 
when he was studying philosophy at Raj Giri. They 
attended him also when he practised austerities on the 
banks of the Niranjana river. But when he gave up 
asceticism, and became mindful of worldly comforts, 
these men left him and went to Benares. According 
to the Buddhistic scriptures, the cause of their leaving 
his company was his abandonment of asceticism. But 
the fact that they did not return to their native country, 
but proceeded to Benares, seems to point to the con- 
clusion that they ha<l been sent thither by Buddha in 
order to prepare the ground for him. However that 
may be, the five attendants were not, according to the 
Buddhist chronicles, at finst inclined to recognise the 
Buddhahood of their former imtstor. But they were 
soon overpowered by his commamling bearing, and 
the sermon that he delivered to them. They had 
addressed him familiarly as a ‘ friend,’ and he spoke as 
follows : — 

Do not addrosn, O Bhllothui, the Tathoicata by his name, and wiUi 
appellation “ Friend.” The Tathaciata, O Hhik»bu«, ih the holy ab- 
Holute Sambiidha. Give mr. O Hhikshii ! The immortal ( Amnta) boa 
been won (by me) : I will teach you : to you 1 nrewh the doctrin^ 
If you wane in the way I show you, you will ere lonjf have penetrated 
to the truth, having: you mol vet known it and Been it face to face; and 
you will live in the poBucBdion of that hi(;hest poal of the holy life 
for the Bake of which noble youthn fully ^ve up the world and go 
forth into Uie botnelese Btate.”— JfoAaradrpa, I, 6, 12. 

The five quondam attendants to whom Buddha 
spoke as above were all under the belief that there was 


• Mahapagga, I* 6, 2—4. 
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great merit in asceticism, and, addressing him again 
m the same familiar style as before, they said 

By those observances, Friend Gautama, by those practices, by those 
austerities, you have not been able to obtain power surpassing that 
of men, nor the superioritv of full and holy knowledge and insight. 
How will you now, living in abundance, having given up your exer- 
tions, having turned to an abundant life, be able to obtain power 
surpassing that of men and the superiority of full and holy know- 
ledge and insight ^,—Mahavagga, 1, 6, 13. 

The reply which Buddha gave to this embodies a 
doctrine which would have entitled him to be regarded 
as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind, if he 
had not insisted upon his followers to give up their 
connection with the world, and to become monks and 
nuns. He said : — 

There are two extremes, O Bhikshus, which he who has given up 
the world ought to avoid. What are these two extremes ! A life 
given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and lusts : this is degrading, 
sensual vulgar, ignoble, and profitless ; and a life given to mortifica- 
tions, this is painful, ignoble and profitless. By avoiding these two 
extremes. O Bhikshus. the Tathagata has gained the knowledge of 
the Middle Path which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, 
which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to the Sambodhi, to Nirvana, 
—•if 0^1 rappa, I, 6, 17. 

A nobler doctrine, no doubt, than that of those who 
taught their followers to practise self-mortification in 
every possible form. But as Buddha insisted upon 
renunciation of home life, it is impossible to give him 
even the negative credit of having done nothing to 
make men more miserable than they are by nature. 
That compliment is due to Manu and Yajnyavalkya, 
and not to any of the latter day prophets. 

To return to the story of the first conversions made 
by Buddha. The sermons which the prophet addressed 
to his attendants did not at first make any impression. 
The same questions and the same answers had to be 
repeated thrice, and, if we are to believe the Buddhist 
scriptures, the prophet had to struggle hard in order 
to convince them of the truth of his doctrines. 

Buddha’s sixth convert was a young man* of Benares 
named Yasa. He was followed by his parents. While 


• Mohavaggot h 7. i— 10. 
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the neophyte was passing the first night after his con- 
version in the hermitage of liis teacher, his father 
searched for him in every part of the town. The son 
had left his slippers on the banks of the Varuna, and 
the father upon seeing them was led to aj)prehend that 
he had been killed by some wild beast. When thus in 
a state of terrible anxiety he met with Buddha, who, 
upon being questioned, oflered him the information he 
wanted on condition of his accepting the new faith. 
Yasa himself became a Bhikshu, while his father, 
mother and wife remained at home as lay disciples. 
Fifty-four other men of Benares were led to follow the 
example of Yasa, so that there w^re sixty Bhikshus in 
all at the end of the first year. Buddha deputed these, 
two by two, to preach his faith in other parts of the 
country. He himself returned to the vicinity of Gaya, 
wrhere, before long, he sneeeed(*d in converting some 
of the greatest of tho, local Pandits, together with their 
disciples. The pro])het had now a very large number of 
followers, and had ac(juired such importance that he was 
invited by King Binibasara to revisit Haj Giri. A large 
and commodious garden house, called the Venuvana, or 
the Bamboo grove, was jjresented to him by tlui king. 
Bimbasara supplied also everything that Buddha and 
his followers required for food, drink and clothing. 
Being thus able to keep his follow’ers well-housed and 
well-fed, Buddha was able to add to the number of 
his disciples every day. These disciples spent nine 
months in the year in preaching the new faith, and 
passed the three months of the rainy season in one of 
those monasteries that either the kings or the peojile of 
the country built in different places for their accom- 
modation. 

Buddha passed the second year of his ministry in 
Raj Giri. it was at this period that Sudatta, a rich 
merchant of Sravasti,* became his discdple, and invited 


For an account of this dty, sco p. 1S8, ante. 
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him to visit the chief citj of Kosala. Bnddha snggest* 
ed to him the building of a Vihara for his reception. 
Sudatta built the monastery of Jetavana, and when 
everything was ready he sent word to Buddha asking 
him to take possession. When Buddha arrived at Sra- 
vasti he was received with great honour, and a formal 
gift of the Jetavana was made to him. Buddha passed 
the wot or rainy season of the third year of his ministry 
in Sravasti. During his residence there King Frasnajit 
of Kosala was converted to his faith. 

Shortly after his conversion the King of Kosala sent 
a message to Suddhodana, congratulating him for hav- 
ing such a great son as the Buddha. Thereupon the 
King of Kapilavastu sent several messengers to Buddha 
asking him to visit his parents and relatives. 

After avoiding compliance for a long time, Buddha 
at last consented to meet the wishes of his aged father 
on condition of his building a monastery for the holy 
order at Kapilavastu. Suddhodana agreed to the con- 
dition, and built a Vihara, to which wjis given the name 
of Nyagrodhvana or Banyan grove. When Buddha 
arrived at Kapilavastu, his father and his other relatives 
gave him a warm reception. They all embraced his 
taith, and a great many of them entered the monastic 
order. Some of these Sakya monks gave great trouble 
to him afterwards. 

From the Buddhistic histories it appears that no 
teacher before Buddha had ever allowed women to 
enter any monastic order. Buddha himself had, it is 
said, some misgivings on the subject. It is represented 
that he regarded women with great distrust, and that 
he was ultimately obliged to grant them the privilege, 
for the sake of his'favourite disciple Ananda, who pleaded 
their cause, and for meeting the wishes of his old 
matomal aunt and step-mother, Mahaprajapati Gan- 
tami. At the council ueld at Raj Giri after Buddha’s 
death, his first locum tenenty Maha Kasyapa, severely 
censured Ananda for the part that he had taken to get 
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vromen admitted to the holy order.* But wheu Maha- 
prajapati Gautami and her companions were admitted as 
nans, Ananda’s age cannot have been more than ten 
years, and it is therefore difficult to see how he could be 
responsible for enrolling them in the holy orders. The 
entreaties of Gautami Mahaprajapati, if the story be 
based upon truth, were certainly irresistible to Buddha. 
But it seems very probable that he wanted to admit 
females, more for the soke of adding to the attractions of 
monastic life, than for the sake of obliging either Ananda 
or his aged aunt. Some of the rules laid down for the 
guidancef of the Bhikshns point to the above conclusion. 

Buddha, like many other mendicants, was a great 
favourite with the softer sex. While yet engaged in his 
meditations at Gaya, he was attended by a girl named 
Sujata. Later on he went one day to a neighbouring 
village named Senika, the headman of which had two 
unmarried daughters named Kanda and Nanda Bala. 
These ladies prepared a nice pudding for Buddha, and 
after putting the same into his alins>bowl, asked him 
to marry them. Their guest rejected their j>rayer. But 
he visited them again when on his way from Benares 
to Baj Giri, and on this occasion admitted them into 
his sect as lay disciples. Another of his di^voted female 
disciple was the lady of Vaisali called “ Visakha, the 
mother of Mrigadhara,” in the Buddhistic annals. 

The precise time when Amba Pali, the mistress of 
Bimbasara, became a disciple of Buddha, i.s not known. 
Most likely the acquaintance began at the time when 
Buddha was a student at llaj Giri. At any rate, when 
he began to preach his new faith, Amba became one 
of bis most devoted disciples, and he not only accepted 
the gift of a garden house made by her to him, but 
actually partook of her hospitality^ with all the monks 


* See Bockhill on the IM» of Buddha, p. 1S2. 
t See ib., pp. 81, 82 ; OuUanvaRga X, 1. 

$ See ib., p. 129 ; Legge’i TravtU of Fa Sian, p. 72. 
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acoompanying him. The example thus set by the 
teacher was perhaps very largely followed by his dis- 
ciples. What the result was may be easily imagined. 

After the conversion of the Sakya ladies, Buddha 
went to the town of Vaisali, aow identified with a 
village called Bisarah, in the vicinily of Bahhra, in the 
MnzafFerpnr district. Vaisali was a sort of free city 
governed by an oligarchy consisting of its leading 
residents called the Lichavis. At vaisali Buddha 
vanquished in argument Furna Kacyap and many 
other philosophical teachers. After these feats Buddha 
went to the Trayastrinsat* heaven, and there preached 
his faith to his mother and a host of gods. During the 
period that he was away from earth his disciples were 
oppressed with grief on account of his absence. He 
felt compassion for them, and after about three months 
came down to earth again by a Vaidurya (lapis lazuli) 
staircase, the foot of which was fixed near an Udum- 
bar tree in the town of Sankisa near Canouj. 

A few years before Buddha’s death mere was a 
great schism in his camp, headed by his cousin, Deva 
Datta. He had been made to enter the holy order by 
a stratagem, and was never a very sincere follower 
of Buddha. As Buddha had the confidence of the 
old King Bimbasara, Deva Datta somehow managed 
to make himself a favourite with Ajata Satru, the heir- 
apparent to the throne of M^adba. Ajata Satru 
brought about the death of his airoctionate father in a 
very cruel manner ; but Deva Datta’s attempts to put 
an end to the life of his great cousin were frustrated by 
some kind of miracle or other. After the death of 
Bimbasara, the inevitable reaction came on in the mind 
of Ajata Satru. He was sorely oppressed with 
remorse, and, through the influence of his step-brother 
and physician Jivan Kumara Bhand, he soon ^k stepa 
to be reconciled to Buddha. In Eosala also there took 
place a revolution similar to that in Magadha. King 


n, HO 


* See Glossafy. 
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Frasnajit’s son, Virndliaka, was led by Ambarisha, a 
son of the royal chaplain, to dethrone his father, and 
to compel him to leave the kingdom. The Prime 
Minister of the State at first refused to help Virndhaka. 
But the ultimate success of the heir-apparent in 
attaining the object of his guilty ambition was mainlpr 
due to the co-operation of tne premier. After his 
dethronement, Prasnajit repaired to Baj Giri in order 
to seek for refuge. But he died of hunger and thirst 
before Ajata Satru could do anything for his relief. 

The success of the revolution that took place in 
Kosala was in all probability due to the support that 
Virudhuka received from the orthodox faction, and 
not to that of any schism among the followers of 
Buddha. At any rate, Virndhaka, after ascending 
the throne of Kosala, never showed any sympathy for 
the new faith. On the contrary, he immediately declared 
war against the Sakyas of Kapilavostn, and, after con- 
quering them, effected their complete destruction. 

Buddha was, it seems, made an eye-witness of the 
ruin of his race. After the completion of the conquest 
of Kapilavastu by Virndhaka, Buddha repaired to Raj 
Giri and lived there for some time. Ue had been 
reconciled to Ajata Satru. But after bis humiliation 
at Kosala, the young king of Magadba apparently 
refused to treat him and bis followers with the 
liberality that thev had lieen accustomed to before. 
According to the Buddhistic hbtories there was a great 
famine in the country about a year before the pro]met'8 
death, and he was obliged to confess to his army of 
monks that he was not in position to support them, 
and that they must shill for themselves. Apparently 
the prophet felt very much distressed at the collapse 
of his ambitious schemes, and so he left Raj Giri for 
good. He had now very nearly completed the usual 
span of human life, and ^et did not think of dying 
in peace in the city which be bad made his head- 
quarters, and where alone he could expect to have a 
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large namber of his followers ronnd him daring bis last 
moments. On Ms way to KnsMnara, on the Gondab, 
where be intended to die, tbe prophet sojonmed for a 
few days at Patali Putra, and the Buddhist chroni- 
cles take care to record that he was there respectfully 
entertained by Yarshakar, the Brahman Minister of 
King Ajata Satm. The biographers of the prophet 
are, however, silent as to the kind of treatment that he 
received from King Ajata Satm when leaving Raj 
Giri for good. The omission seems to be significant. 

After leaving Patna, Buddha made a halt at Yaisali, 
living there for a few days in the garden house 

E resented to him by Amba Pali, and partaking of the 
ospitality of tbe old courtezan. 

The event in the life of a prophet which causes the 
greatest strain on the ingenuity of his loyal biographer, 
is his death. For an exact idea of the manner in 
which the Buddhistic annalists acquitted themselves 
in tMs difficult task, the reader must refer to the 
original works. The biographers of Buddha some- 
times state the facts without any kind of colouring. 
But this is not the case throughout. For instance, in 
many places the favourite disciple Ananda is charged 
with toe responsibility of his master’s death, because 
of his not asking him to prolong his life.* It is stated 
also that while at Beluva, a dire illness fell upon 
Buddha,t but he thought that it would not be right for 
Mm to pass away wMle the congregation of Bhikshus 
was scattered. So he determined to retain hold on Ms 
bo^ until it had accomplished its task. 

Divested of the coating of legendary colouring, 
the plain fact was that Buddha recovered from the 
illness which seized him while he was at Beluva. 
After passing the rainy season there, he went back to 
Yaisoli and stayed there for a short time. He made 

* BookhiU’sDt^io/RiKWka, P.1S2. 

t A., p. lao. 
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np his mind to die at Knshinara, and with that object 
left Yaisali for good before long. On his way to his 
intended place of death, he halted at varions places, 
and at one of these, then called Jalanka, he was invited 
by one Knndn, a worker in metal, to partake of his 
hospitality. The host pat some pork in Buddha’s 
alms-bowl, and that was the caase of the malady that 
brought about his death. His demise caused the earth 
to shake and thunderbolts to fall. His funeral was 
performed by the Mallas of Kushinara, in accordance 
with the directions which he gave before his death, and 
which were as stated in the following report of the 
conversation he had with Ananda on the subject : — 

How then, Lord, must the Brahmans and householders 
who are belieyers honour the Blessed One*s remains. 

BiiddAo.— Ananda, they must treat them as those of a King of 
Kings. 

Lord, how do they treat the remains of a King of Kings ? 

Ananda, the body of a King of Kings is wrapped in 
bands of cotton, and when it mM thus been wrapped, it is covered 
with five hundr^ layers. After that it is put in an iron -case filled 
with oil, and it is covered with a double cover of iron; then 
a funeral pile of all kinds of odoriferous woods is built; the 
remains are burnt, and the fire is out out with milk. Then they 
put his bones in a golden casket ana in the cross road they build 
a chaitya over his remains, and with baldachins, flags and 
streamers, perfumes, garlands, incense and sweet powders, with 
sounds of music, they honour, praise, venerate and revere him, 
and celebrate a feast in his honour. So likewise, Ananda, must they 
treat the Tatbagata*s remains.”* 

These directions may be taken to sliow wbat kind 
of ambition larked in the heart of the great mendi- 
cant. As instances of suicide in high life are not quite 
unknown, so there are many cases on record of men 
in affluent circumstances renouncing home, either for 
domestic unhappiness, or for love of adventure, or 
out of a craving for variety. But Sannyash for such 
causes deserves no more admiration or honour than 
felo de se. The monarch who sacrifices his personal 
comfort for the happiness of his subjects has certainly 
far better claims to oe adored by them, than a thought* 


« Bookhm*8 qf JBwma, p. 197, 
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less heir-apparent who Tolnntarily sacrifices his 
prospects with a view to sink into a position of 
obscnrii^. A love of physical comforts and worldly 
honour is inherent in nnman nature, and whatever in- 
difference an ascetic may profess towards such things, 
it must be impossible for him to smother altogether 
his natural craving for them. 

The late Lala I^bn voluntarily left home in the garb 
of a mendicant, leaving his princely estate in the hands 
of his wife. But a close study of the methods bj 
which he afterwards acquired the valuable zemindans 
in Mathura, Aligar and Bnlandshahar that he dedicated 
to his idol at Brindaban, renders it impossible to give 
him credit for being even then free from the usual 
Eayastha instincts. The case with Buddha was appar- 
ently the same. He gave up, it is true, the oeitain 
prospect of inheriting the petty principality ruled by 
nis mther. But every act done, and almost every word 
ottered, by him show that he was actuated by a 
deep-rooted ambition for a far higher position. 



CHAP. II.— THE RAPID SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 

AND ITS SUBSEQUENT DISAPPEARANCE 

FROM INDIA. 

The instruments and measures which contributed 
most to the rapid spread of Buddha’s religion were (1) 
the army of monks that he succeeded in raising ; (2) 
the admission of Sudras and women to the holy orders ; 
and (3) the rage for building monasteries that he 
manag^ to create. The Hindu law-givers had declared 
that it was lawful for the Vedic students to live by 
begging. The inevitable result was that many pretenders 
assumed the garb of Vedic scholars. At a subsequent 
time, ascetics like the Nigranthis, without even any 
pretension of learning, swellecf the ranks of beggars, 
when Buddha commenced his preachings, the number 
of such mendicants was apparently very considerable. 
But they never had any organisation, and although, in 
years of plenty, they could procure their food by beg- 
ging, they had no friend or patron to see that they were 
well-housed and well-clad, or properly fed in seasons 
of scarcity. Buddha was able to attract such men by 
offering them better prospects. There was generally 
no difficulty about their commissariat. That was man- 
aged by leaving them to billet themselves on the 
people. The most important thing was to provide 
them with barracks. Ex hypothesis they had volun- 
tarily renounced home, and the public could not well 
be asked to find for them what they professed to have 
abandoned suo motOs in their indiTOrence to worldly 
( 534 ) 
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comfort The genius of Buddha, however, was ready 
with a pretext for the new requisition on the laity. 
The monks were themselves quite indifferent to physi- 
cal comforts and discomforts ; but the practice of 
severe austerities, and the passing of the rainy season in 
an uncovered place, were strictly prohibited by their 
master. By travelling in the rainy season, a monk 
might unwittingly cause the destruction of insects. 
That was to be avoided anyhow. 

As a specimen of the preaching by which kings and 
rich men were led to build Viharas and Sangaramas, the 
following may be referred to : — 

To (rive houses to the order, a place of refu^ and joy, so that we 
may there exercise concentration and holy intuition, hsis been com- 
manded by Buddha as the most noble gift. Therefore let a wise 
man, who understands what is best for himself, build beautiful 
houses, and receive into them the knowers of the doctrine. He mav 
(rive food and drink, clothes and lodging to such the upright with 
cheerful heart. These preach to him the doctrine which drives away 
all suffering ; if he apprehends the doctrine here below, he goes 
sinless into Nirvana. —Ctt/lavogrijra, VI, 15. 

From the beginning of his career as a prophet, 
Buddha saw the importance of having for his army of 
monks suitable habitations. In the second year of his 
ministry, he managed to get the Venuvana garden 
house at Uaj Giri from King Bimbasara. The next 
year the merchant prince Sudatta Anatha Pindada was 
led to build the Jetavanavihara at Sravasti. In the 
sixth year Suddhodan built, at his son’s request, a 
monastery at Kapilavastu. The date when Airba Pali 
presented to Buddha her garden house at Vaisali is 
not known. In all probability the gift was made at 
an early period. Sometimes the rich were induced, or 
compelled by adverse circumstances, to make over all 
their property to the Sanga. A notable instance was 
Jyotiska, a merchant of Kaj Giri, whose wealth had 
excited the jealousy of King Ajata Satru, and led to his 
persecution in various ways. To avoid further molesta- 
tion, be made over all his estates to Buddha, and enrolled 
himself a Bhikshu. 
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Theoretica^, tiie Buddhist monks were entitled to 
live in their ViWs onlr during the rains. Bat, as Sir 
Monier Williams* rightly observes, such restrictions 
were soon ignored, and a residence in covered houses 
became usual at all seasons. Thus homeless beggars 
were provided with comfortable habitations at the 
expense of the toiling classes. 

Through the liberality of the pious men and women 
among his lay disciples, Buddha was generally able to 
keep his followers well-housed and well-fed. But 
there were times when neither the charity of the rich, 
nor the iniracnlous powers of the prophet, sufficed to 

S rovide his monks with the means of sustenance. 

nst before his death, when there was a famine in the 
land, he advised them to billet themselves on their 
friends and relatives. The occasions for such shifts 
and expedients, however, were rare. As a general rule, 
his followers were better housed and better fed than 
the majority of people. As Buddhism spread, kings, 

f ninces and the nch vied with each other for the privi- 
ege of endowing monasteries. The result was that not 
only were the monks enabled to live in comfort, but a 
career of amlntion was opened to a great many of 
them. Each of the monasteries became a centre tit 


power. The monk who could manage to become the 
head of one of them, generally acquired princely wealth 
and influence. Neither orthodox Hinduism nor any of 
the pre-Buddhist sects had such attractions for poor 
men of ambition. Each monastery in the frontier 
stations became a fresh centre of power, and thus the 
new rdigion spread by gigantic strides. 

To Buddha is given the credit of doing away with 
caste. He, however, never interfered with the state of 
things he found among the luty. He ignored caste 
only so far as to admit all classes to bis Songa, and to 
allow his monks to take cooked food from even &e 
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lowest castes. One of bis greatest disciples, Upali, 
was a barber, and be made tbe jnnior monks, drawn 
from tbe bigber castes, bow to bun. This innovation 
may be regarded as praiseworthy by many. Bnddba 
however was no reformer. When it suited his ^licy, 
he talked of morality, to discredit the Yedic rituals. 
Bnt bis chief aim in all that be did and said was to 
attract a swarm of followers, and to that end he sacri* 
Seed everything else. He set at nought some of the 
noblest rules of discipline imposed on society by the 
Hindu Shastras. To keep his army well-fed, he made 
it lawful for them to accept the hospitality of even 
the degraded. 

What led Buddha to admit women to holy orders, it 
is not possible to say. This much seems probable, 
that they proved one of the chief attractions to the 
new faith. As the orthodox Hindu religion does not 
favour the re-marriage of widows, and as in Hindu 
society an old widower cannot possibly get a bride of 
such an age as to be a proper mate for him, aged men 
and women, among the lower castes, are sometimes 
obliged to embrace one of the modern Yisbnnvite 
faiths for the sake of marriage. It is chiefly by the 
operation of this cause that fresh recruits are now-a- 
days secured for tbe existing monastic orders, and their 
practice is apparently based on that of the ancient 
Buddhists, whose place they now occupy. 

By the orthodox faith, no Hindu lady is permitted 
to perform any religious rite except in the company, 
or for the benefit, of her husband. In fact, according 
to the Hindu Shastras, the only religious duties of a 
woman are, to obey her husband in his lifetime, and, 
after his death, to live an abstemious life under- the 
guardianship of her sons or some relative of her 
deceased lord. Whatever conflicts there may be in our 
ancient codes as to other points, they all agree in not 
allowing a woman to go out of the protection of her 
husband or guardian, for joining any class of mendi- 
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cants. Buddha himself had adopted the same policy 
at first. The innovation he sanctioned later on has 
been productive of a deal of mischief. The circum- 
stances which had induced him to the step have been 
referred to already. It is said that he evinced great 
reluctance in enrolling among his followers the Bhik- 
shunis or nuns. It is said silso that the regulations 
originally framed were such as to keep the two sexes 
completely separate. They were not allowed to live 
in the same monastery like the inatajis and hahajis of 
the present day. The Buddhist nuns were not to 
reside in forest hermitages, but within the walls of a 
village or town in huts or nunneries, by twos or in 
greater number, for a sister was not allowed to live 
alone.”* To make a journey with a nun, to go aboard 
the same boat with her or to sit with her alone and 
without a witness, was strictly forbidden.”* These were 
wholesome regulations no doubt. But it is to be feared 
that the confessional invitations and observances neu- 
tralised them altogether. The nuns were required 
every half month to betake themselves to the monk, 
who had been named to them, by a resolution of the 
brotherhood, to receive his spiritual instruction and 
admonition. In the presence of another monk, that 
monk sits waiting the nuns, and when they have made 
their appearance, bowed themselves to the ground, and 
sat down before him he speaks to them of the eight 
high ordinances, and expounds to them, either by way 
of sermon or by question and answer, what he deems 
profitable of the teaching and maxims of Buddha.”* 

These rules and regulations may at first sight seem 
unobjectionable. But such opportunities as they created 
for contact between the monks and the nuns were tempt- 
ing enough to celibates. 

As among the modern Vaishnavas, so among the 
Buddhists, the female devotees proved the source of 

* Oldenberg’B lAf$ of Buddha^ traoBlated by Mr. W. Hoey, 
pp. 380,381. * 
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both their strength and weakness. Bnddha himself, 
as we have seen, had admitted a conrtezan. In their 
old age the fallen women become anxious to be restored 
to society. Bnt an orthodox Brahman cannot minister 
to any of them, without being himself degraded. It is 
only the followers of the latter-day prophets that can 
elevate their social status. 

The rapid spread of Buddhism at first was perhaps 
due more to the monastic system, the admission of 
Sndras into the holy orders, and the enrolment of 
nuns, than to any intrinsic merit of its own. The 
monasteries in the beginning served like military canton- 
ments and recruiting camps. The wealth of the fallen 
women served as an attraction to the beggars. But 
the admission of such women necessarily brought 
discredit on the faith, and rendered the continuance of the 
higher classes in it quite impossible. And when the 
monasteries themselves became hot-beds of immorality, 
the whole svstem melted away under the fierce rays of 
public opinion among the Brahmans and other higher 
classes. 



CHAP. III.— THE RELIGION OF BUDDHA. 

Buddha never recommended the worship of any 
deity, visible or invisible, and his religion is therefore 
usually regarded as godless. To form, however, an 
exact idea of his faith, it is necessary to examine his 
tenets in connection with those of the Vedic priests 
and the Nigranthi ascetics whom he sought to dis- 
credit. The Brahmans were interested in upholding 
the importance of the great Vedic sacrifices. To make 
their agency indispensable, the exegetes of the Mimansa 
school went so far as to declare that the gods had no 
real existence, and that it was only by the performance 
of the sacrifices in the manner prescribed by their 
Shastras, and not by independent prayers, that men 
could hope to derive the benefit they sought from the 
invisible powers. The weakest points in the Vedic 
cult were the denial of the real existence of the gods, 
and the encouragement it gave to the slaughter of 
animals, and the drinking of strong liquors. The 
Nigranthis were the first to protest against these doc- 
trines and practices, and Buddnaadopt^ their tenets with 
oertain modifications so as to suit his policy. The object 
of the Ni^anthis was to discredit Brahmanism, and to 
secure at least the respect of the mercantile castes. 
The Ksatriyas, whose proper profession was war, could 
not feel much aversion towards the bloody and bacchan- 
alian rites of the Brahmans. To keep the fighting 
classes in good humour, the Vedic priests had to neglect 
and lower the manufacturing and mercantile castes. 
( 540 ) 
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To seonre ihe Teneration of these classes, who are in- 
terested in peace, the Nigranthis made their religion 
as inoffensive as possible. Bnddha wanted to make his 
religion equally acceptable to both the Esatriyas and 
the Vaishyas. He prohibited the killing of aninuls, 
but allowed his followers to eat the flesh of animals 
killed by others. Buddha himself ate flesh meat when 
given to him as alms. In fact, his death was caused 
by the eating of pork. 

The great bugbear of the Hindu theologians of all 
classes is the necessity of transmigration, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of avoiding the pains of birth, diseases, 
decay and death. The Vedic priests, with their ritua- 
listic learning, professed the doctrine that the desired 
liberation from the bonds of flesh was obtainable either 
by Vedic knowledge, or by the performance of the 
Vedic sacrifices. The Nigranthis, who were poor and 
illiterate beggars, found it more convenient to parade 
their poverty, and to inculcate that the practice of as- 
ceticism was the only way to attain salvation and 
superior wisdom. Buddha’s object was to organise a 
large army of monks. He therefore condemned both 
luxury and asceticism, and recommended moderate 
living, avoiding both over-indulgence and excessive 
self-mortification. The way to attain wisdom and beati- 
tude lies, in his opinion, in religions contemplation and 
the practice of the rules of morality, and not in asceti- 
cism. The Vedic priests of Jaimini’s school denied 
the real existence of the gods. Buddha not only ad- 
mitted their reality, but emphasized his belief in them, 
W assigning to them separate and well-defined heavens. 
He was, however, quite as interested in declaring 
them powerless as Jaimini himself. The latter taught 
that the only way to attun happiness and avoid misery 
was the performance of sacrifices, and that, as the 
gods had no real existence, prayers addressed to them, 
in any other form, were useless. Buddha taught (1) 
that there was nothing but misery in the world ; 
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(2) that to get rid of this misery men must cease to 
have desires ; (3) and that cessation of desires could be 
brought about by every man, — whether Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaishya or Sudra, — by deep meditation, and 
the observance of certain rules of diet and discipline. 
The ultimate object of the Vedic priests was to exact 
as much ghi, meat and wine as possible, by indirect 
taxation on the Ksatri^a princes. The ambition of the 
Nigranthi beggars did not extend beyond securing 
for the benefit of the class the small charities of the 
niggardly Baniyas. The puqxise which Buddha evi- 
dently had in view was to collect round him a cheap 
and large army of followers, and to be in a position 
to keep them well-housed and well-fed by the method 
of direct taxation involved in the claims of the mendi- 
cants for alms. 

Buddha admitted the existence of the gods, but 
maintained that they were subordinate to the man of 
enlightenment, and powerless for good and evil. He 
did not prescribe any form of liturgy or worship. His 
object w’as to make himself a power in the country, 
and to make men honour him as a god. So he pre- 
scribed for recitation the following formula : — 

Buddham Saranam Gacharai ; Dharmam Saranam Gachami ; 
Sangam Saranam Gachami. 

Translation go for rofuge to the Buddha ; I go for refuge to 
the law ; I go for refuge to the order. 

The deification of Dharma or law* in a personified 
form is certainly free from any taint of selfishness. 
But as Buddha inculcated the same reverence to himself 
and to the order founded by him, it cannot be said that 
his teachings were the out^me of pure philanthropy. 
The inevitable result of the direction was to lead to the 
regular worship of Buddha with his JDharma and his 
Sanga. These three, called the Tri Ratna, or the three 
jew^, afterwards became the Buddhist Triad. Im- 
ages representing them were set up in the Vihars, and 
b^me regular objects of worship. The way l^ing 
opened, other gods and saints were soon admitted to 
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the pantheon, and the relipon of the great iconoclast 
became one of the most idolatrous and superstitions 
faiths in the world. Buddha may not be responsible 
for all the later accretions. But tWe cannot be much 
doubt as to his having struggled hard to be worshipped 
as a god. He put an end to the old dynasty of kings, 
not for giving liberty to the people, but only to step 
into the throne himself under a new name. 

For an account of the later phases of Buddhism and 
the development of abomination worship in connection 
with it, the reader must refer to treatises expressly 
devoted to the subject. 



CHAP. IV.— THE MORALITY OP THE RELIGION 
OF BUDDHA. 

It has been already observed that Bnddhism was 
perhaps one of the earliest of the morality-preaching 
relimons. The early Vedic faith was more concerned 
with rainfall and other worldly matters, than with the 
inculcation of ethical principles. Buddha and his prin- 
cipal disciples professed to have miraculous powers for 
controlling the course of natural phenomena. But they 
performed miracles by the mere exercise of their will, 
and not, like the Brahmans, by incantations — by burning 
of gbi, libation of wine, or the slaughtering of animals. 
It must, however, be mentioned hero that Buddha never 
encouraged the performance of miracles by his followers. 
On the contrary, he censured them severely whenever 
they displayed their powers in violation of his orders. 
Thus the Buddhistic scriptures countenance the pre- 
tensions of the monks, and at the same time supply 
them with a pretext for avoiding requisitions for eui- 
biting their powers. 

So far as Buddha preached such rules of morality as 
the Pancha Sila, his religion deserves every praise. The 
fundamental principles of his moral code were — (1) 
kill no living creature ; (2) steal not ; (3) commit not 
adultery ; (4) lie not ; (5) drink not strong drink. For 
teaching such ethics, he is entitled to the heart-felt gra- 
titude of the world. But there is nothing in his cult 
to show that the teaching of morality was his sole 
or his principal object. The Vedic religion, which 
( 544 ) 
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prevailed in his time, encouraged, for sacrificial pur- 

1 )Oses, the killing of animals, and the drinking of strong 
iquors. The abuse had, at one time, become very great, 
as appears from the Mimansa and. the Brahmana litera- 
ture. The first to raise the voice of protest were the 
Nigranthis. However, Buddha also deserves due credit 
for holding up to ridicule the Vedic sacrifices. 

Buddha was digging for the foundations of a new 
religion, and he naturally treated without mercy the 
weak points of the ancient faith. But the religion and 
practices that he inculcated were verv far from being 
unalloyed blessings. The Brahmanical Shastras caused 
no doubt a great waste of the resources of the country, 
ibr the cultivation of a kind of learning the value oi‘ 
the greater part of which might certainly be questioned. 
But w’hile the exactions of the Vedic priests were occa- 
sional and justifiable to some extent. Buddha imposed 
on his countrymen the burden of a standing army of 
idlers. It may be alleged that some of the Buddhist 
monks were men of true piety, and did good to society 
by earnest efforts to improve its morality. But it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that the Buddhist monks and nuns w’ere 
of a better typo than the Vishnu vite Babajis, Matajis 
or Mohants that we see at the present day. The fact 
seems to be that the wifeless and childless cenobites — 
and especially those w'ho hold charge of the rich monas- 
teries or are otherwise well provided — cannot have any 
regard for public opinion, and their inevitable tj?nden- 
cy, in most cases, is to drift into a disreputable course 
of life. The preaching of morality by such men is out 
of the question. 

In his zeal for the success of his owm religion, Buddha 
tried to upset even the best and most unexceptionable 
sides of Brahmanism. The Shastric laws relating to 
social discipline are based upon an express recognition 
of the natural w^ants, necessities and appetites of men. 
For instance, the orthodox codes not only regard mar- 
riage as allowable, but make it imperative on every 
B, HC 35 
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mftn and woman. Such legislation is beyond all praise 
and, at any rate, is intelligible. But it does not seem 
possible to view in the same light the laws imposed by 
Buddha on his followers. His injunctions were that all 
able-bodied and healthy men, not in the service of the 
king, should sever their connection with the world, should 
lead a life of celibacy, and should live on the charity 
of the public. If universally accepted, such legislation 
would tend to the total extirpation of the human race. 
Surely that was not the object of the great prophet. 
What then was it ? 

A careful review of his life and teachings leads to 
the conclusion that his sole olyect was to make himself 
a power in the country, by organising an army of 
monks. He professed to have found a remedy for the 
miseries of this world. He professed to be a teacher of 
morality. But the actual result of his teachings was to 
increase, rather than diminish, the sum total of human 
miserj and immorality. By following him, some of 
his monks and nuns derived no doubt certain advan- 
tages. But their gaius were like those of the comrades 
of a Nadir Shah or a Mahniood of Ghazni. Tb(*y con- 
tributed nothing, either directly or indirectly, to the 
production of wealth, and whatever they gained was 
only so much loss to the world. The demoralisiition that 
was cau-sed by Buddha’s teachings may be gathered 
from the following account of the circumstances under 
which he ruled that minors, under the age of twenty, 
were not to be ordained as monks : — 

1. At that time there was in BajsnUia a oompany of eeven- 
teen boys, friends of each other : youna Upali* was first amona them. 
How Upali’s father and mother thought : How will Upali after our 
doittli IWe a life of ease and without j^n ? Then Upau’s father and 
mother said to themselves : ‘It UpaR oould learn writing, he would 
after our death live a life of ease and without pain.’ But then 
Upali's father and mother thought ac^n: If Unau learns writing, 
his fingers will become sore; but if Upali oould learn arithme^ 
be would, after our death, live a life of ease without pain. 

^ Thifl Upili it differant from the ftmout Uptli who wmt one of the chief 
dieciplet of Buddha ; the latter came not from Raj Griha, but from the Sakya 
ountry. 
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2. But then Upali’s father and mother thouKht again : * If Upali 
learns arithmetic, his breast will become diseased’ But if Upali 
could learn money-changing, he would, after our death, live a life of 
ease and comfort, and without pain. But then Upali’s father and 
mother said to themselves: *If Upali learns money* changing, his eyes 
will suffer. Now here are the Sakka Pnttiya Samanas who keep 
commodious precepts and live a commodious life ; they have good 
meals and lie down on beds protecte^l from the wind. If upali could 
be ordained with the Sakkya Puttiya Samanas, he would, after our 
death, live a life of ease and without pain.’— 3fa^va(/ga, I, 49, 1-2. 

From the above, it would appear that the Buddha’s 
monks were, in his time, believed to live in greater com- 
fort than even clerks, accountants and money-changers. 
If this was actually so, the economical demoralisation 
causcMl by him must have been very serious, and such as 
4*ould be rectified only by bitter experience. Whatever 
the case may have been in Buddha’s lifetime, there 
cannot be any doubt that after his death the majority 
of th<‘ monks had to pass their lives in great misery. 
If they had been left free to marry and to work for 
bread, they might have become happier and more use- 
ful members of society. The fact that they often broke 
their vows* shows how galling the restraints were to 
which they subjected themselves. No doubt, they acted 
with their eyes wide open. But the majority of men 
in this world are utterly incapable of guiding themselves 
by their own judgment. They allow themselves to be 
fascinated by fine words and clever jugglery. When 
their guides lead them rightly, they deserve to be 
worshipped as benefactors of mankind. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to accord that credit to a teacher who 
gave the utmost encouragement to all classes to become 
monks and nuns. 

* A great many of such cases formeil the occasions for fresh legis- 
lation. See Mahavagga, 



PART VIII. 

THE JAINS. 

CHAP. T.— THE HELATIVE ANTIQriTY OF 
JAINLSM AND ni'DDHISM. 

From what has been already stated in connection 
with the religions of the mercantile ca.stes, it will have 
appeared clear that Jainism is one of the most importsint 
of the living cults among the Hindus. It is professed bv 
at least a million men, and .some of those are among the 
wealthiest and most refined in the Hindu connnunitv. 
It seems to be a very ancient religion, having u]i])arent- 
ly a more hoary anti(juity than even Buddhism. 

The Buddhist scriptures speak of certain hostile 
sects called the Nigranthis and the Tirthikas. In all 
probability these were the very sects that, at a suIh 
.sequent period, came to be Jesignated Jains. The 
Nigranthis were evidently so-called, in early times, 
on account of their having no written scriptures. They 
secured the veneration of the ])ublic by the practice 
of austerities, by pretending to work miracles, and by 
professing tenderness for every form of animal life. 
To them written scriptures were unnecessary, and even 
il‘ their early teachers possessed sufficient learning and 
caTiacity for recording the tenets and legends of their 
cult, it was nerhaps more to their interest to deny the 
utility of all written scriptures than to give connte- 
( 548 ) 
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nance to bookish blind faith. However, their success 
soon brought literary men to the field, and the example 
of the Buddhists led them to compile canonical treatises 
on the model of those of Buddha. It was not until then 
that the members of the sect began to evince a prefer- 
ence for the designation of Jain. They never dis- 
^ivowed their identity with the old Nigranthis. In 
fact, there are passages in the Jain scriptures where 
their authors speak of themselves and their sect as the 
Nigranthis. But the word is now interpreted as deno- 
tative of persons who are not bound to this world by 
any tie. This interpretation is rendered necessary by 
the fact that, if taken in its true and natural sense, 
the old designation of the sect might serve to discredit 
the authenticity of its modern scriptures. As to the 
sect called the Tirthikas in Buddha’s time, it is hardly 
necessary to observe that its very name goes a great 
way to establish its identity with the Jains w’ho worship 
the Tirthankaras. 

The existence of th(‘ Jain religion before Buddha’s 
time, is rendered probable by a great many other facts. 
The Jains believe in twenty-four deified saints culled 
by them Jinas and also Tirthankaras, of wdiom at least 
the last two, namely, Paresanath and Mahavira alias 
Vardbamana, were historical personages. In the Jain 
Kalpa Sutras it is stated that Kumara Pal will found 
Anhilwara Patau and become a disciple of Hem Chan- 
dra 1,0(59 years after the death of Mahavira. There is 
independent evidence to shew that the conversion of 
Kumar Pal took place about 1174 A.D., and conse- 
quently the last Jina had passed away about 500 years 
before Christ. The Jains of Bengal reckon Vardha- 
niana to have lived 580 years before Vikramaditya, f>., 
in the seventh century B.C. According to the Jain 
histories, Mahavira lived in the sixth century B.C. 
This date being given by authors who evidently lived 
at a much later period, and who were interesteia in a 
hoary antiquity for their prophets, may not be regarded 
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as thoroughh*' reliable. But it is corroborated to some 
extent by Buddhist books. According to the sacred 
history of the Jains, Mahavira had many disciples, 
among whom was Gosala, who headed a schism wnicb 
led to the formation of a sect called the Ajivakas. 
This sect, and the name of its founder, are distinct- 
ly referred to in the earliest of the Buddhist scriptures. 

The Buddhist sacred writings frequently speak of a 
hostile teacher bearing the name of Nigantha Nata- 
putra. who went about naked in the streets, and w^honi 
Buddha vanquished in argument. The Jain Kalpa 
Sutras also speak of Mahavira by the nanu^ of Natii- 
j)utra. There is, therefore, good reason for liolding 
that Buddha and Mahavira were conttmiporuries. In 
the Jain scriptures, a Gautama is spoken of as one 
of the disciples of Mahavira. But the Gautama of the 
Jains was a Brahman, and the account of his life, as 
given in their sacred books, does not tally in any way 
>vith what is known regarding the personal history 
of Buddha. However, as Buddha himself is called a 
Jina, and as he at one time sought to attain wisdom 
by the practice of austerities, like the Nigranthis, it is 
not impossible that he was a disei}de of Mahavira. 
This view^ receives material support from the fact that 
the Sakyamuni is sometimes spok(»n of in the sacred 
l>ooks of his cult as the twenty-fifth Buddha or Jina. 
As according to the Jains, Mahavira was the twenty- 
fourth Jina, it may be that Buddha was originally 
a disciple of Mahavira, and that, after organising a 
new schism, he proclaimed himself as the twenty-fi^fth 
Jina. 

If the Jains are not the same as* the Nigranthis and 
the Tirthikas, they are, at any rate, followers of a 
similar faith. The Vedie Brahmans indulged in animal 
food, intoxicating drinks and other luxuries. The Ni- 
granthis were perhaps the first to protest against these 

S ractices in the most uncompromising manner. The 
ains profess the same tendeniess for every living 
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oreature, and the same aversion from flesh meat. The 
Nigranthis practised asceticism for the attainment of 
beatitude. The Jain monks do the same. The Nigran- 
this went about without any garment. The Digambara 
Jains are, according to their name, naked ascetics. 
Wo do not know what gods or saints the ancient 
Nigranthis worshipped. To that extent alone there is 
room for doubt as to the identity of the Jjiins with the 
pre-Buddhist Nigranthis. 

Whatever doubts there may be as to the period 
when the Jain religion, as we find it now, first origin- 
ated, there cannot be any question as to its apper- 
taining to an earlier stratum of religious thought than 
Buddhism. This is proved historically by the Jain’s 
identity with the pre-Buddhist Nigranthis and also 
by an examination of their ascetic nature. Their 
asceticism, and extreme tenderness for every form of 
animal life, are the outcome of a spirit of bitter hostility 
to the Vedic ndigion. Buddha steered a middle course. 
He preached that “ unkindness cannot purify a mortal 
who has not overcome desires.” He forbade the killing 
of animals, but allowed his followers to eat flesh meat. 
In fact, oven to the last, he never sought to overcome 
his Rajput predilection for pork. It seems reasonable 
then to conclude that Buddhism arose in India at a 
later period than Jainism. In all probability the Jain 
faith nad been established among the mercantile classes 
long before Buddha, and when Buddha preached his new 
faith he did not find it possible to secure any class as 
a whole among his followers. The Ksatriyas were 
from time immemorial in the hands of the Brahmans. 
The peaceful religion of the Nigranthis had greater 
attraction for the mercantile Banyas. Buddha found 
both the fields occupied, and addressed himself more 
to organise monasteries and missionaries, than to secure, 
among his lay disciples, any particular class of citizens. 

If the Jain faith is not the same as that of the pre- 
Buddhist Nigranthis, then it must be held to have nad 
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its origin at a mnch later period than Buddhism. It is 
true tmt the Jain scriptures place the last of their 
Tirthankaras before Buddha. But there is no reliable 
proof that any religion bearing the name of Jainism 
existed l)efore the era of Christ. 



CHAP. II.— THE NATURE OF THE JAINA 
RELIGION. 

Like the Buddhists, the Jains reject the authority of 
the Vedas, and deny the spiritual supremacy of the 
Brahmans. But the}" do so more in theory than for 
practical purpose.s. In actual practice, they celebrate 
most of the purificatory rites prescribed by the Brah- 
manical Shastras,and employ Brahmans as priests for the 
performance of these, as well as for offering worship 
to their deified saints. They show greater respect to 
their ffutis or monks than to the Brahmans who serve 
as their priests. The yatis are recruited from all the 
higher castes. They live in monasteries, where, at 
stated times, they recite their holy books before the 
audience of lay visitors that assemble on such occa- 
sions. They also deliver extempore sermons and lec- 
tures before their co-religionists. They never do any 
priestly service in connection with the worship of any 
deity or saint, or for the performance of any domestic 
rite. The middle class yatis cast horoscopes, and give 
astrological advice to their constituents. But the 
higher class yatis refxise to do even that kind of work. 

There are two principal sub-sects among the Jains. 
One of these bears the name of Digambara ; and the 
other Swetambara. The word Digambara means sky 
elailj i.e., naked, and the Digambari Jains are so called 
because some of their monks go about in the streets 
naked, and because their images are never dressed or 
ornamented. The Swetambars are so called because 
their monks wear white robes. A Swetambari monk 
( 553 ) 
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may carry an alms bowl in his hand. A Digbambar 
yati is not allowed to do so, and has to receive his food 
in the palm of his hands. The Swetambaris carry with 
them a brush and a handkerchief for preventing flies 
from entering the mouth or the nose. The Digambaras 
do not attach any importance to the Chamar or the 
Puttika. 

The Ossa walls are all Swetambari Jains. In Southern 
India, Jay pore and Bohar, the Digambaris are more 
numerous than the Swehimbaris. The majority of the 
Agarwals are Vishnuvites. Of those among them who 
profess the Jain faith, the greater number are Digam- 
baras. In Northern India, there are no Jains outside 
the mercantib* Baniya classes. In Southern India, 
there are Jains having a higher or lower caste status. 
In Punjab there is a caste called Pabra who are all 
said to be Jains. 

The Jaina monks are not allowed to marry. A man 
of any caste may be a Jaina //a//. The Jaina monks 
beg cooked food, taking a spoonful from each house. 
They do not take coins. They have no regular monas- 
teries, and usually live in Dharmasalas, or guest 
houses, founded by the lay Jains. When they do so 
they do not take any kind of alms from the proprietor 
of the establishment. They always travel on foot, 
and are not allowed by the ruh^s of their order to 
ride on a palki, carriage or horse. Formerly they were 
divided into a large number of Gachas or brother- 
hoods. Most of these have ceased to exist since long. 
The only Gachas existing now are the following : — 

1. Khartar Gacha. 

2. Tapa Oacha. 

3. Kamala Gacha. 

4. Lonka Gacha. 

5. Pachani Gacha. 

Each Gacha forms a distinct brotherhood. But a 
diflerence of Gacha does not imply any difierence of 
religion. There are, however, sub-divisions among both 
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the Digambaris and the Swetambaris which originated 
in doctrinal differences. The Digambaris have the 
following snb-orders among thein : — 

1. MulaSangi ... Those use brushes of peacock’s feathera, 
wear red garments and receive alms 
in their hands. 

*2. Kashta Sangis... These worship wooden images and 
employ brushes of the tail of yak. 

ThcTeraPanthis The Tt^ra Panthis do not worship 
iraagCMs, and have neither temples 
nor yatis. Their lay presbyters re- 
cite their sacred books and serve as 
teachers of the faith for the benefit 
of younger generations. 

4. Bis Panthis ... Tliese worship images, but make their 
offerings in ft‘ont of them and not 
on them. 


There sire similar sub-sects amoii^ the ^^^vetambaris. 
They are as follow ; — 


1. Lumpaka 

2. Bais Tala 

a. Tera Panthi 

4. Dhoondias 


... Founded by •Tinendi’a Suri in the 16th 
centui->\ These do not worship 
images. 

... Fouiuhnl by a teacher named Raghu- 
nath. 

... FoundtKl by a teacher named Bhikan 
Nath, ana hence called also Bhikan 
Panthi. These discard images, and 
keep their mouths veiled when they 
go out. 

... These keep their mouths veiled at all 
times, and affect to conform strictly 
to all the moral rules of their reli- 
gion. They do not worship images. 
They have nuns among them cf^ed 
Dhoondis. 


The Jain laity are called Sravaks {imlp. Soragi). 
The word Sravak literally means hearer, and the desig- 
nation is applied to the laity, because it is their duty 
to hear the sermons and recitations delivered by the 
f/ath. The Jain’s daily routine of prayers is neither 
long nor complicated. The t/atis are not bound by any 
rules at all, and the Sravak is only required to visit a 
temple, to walk round the images within it three times, 
to make an obeisance to the idols with an offering. 
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and pronounce some such mantra or salutation tbrmulii 
as the following 

Namo Arhatanam ; Namo Siddhanam ; Namo Ai^anani; Nanio 
Upadhyanam ; Nama Loe Sabba Sahunam. 

Translation .^—Salutation to the Arhats ; salutation to the Saints 
who have attained the supreme objects of their religious life ; salii* 
tation to the Sages ; salutation to the Teachers ; salutation to all 
the Devout in the world. 

The Jain Sravaks wear neither the sacred tliread, 
nor any necklace of wooden beads to denote tlmr 
religion. They do not paint any kind of mark on their 
foreheads like the Hindus properly so called. The 
chief festivals of the Jains take place on the Jays iron- 
secrated by the birth and death of their last two Tir- 
thankars. 

The Jains observe' some of the Hindu fe.stivaN also, 
as for instance the following 

1. Sri Pancharai, or the worship of the goddc'ss of learning 

in the month of Magh (January— Februarj’). 

2. Vasanta Yatra, or tlie spring festival popularly railed 

HolL 

3. Aksaya Tritiya, or the day of the commencement of the 

Satya Yuga. 

The chief jdaces of Jaina jnlgriinage are tin* follow- 
ing 

1. Girnar ... InGujrat. 

2. Abu. ... InKajputana. 

3. Benares ... The place where Parswanath was born. 

4. Pareshnath ... A hill in the district of Hozariliag, 

Bengal, where Parswanath attained 
enlightenment. 

5. Kundalgrama ... The birthplace of Mahavim. It is in 
the vicinity of the Laksnii Sami 
Station, E. I. Railway. 

... The place where Mahavim died. It is 
near Raj Giri. 


6. Papapuii 
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AiJAi»nrTA Sanyasi— A person who professes to be a mendicant of 
the class called Sanyasi, but has not been regularly initiated to 
the order— 384. 

AiuiiR— The name of a tribe of cowheinls found in almost every part 
of Northern India— 91, 297. 

Auhik Gok— a class of Guzrati Brahmans who minister to the 
Abhirs of the locality as priests — 81, 126. 

AriiARi- Tlie general name of certain classes of dhines among the 
Srivaishnavas— 438, 444. 

Al'H arlu— One of the surnames of the Srivaishna>'a Brahmans of 
Southern India. The word is formed by the addition of “ lu,” 
the Telegu sign of the plural, to the Sanskrit Acharya— 439. 
See Charlu. 

Acuarva— 

originally it meant a Vedic teacher— 27. 

in some iKirts of India the family Guru is also called Acharya— 
437. 

the woixl is now used as a surname by some families of 
Bi-ahmans— 

it is also one of the class names of the astrologer caste— 173. 
in Western India there is a class of Brahmans who ai'e called 
Acharyas, but who, like the Maha-Brahmans of Northern 
India, are considered as degraded persons on account of 
accepting funeral gifts— 129. 

AniiiKARi— Lit. an officer ; a person in possession. It is the general 
name of some classes of vishnuvite Brahmans in Bengal and 
Orissa— 60, 62. 

Ai>hya— Lit. a rich man. A surname of the Sonar Baniya caste 
of Bengal— 200. 

Ai«— Griginal.— 

Adi-Brahmo Samaj— See Brahmo, 

Adi Gaur— The name of a class of Brahmans of the Kurukshetra 
country-^2. 
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Adi Sur— T he name of a King of Ben^^ who reh^netl over’’ the 
country in the ninth century of the Christian era— 35, 37, 17H, 
180. 

ADITYA—Lit. sun. A surname of the inferior Dukshina Karhi 
Kfiyasthas of Bengal— 179. 

Adrai Ghar— Lit. two and a half houses. The name of the highest 
sections among the Sarswat Brahmans and the Kshettris of 
the Pan jab- 143. 

Adwaita—A B&rendra Brahman of Santipore who was one of the 
chief associates of the prophet Chaitanya— 405. 

Adwaita Vadi— The school of Hindu philosophy, according to which 
the only existing principle of the universe is the Divine soul, 
and everything else is but a manifestation of it— 441. 

Adarwala— A very wealthy class of Baniyas— 52, 202, 2a'i. 

Agakala— One of the names of the goldsmith caste of Mysore 244. 

A« ASIA —One of the names of the washermen caste of Mysore— 
308, 314. 

Aghori - A sect of very filthy habits now nearly extinct-.*U4, :19). 

Agra Bhikshu— Lit. a beggar who accepts the first dole in a 
distribution of <‘haritable gifts— 
it is the name of a class of Brahmans in Orissa who are considered 
as (legiuded persons on account of accepting funeral gifts - 
129. 

AcjRADANl— Lit. an acceptor of fii*st gifts— 129. 

a class of degraded Brahmans in Bengal who accept fiiiiei'nl 
gifts— 14, 129. 

A«JRAHA1U— 

A trading caste of Upper India— 203, 212. 

AGRICULTURAL BKAHMANH— 131. 

Agricultural Casteh- 

The chief agricultural castes : 

(1) Of Bcn^— 282, 300. 

(2) Of the Central Provinces— 284. 

(3) Of the Panjab— 285. 

(4) Of the Tolegu country— 286. 

(5) Of Mysore— 287. 

(6) Of Dravira— 288. 

AouRl— An agricultural caste of Burdwan claiming to be of the 
military order— 156. 

AhamdiaN8— An inferior section of the Maravan tribe of Southern 
Dravira— 154. 

Ahar— A cowherd caste of Upper India-297. 

Ahinboo— A surname of the superior clanes of the Maiatta 
tribe-148. 

AHm— 296. See AbMr, 
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AlCH— A surname : 

(1) Of the inferior Dakshina Barhi KSyasthas of Bengal— 179. 

(2) Of the Tantis or the weaver caste of Bengal proper— 290. 

Ajata SATRfi— Lit. one who has no enemies. The name of the 
king who ruled over Magadha at the time of Buddha’s death— 029. 

Akali— A class of Sikhs— 515. 

Akbak— The Great Mogul Emperor— 133. 

Allauddin— Emperor of Delhi— 133. 

Altar— 

(1) Abolition of idolatry leads to book- worship, altar-worship, 

monastery-worship, or guru-worship— 338. 

(2) Altar-worship is practised io some countries by poor rustics 

who cannot afford to have regular idols— 256, 258. 

Aluna— An ascetic who does not eat salt— 406. 

Amar Das— The thiiil Sikh Guru— 500. 

Amat— A clean Sudra caste of Behar— 311. 

Ambalvashi— Namburi Brahmans of Travancore who are degraded 
by serving as priests in the public shrines— 108, 127. 

Amba Pali— O ne of the chief female disciples of Buddha— 528. 
Ambahtha— 

(1) A caste of mixed des(*ent according to Mann’s code, supposed 

to be repi'esentod by the medical caste of Bengal— 159. 

(2) A class of Kayasthas found in Behar— 188. 

Ambatta— The barber caste of the Dravira country— 306. 

Amma Koiiaga— a priestly class found in Coorg. They are called 
also Kaveri Brahmans— 105. 

Amrita Diksha— Lit. initiation in nectar or immortality. The 
name of the Sikh ceremony of baptism— 513. 

Anar i>— Lit. delight: 

(1) The most usual surname assumed by Sivites and Tuntrics 

affecting a saintly character--^. 

(2) The name of the favourite cousin and disciple of Buddliar-^S. 

Ananda Charlv— The Hon’blb— 97, 439. 

Ananda Giki— One of the immediate disciples of Sankaracharya 
and the author of the Sankara 

Anavala— A class of Brahmans found in the tract of country 
between Broach and Daman. They are called also Bhatela— 78. 

Andhra— The ancient name of the north-eastern part of the 
Niuun’s dominions— 98. 

Andhra Vaishnava— The Tailangi Brahmans who are followers 
of Ramanuja- 98. 

Angat— T he second Sikh Guru— 500. 

Annals of Rajasthan— Tod’s-68, 203, 455. 

Anookul Chundra Mookebji— The late Mr. jD8n9i^-42. 

Aparajita— A hymn, the recital of which is supposed to be effective 
in curing fever— 328. 
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Akadhya— Lit deserving: to be worshipped. A class of Tailangi 
Brabmans who minister as gurus to the higher classes of Lin 
gaits— 101. 

Aranya— Lit. a forest. One of the sumamos of the Sankarites— 376. 
ARtFOON— 

(1) The most heroic and chivalrous of the five Pandava brothers 

-426. 

(2) The fifth Sikh Ciuru- 501. 

Akjoon Misra— The author of a commentary on the Mababhurat 
-36. 

Akkasala— One of the names of the goldsmith caste of Mysore. 
-244. 

.Sec AffOiala. 

Arorha— A tribe of the Punjab claiming to be of tlic militai*y caste, 
but living chiefly by the practice of trade— 142, 2I{0. 

See Borha, 

Arraix— An agr.cultiii’al t ibe of the Pan jab— iH*). 

Autlsan— The average income of the Indian artisans— 247. 

Auvatta Vakkalu— a class of Karnatie Brahmans— 91. 

Arvkli'— A class of secular Brahmans of the Tolegu eountr}'— 99. 
AscKTirisM— not encouragod by oi*thodox Hinduism— .377. 

the advantages and disail vantages of asceticism for purposes 
of priestcraft -357. 

piuctiseil chiefly by the illiterate and the |K>or who have nothing 
to parade except their poverty— 541. 

Ash -A Hurnarae of the Tantis or the weavers of Bengal— 239. 
Ashta Bans— a clan of the Sarswat Brahmans of the Punjab— 56. 

AsTAMA-Thc name of a class of thewriu^r cjisti* of Upper India— 
186, 191. 

Ashta Sahasra— Lit. the eight thousand. A class of Dravira 
Brahmans, 95, 96. 

A^wl^A— A class of Brahmans found in Marwar 66. 

Asram- Lit. a dwelling-place. The styles of living recommended 
by the Hindu Coiies of law at different perioils in the life of 
pei'Kon of the twice-boi*n castes— .376. 
one of the surnames of the Sankarites -;176, .380. 

Assam*— 

(1) The Brahmans of Assam— 112. 

(2) The Bes or medical caste of Assam— 172. 

(.3) The Ganak or astrologer caste of Assam— 174. 

(4) The Kolita or writer caste of Assam— 196. 

(5) The Mahapurushia sect of Assam— 47K. 

Ahtrolckjrr— 

the various names of the'astrologer castes— 173. 
their low position— 173. 

Ahi^dra Pj^TltiRAHi — a Brahman who does not accept a Sudra’s 
gifts-230. 
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Atharva Vedi— a class of Brahmans found in Orissa— 64, 

Attu Bdiyar — A caste of shepherds found in the Dravira coun- 
try-305. 

Audiohta— Lit. Northern. A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 73, 74, 76. 

Audichya Prakah— An apocryphal portion of the* Skanda Pa- 
rana, — 74. 

Aulia Goksain— Lit. bishop No. I. A religious teacher from whom 
the founder of the Kai*ta Bhaja sect of Bengal professed to 
have derived his inspiration, but who, in all probability, was 
not a really existing ^rsonage — 352. 

Avatar— Lit. one who comes down from heaven. An incarnation— 
417, 418. 

Awasti— One of thesurnanies of the Brahmans of Northern India — 19 * 

Ayan<jar— O ne of the usual surnames of the Sri Vaishnava Brah- 
mans of Southern India — 139. 


Avar— The usual surname of the Smai'ta Brahmans of Dravii*a— 95 

Ayoi>hva— The Sanskrit name of the province called Oude in 
English-419. 


Ayodiiya B ANSI- 

Lit. pei*sons claiming to be descended from natives of Oude. 
The name (1) of a class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 204, 
215. 

(2) of a class of Kalwars or brewers— 257. 


Babaji— Lit. Revered father. The general name of the Vishnuvite 
mendicants of Bengal— 465. 

Babruri' Kamme— a class of Brnbrnans found chiefly in Mysore — 
92, 515. 

Babv— 

meaning and use of the epithet— 22, 179. 

BabiM of Calcutta— 179. 

Babui— One of the surnames of the cowherd caste of Bengal— 301. 

Bacchus — The identity of the Greek God Bacchus and the Indian 
deity bearing the name of Siva— 368. 

Badahre— A surname of the Khettris of the Punjab— 143. 

Badari Nath— The name of the Hindu shrine on the Himalayan 
slope in the district of Gharwal— 375, 383. 

Badiqa— The name of the carpenter caste in Northern Deccan- 247. 
Bagchi— A surname of the B&rendra Brahmans of Bengal— 42, 

Baqdi— A n aboriginal tribe of wood cutters, fishermen and litter 
carriers— 125. 

Bagha— F rom Byaghra which means tiger. A surname of the 
Khand^ts of Onm— 148, 

Bagbx— T he tract of country which now forms the Presidency DivI* 
tion of Bengal-^L 

B, HO 
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Bahadoor 8HAH~The last of t^e titular Empororg of Dclhi~332. 
Bahel— A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Barely A— One of the criminal tribes of Upiier India— 317. 

Bahir Bas— a piece of cloth worn round the waist by mendi- 
cants- 445, 467. 

Baku Balendra— Lit. like the god Indra in strength of arms 
Used as a surname by some of the Khandaits of Orissa— 148. 

Baibagi— Lit. a person disgusted with the world. The general 
name of Vishnuvite mendicants— 444. 

Bais— T he name : 

(1) of a tribe of Rajputs— l.V> 

(2) of a tribe of Baniyas— 2U4, 210. 

Bais Tola— A subsect of the Jains— 55o. 

Baithak— Place of rest— 4r>l, 

Baitak Khana— T he building or room in the dwelling house of an 
Indian nobleman where the male iiienihers of the family tmns- 
act business and receive visits from outsidt‘i*«— 121. 

Baiti— A low caste found in Bengal- 2(K). 

Hakhra— A town in the district of Mozutferpore near the site of 
the ancient free city of Vaisali— 187. 

Bala GOPALA-Lit. the cowherd l>oy. The charaebT in which 
Krishna is woi*shipped by some of the VishnuviU^s. ami csnmallv 
by the Ballabitcs -4.13. ^ ^ 

Bala Hari - Tlienameof amanof the Hwtv|*<»r caste of Mehernore 
in Nafliya, who founde<i a religious sect ^ 493. * 

Halai— The name of the Cbamars of Bikaiiir - 2ti8. 

Ba LARA M— The elder brother of Krishna— 424. 

Baligi— A n agricultural tribe of .Southern India— 2SS. 

Bal.ii Komati— a WHdion of the Koniati, r>r the ti-ading caste of 
the Madras Presidency -221. 

Ballavalharya— O ne of the chief Vishnuvite sect founders -431. 
Ballabhitk Shri nek-455. 

Halmiki— 

(1) The author of the Ramapn --42L 

(2) The name of a class of lUyastlias found in Western India- 
186, 191. See Vaimiii, 

Bamacuari— Lit. left hand ritualists. It is the name of the class 
of Sakii worshippers who offer intoxicating liquors to their dcitv 
and drink the same— 409. See Ddkihimrharii ^ 

HAMBI-One of the castes of Rajputana that has the same statua 
and hereditary occupation as the Chamani— 268. 

•BANA— A forest. One of the surnames of the 8ankarites«-^6. 1 

Ranaiu— See Baja of Baiuif/f— 47. 
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Banda — A cruel and fanatical Sikh General who became the leader 
of the sect after the death of Guru Govind~307. 

Bandyopadhya— A surname of the Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal— 38, 

Bangadhikari— An Uttara Rarhi Kftyastha family of Dahpaitb in 
the suburbs of Moorshidabad, whose ancestors were the chief 
fiscal officers under the Mahomedan rulers— 177. 

BanoaJA— Lit. bom in Benj^l. The name :— 

(1) of a section of the Vaidya, or medical caste of Bengal— 161. 

(2) of a section of the Kayastha, or writer caste of Bengal— 183. 

Banik— See Baniya . 


Baniya— . . ^ 

(1) Derivation of the name — 1U8. 

(2) Common name of the mercantile castes— 8. 

(3) A wealthy class entitled to be regarded as Vaishyas— 8, 198. 

(4) Baniyas of Bengal -108. 

(o) Baniyas of Northern India— 203. 

(6) Banij-as of Oiijrat-^S. 

(7) Baniyas of (Irissa— 223. 

Ban.iai— The name of the higher sections of the Sarswat Brahmans 
and Kshettris of the Punjab— 55, 56, 142. 


BanJARI— 318. 

Bankers— Hindu bankers- 208, 211. 

BanodhYA— From Banndh, the name of the tract of country embra- 
cing the mo<lern districts of Unao and Rai Bareily— 38, 257. 

Bana Prastha— A forest recluse— 377. 

BAN8AJA— A class of the Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal whose position 
is inferior to that of the Kulins — 38. 


Bansi Lal Abir Chaxd— a Mahesri Baniya of Bikanir, and one of 
the richest bankers of Iiwlia -211. 

Banshhor— Lit., a bamboo perforer. A branch of the Dom tribe 
of basket makci’s— 26. 

Baori— One of the aboriginal tribes of West Burdwan— 317, 464. 

Bapu Deo Shastri— Late Professor of Mathematics, Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares— 85. 

Babal — A surname common among a large number of the superior 
castes of Bengal— 200. 

Baranwal— A class of Baniyas found in Upper India — 204, 215. 

Baba Sbni — A class of Baniyas found in Upper India — ^204, 214* 

Barat — A surname of the Vaidyas or medical caste o Bengal— *16I« 


Barber Castes— 306. 

Bardhan — A surname of the inferior Dakahina Rarhi Kfiyuthas of 
Bengal— 179. 
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Barendba— Sanskrit name of the part of North Benjral which 
embraces the districts of Rajshahi, Pubna and Bo^p^ The 
name: 

(1) of a class of Brahmans found chiefly in the above-mentioned 

district8--42, 44. 

(2) of a section of the Vaidya, or medical caste of Bengal— 161. 

(3) of a section of the Kayastha or writer caste of Bengal— 1H4. 

(4) of a section of the cowherd caste- ;101. 

Bakhi— The carpenter caste of Northern India— 246. 

Bari— A class of Brahmans found in Sindh— 57. 

Barik— A surname of the Goalas of Bengal— 301. 

Baroj— A pan garden— 292. 

Barsya— A surname of the Sanadhya Brahmans of Upper India— 51. 
BARri— The caste of pan growers— 291. 

Basak— A surname of the weaver caste of Bengal— 230. 

Ba-Sava— The founder of the Linga-worshipping sect of Southern 
India-101, mi. 

Basu— A surname of the Aguris and of the Dakshina Rarh and 
Bangaja Kayasthas of Bengal— I.kS, 179, 184. 

Basil— The veneration of the Vashniivites for the basil plant, and the 
necessity of Ixwil leaves for worshipping Vishnuvite itlols— 275. 
467. 

See Nttrklacett and Rnmrhs,, 

Basket-makers and Mat-makers— 269. 

BaTUKA VAlRAnA— a hymn, the recital of which is supposed to be 
effective in curing fever - 32 ( 5 . 

Baul- From Batiil, a madman. A class of beggars who pratend to 
be road on account of religious fervour, ami tr^ to uiiliold tlieir 
pretension by their fantastic dress, dirty liabits, and the queer 
philosophy of their songs 482. 

Bedi— The class of the Punjabi Kslu^ttri caste, of which the great 
Sikh prophet Guru Nanak was a member -142. 518. 

Bkdia— Herbalists and snake-catchers— 217. 

Brhar— 

a The Brahmans of Bchar -48. 

The Bhiiinhars of Behar— 199. 

(3) The writer castes of Behar— 186, 191. 

(4) The Baniyas of Behar— 216, 217. 

(5) The weavers of Behar— 232. 

(6) The ironsmiths of Behar - 241. 

(7) The goldsmiths of Behar— 244. 

(8) The grain parchers of Behar— 251. 

(9) The ttuli-drawing castes of Behar— 260. 

* (10) The deities worshippod by the low caste Hindus of Behar 
256,258,272. 

Bbldar— A caste of navvies found in Upper India— 265. 

Bsra— A tnmame of the Kaibarta caste of Midnapur— 281. 
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Beki— A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Beki Komati— a section of the Koroati or the trading caste of the 
Telegu country— 221. 

Besta— The caste that work as boatmen, fishermen and Utter carriers 
in Mysore— 316. 

Betel leaf— The manner in which it is eaten— 291. 

Bez— T he name of the medical caste of Assam— 172. 

Bhava Nani) Majbemdar— The ancestor of the Nadiya RajM 
who first acquired for the family a conspicuous position— 36, 183. 

Bhai> Bhunja- a caste of grain parchers found inUpper India— 251. 
Bhai>ra— Lit., a gentleman. A surname of the Dakshina Barhi and 
Bangaja Kayasthas of Bengal— 179, 184. 

Bhaouri— A surname of the Barendra Brahmans of Bengal— 42. 

Bhacjat— Sec BhakaU 

Bhaorat— 

(1) The name of a Puran which deals chiefly with the life and 

doings of Krishna— 26, 452, 456, 463. 

(2) When usetl iis an adjective Bhagbat means “ pious.” 

(3) In some imrts of the country the word is used as the name 

of a sect whose members are modeiute Vishnu vites, and 
revere Siva also as a god— 102. 

Bhak AT— A follower of one of the Vishnuvite faiths thatenjoin strict 
abstinence from fiesh meat and intoxicating drinks. From hhakta^ 
which means one devoted to religion and the service of the gods. 
The word is purposely mispronounced as its last syllable is the 
same as that of Rakta^ which means blood, and the shedding of 
which is regarde<l with great horror by every Vishnuvite, 265. 

Bhaktamal— A Hindi work containing biographical sketches of the 
Vishnuvite saints, and stories of miracles performed by them —476. 

Bhakti YotiA— The roml of fervent devotion, which is one of the 
ways for attaining spiritual excellence— 399. 

Bhalle— A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Bhanchoki— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

BiiANi>AKi— Lit., storekeeper 

(1) One of the tadi-drawing castes of the Bombay Presidency— 

254 260. 

(2) The barber cAste of Orissa— 306. 

Bhaniiakkak— P rof. Bhandarkar— 89. 

Bhaxo— An intoxicating drug-567. 

Buaxja— A surname of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi KSyasthas of 
Bengal— 179. 

Bhaoxa Gear— T he haU in front of a Mahapurushia shrine in 
Assam— 478. 

Bharat— Ono of the younger brothers of the hero god Ram — 419. 
Bharat Maluk— A groat Sanskritist of the Vaidya caste who Uved 
about half a century ago— 162. 
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BHARATI—One of the surnames of the Sankarites— 376. 

Bharoava— A class of Brahmans found in Gujrat— 73, 77. 

Bha^am AYANuOK~One of the leading advocates of the Madras 
High Court-~97, 439. 

Beat- A caste of geneologists and bards— 6G, 115. 

trading caste found chietly in Bombay and Sindh— 

Bhatnagari— A class of KAyastlias found in Upper India— 186, 190. 

BH-^PARA— A village near the Naihaiti Station of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, inhabited by a large number of highly resiiect- 
ed Vaidika Brahmans, some of whom are very learned Sanskrit- 
i8t8-36, ;17. 

Bhatta— A Brahmanical surname— 73, S3. 

Bhattaghakya — L it. a rever^ teiicher. The students of the 

i^igenous Sanskrit institutions address their teachers as 

The descendants of the great Sanskrit teachers use the word as 
their family surname— 36. 37. 

Bh^ela— A class of Brahmans found in the tract of country 
between Broach and Daman— 78. 

Bueel— A n aboriginal tribe of Oentinl India— 318. 

Bhikhhu — L it. a beg^r. The name is applied to those Brahmans 
of the Deccan mio devote themselves t*ntirely to theological 
studies and the performance of religious rites— 72, 82. 

Among the Buddhists the name is applied to religious mendi- 
cants— 528. 

Bhojak — L it. eater. A class of inferior Brahmans found in Raj- 
putana who minister to the Jains as priests, and partake of their 
hospitality— 66. 

Buojan Dakhhina— F ee {laid to a Brahman guest for honouring 
the host by partaking of his hospitality - 2). 

Bhojpuria— A native of the district of Arrah— 6. 

Bholaxatu Ch a M)Ha— A uthor of Trareln of a 200. 

Bhonhlay The surname of one of the superior classes of the 
Maratta tribe— 149. 

Bhatiya— A surname of the Sanildhya Brahraans-51. 

Beau Daji — T he late Dr. — ■ , of Bombay — 89. 

Bbum— A tenure of a feudal character— 111. 

Bsuinuar Braumanh— 109. 

BiDEEi— A general name of mendicants who go about naked— 447. 

Bljau AKGI— One of the disreputable Vishnuvito sects of Gujrat— 491. 

Buaya Batka Sen— O ne of the leading Kabiraji physicians of Cal- 
cutta — 102. 

Billimaooa — A caste of weavers found in Mysore — 234. 
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BiLLAWii— One of the tadi>drawinff castes of Southern India— 
254-258. 

Bimba Sara— T he Kin^; of Magadba at the beginning of Buddha's 
ministry— 521. 

Bind— A low caste found in Upper India— 289. 

BiP^ Charana Mkita — Lit., the nectar of a Brahman's feet. It 
is the name of the water contained in a cup or in the palm of a 
person's hand, in which the toe of a Brahman has been dipped. 
There are many orthodox Siidras who never eat any food in the 
morning without drinking beforehand such water— 20. 

Bisa — The name of the legitimate sections of some of the Baniya 
castes of Upper India— 206, 209, 210. 

See Dasa, 

Bispanthi— A siibsect. of the Pigarabari Jains, SrW. 

Biswas - Lit., a trust. A surname common amo^ most of the Sudra 
castes, and among some Mahomedans also— iSl, 283. 

Biyahut— A section of the Kalwar caste, so called on account of 
their not allowing the remarriage of widows in Sagai form— 25S. 

Blacksmith Castes— 241. 

Boatmen— 315. 

Bodhi Satva— One who is destined to be a Buddha— 518. 

See Monier Williams on Buddhism p. 135. 

Booara— One of the names of the braziers of Mysore— 249. 

Boidya— A surname of tlui Sanadhya Brahmans— 51. 

See Vaidi/a. 

Bonxek-ji, W. C.— One of the leading advocates of the Bengal 
High Court-42. 

Book worship— Abolition of idol-worship leads generally to book- 
worship, altar-worahip, monastery-worship or guru-worship— 338. 
^ Bikh RsHgion. 

Borasidhas— A class of Oujiuti Brahm ins found chiefly in the 
Kaira district- 79, 

Bose— From the Sanskrit wonl Busu which means wealth. A sur- 
name — 

(1) of the Aguri caste of Bengal, 158. 

(2) of the Dakshin Karhi Kayasthas of Bengal— 179. 

(3) of the Bangaja Kayasthas of East Benji^— 284. 

8m Bosh, 

Brahma— A surname of the inferior Dakshina Rarhi Kayasthas 
of Bengal— 179. 

Brahma— The creating god of the Hindu Triad— 367. 

Brahmachari- Lit., a student of the Vedas. An ascetic who wears 
garments dyed red. and lives by begging— 370, 388. 

Brahmacharva— The discipline which a reader of the Vedas is 
required to observe in respect of diet and manner of living— 388. 
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Brahman-* 

The part of Vedic literature which lays down the progframroe 
for tibe performance of the great Vedic sacrifices—^. 

The name of the («ste that have the right of studying and 
teaching the Vedas, and to officiate as priests, while the 
military and the mercantile castes have the right of only 
studying the Vedas- - 

(1) The position of the Brahmans in Hindu society— 19. 

(2) The manner in which the other castes salute the Brahmans— 

20 . 

(:i) The manner in which the Brahmans pronounce benedictions 
when saluted— 19. 

(4) Style in which the inferior castes have to atldress their letters 

to Brahmans— 21. 

(.")) Style in which Brahmans addi’css their letters to the tliree 
other castes— 21. 

(6) The formula for inviting a Sudra to partake of the hospitality 

of a Brahman- -21. 

(7) The Rajputs are the best jiersons from whom a Brahman can 

accept gifts— IJki. 

(5) A Brahman cannot accept a Sudi-a’s gifts without lowering his 

position in society— 20. 

(9) A Brahman can have no objection to officiate as a Purohit 
(ritualistic priest) to a Rajput— l.‘Hi. 

(10) The position of a Brahman is lowen^l very materially by 

officiating as a ritualistic priest to a Sudra— 2r>. 

(11) According to the Shastras, a Biahman may eat cooked food 

from the hands of a Kshattriya or Vaishya— 136. 

(12) In^j^^*tice the Bnihinans do not generally eat such fooil, 

(13) Exceptional custom among the Sarswat Brahmans of the 

Punjab— 144. 

(14) A Brahman loses his caste status altogether by eating cooked 

footl touched by a Sudra— 20 

(IT)) A Brahman may eat uncooked food from the hands of a 
Sudra, and also such foml as is cookinl by a Brahman 
in the house of a Sudra— 20, 21. 

(1(5) The position of a Brahman is lowered very materially by 
accepting the hospitality of a Sudra in any shape, while 
not on a sojourn in the course of a journey from one place 
to another— 20. 

(17) The Brahmans who exercise the profession of Guru and have 
only Brahman distuples, have a very high position, 25. 

(15) The [>osition of a Bmhinan is lowcnnl, but not very materially, 

by his enrolling Sudras of the higher classes among his 
disciples— 175- 

(19) Account of the Brahmans of Northern India— .35, 70. 

(20) Account of the Brahmans of Southern India— 71, 108. 

(21) The semi-Brahmanical castes- 109, 117. 

(22) Degraded Brahmans, 118, 1.31. 

(23) As a Brahman alone can serve as a cook in a Brahmanical 

family, and as in the families of the inferior castes also a 
Brahman cook is almost a necessity, the designation of 
Brahman has in some places suffered a strange degradation,, 
and has come to signity a cook— 11. 
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Bkahmanical Legislation— 

(1) The origin of the caste s^tem in Brahraanical legislation— 4. 

(2) Success of Brahmanical legislation in organising the Brahman 

and the Kshattriya castes 

(3) Partial success of Brahmanical legislation in organising the 

Vaishiya caste— 8. 

Brahma Vaivakta Puran— One of the Vishnmdte Purans— 431, 
452, 463. 

Bra h mo— An idca-woi*shipping religious sect, which was founded by 
Raja Kam Mohan iCoy, and of which the late Babu Kcshav 
Chandra Sen was the leader for a long time. The sect is not 
numerically very strong, but includes amongst its members some 
of the best men of the country. It is at present divided into four 
sections, namely— 

(1) The Adi or original Brahmo Samaj presided over by Devendra 

Nath Tagore— 124. 

(2) Progressive Brahmo Samaj founded by the late Babu Keshav 

Chandra Sen— 165. 

(3) Babu Pratapa Chandra Majumdar’s Samaj— 169. 

(4) Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, presided over by Pandit Siva Nath 

Sashtri— 44. 

Bka.ienura Kumar Seal- A Sonar Baniya who is now one of the 
District Court Judges of Bengal— 200. 

BranuI-VU— 71, 437, 441. 

Br it \haui— a surname of some families of Sanadj-a Brahmans— 51. 
Brewer— 

(1) The brewer castes— 254, 261. 

(2) Their low position in Hindu society— 254. 

Brikat— From the Sanskrit w'ord Birakta which means disgusted. 
The celibates among the Chaitanite mendicants of Bengal call 
themselves Brikat or men di^usted w ith the world, purposely mis- 
pronouncing the word, as its last two syallables form one of the 
Sanskrit words for blood, the very name of which ought never to 
Ihj on the lips of a Vishnuvite— 465, 

Buupha— 

(1) His personal history— 517. 

(2) The rapid spread of his religion and its subsequent dis- 

appearance from India— 534. 

(3) Nature of his religion— 540. 

(4) The moral principles inculcated by his religion— 544. 

Buffaloed— Sacrifice of goats and buffaloes by the Sakti worship- 
pcrs-44, 410. 

Burke-182.394. 

Calcutta— 

(1) Derivation of the name— 311. 

its social condition in the last century— 122. 

its early settlers— 231. 
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Gampbkll—Sik George— 
his §thnology of Jndia^^. 

his derivatiou of the name of the Gaur Brahmans— 52. 
his description of the character of the Kashmiri Brahmans— 51. 
his description of the Kankanastha Brahmans— 84. 
his account of the Kshettri caste of the Punjab— 189. 

Cap^A class of the BArendra Brahmans of Bon^ral whoso position is 
inferior to that of the KuUns, but superior to that of the Srotriyas. 
-43. 

Carpenter Cartes— 246, 247. 

Carpo<;batians — One of the early Christian sects whose doctrines 
and practices were to some extent similar to those of the Kowls 
and Kartabhajas of this country— 3*^. 

Carte— 

(1) Its origin in Brahmanical legislation— 4. 

(2) Oririn of the additional castes and sub-castes— 13. 

(3) Brahmanical explanations of the origin of the additional 

castes— 14. 

(4) Caste, as rightly oljserve<l by Kisley, is a matter mainly relat- 

ing to marriage— IL 

(5) Caste inus not meant to create social splits — 4. 

(6) It has created bonds of union where none had cxisteil— 5. 

(7) The i*egulations by which the castes have been imwle 

exclusive— 10. 

(8) The didiculties in the way of making a false pretension as to 

caste— ;i0. 

(9) Absence of any cause of jealousy or ill-feeling between the 

diffei’ent castes— 4. 

(10) Offences which lead to exclusion from caste— 17, 

(11) Nature of the penalty of exclusion from caste— 18. 

(12) Authorities by whom caste rules are enforcefl- 10. 

(13) Clean Sudra castes from whom a Brahman .may take a drink 

of water— 224, 225, 

Celibaci'— 

(1) Not encouraged by Orthodox Hinduism— 545. 

(2) Nor by the Sikh religion— 515. 

Central Proving e— 

(1) The Bitkhmans of the Central Province, 102. 

(2) The weavers of the Central Province- 230. 

(3) The goldsmiths of the Central Province- 244. 

(4) The agricultural castes of the Central Province— 284. 

Cha<;kravarti— Lit. one occupying the centre of a circle. 

the lord of a district, a king of kings. The word is now used 
by many families of Brahmans in Bengal— 37. 

Chahanwal— One of the surnames of the Gaur Brahmans— 5^1. 
Chail— A surname of the pan-selling Tambuli caste— 293. 
Chainpuria— A surname of the SanAdbya Brahmans— 51. 

Chaitanya— L it. consciousness- 

(1) One of the surnames of the Sankarito Brahmacharis— 389. 

(2) One of the names of the |i;reat Vishnuvite prophet of Bengal. 
See Oauranga, Haura Nimai MahapraUiu^ 
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Ohaitanite— Followers of Chaitanya. 

Ohaki— A surname of the BArendra KAyasthas of North Bengal— 
184. 


Ohakilian— One of the castes of Southern India that correspond 
to the Chamars of the North— 267. 


Chakli— A name of the washermen caste of the Telegu country— 308. 
Chalukya— The name of a tribe of Rajputs— 185. 

Chamar— A corrupted form of the Sanskrit compound Charmakar, 
which means maker of leather— 266. 

The name of the caste of shoemakers— 266. 


Chamar— A fan of yal^g tail or peacock^g feathers put together in 
the form of a nosegay with a handle - -254. 


Chandra— A surname— 

(1) Of the inferior Dakshina Rarhi Kapsthas orBengal— 179. 

(2) Of the Bangaja Kayasthas of East Bengal— 184. 

(3) Of the Sonar Baniyas of Bengal— 200. 

(4) Of the Tantis or weaver caste of Bengal proper— 230. 


Chandra Gdpta— Emperor of Magadha (320 B. C.)— 133. 
Chandral— O ne of the castes of boatmen and fishermen— 315. 


Chandra Madhav Ghosh— One of the Judges of the Bengal High 
Court— 177. 


Charaka— O ne of the greatest authorities of the medical science in 
Sanskrit— 163. 


Charaki— A class of Brahmans found in the Central Province— 1(W. 

CUARANA— Geneologists and bards found chiefly in Rajputana and 
Gujrat, 66—115. 

Charka— A corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Chakra which 
means a wheel. Charka is the name of the Indian spinning 
wheel— 232. 

Chaklu— A surname of the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans of Southern 
India— 4^^. 

See Acharlu, 

Chattopadhya— Lit. the Upadhaya (assistant teacher or priest) of 
the village of Chatta. A surname of some of the RSrhya Brah> 
mans of Bengal— 38. 

Chattra Sal— 88. 


Chaturvedi— Lit. a reader of the four Vedas : one of the usual sur- 
names of the Brahmans of Northern India— 49, 51. 

Chaubb— A corrupted form of Chaturvedi — 49. 

Chauhan— The name of a tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

Chazati— Lit. the six clans. A name of a section of the Kshet- 
tris of the Punjab— 143. 

CHBLLA— 

From the Sanskrit root Chala to guide. Disciple— 201. 

Rights of gurus and their descendants over their Chella8^28. 
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Chktti— 

Derivation of the word— 219. 

surname of the trading caste of the Madras Presidency— 219. 

Ohipitaka— A n article of food. The process of its manufacture— 
246. 

Chu>lun— A town in the Ratnagiri district, Konkan— 84. 
Chippiya— One of the names of the tailor caste of Mysore— 253. 
Chira— A corrupted form of Chipit<ika-~M, 

Chitodra— A sub-class of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat— 76. 
Chitpavana— A name of the Kankauastha Brahmans— 8;i. 
Choliha— A surname of the Kolitas of Assam— 197. 

Chopra— A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris— 14.3. 

Chovar— Sivite Namburi Brahmans of Travancoi*e— KIS. 
Chovisha— A ckuss of Oiijrati Brahmans fouml near Baroda— 79. 

ChowprY— A corrnpte<l form of the San.skrit wonl Chaturdhurin, a 
man in possc.ssion of the four axles. It was at one time the 
othcial designation of some public functionaries having veiy 
important jurisdictions. It is now an usual surname, not only 
of all the Hindu craste.s, but of also several families of aristo- 
cratic Mahomc<lans— «37, 51, 162, 27.3, 2s;i. 

Chtmba Jha— O ne of the living Pundits of Mithila— 4S. 
Chpraha— 

The sweeper caste of the Punjab— .314, 512. 

C FIXATION— 

(1) of religions— ,3.*I5, 

(2) of the Hindu sects— .165. 

Ci.KAN .SrPRA Castf-s— The rights and privileges of the <rlcan 
Sudra castes— 225. 

OoNFK«TlONARY— The costos that make confectionary- 237, 2311. 

Co VFE8.SIONAL— Ceremony of the Buddhists -Xis, 

Confessional Rites— Of the Roman Catholic Church— 333. 

CovsciKNCK— Its connection with the prevailing opinions of the 
society— ,345. 

CoooH Behar— Kooch Beuar— 1.55. 

Cook— Brahmans who ser\’e as cooks— 43, 74, 76, SO, 91, 131. 

CorLOMA, Madame — One of the immediate disciples and a-ssistants 
of the late Madame Blavatsky, the founder of what is-callod 
Theosophy— 352. 

Courtesy- Requisites of courtesy to visitors— 291. 

Criminal Tribes— 294, 298, 317. 

Cutlery— Superiority of the cutlery made by Prom Chand Kaniar, 
of Kanchan Nagar near Burdwan— 242. 
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Dabistan— Lit. school of manners. A Persian work about India— 
392, 446. 

Dadhighi— A class of Gujrati Brahmans found chiefly on the banks 
of the Mahi river— 79. 

Dadupanthi— A non>idolatrous Ram> workshipping sect of Jeypore 
in Rajputana— 446. 

Dahima— A class of Brahmans found chiefly in Marwar and Bun- 
di-66. 

Daivajna— One who can predict the decrees of the gods, i,e., future 
events. An astrologer— 173. 

Dakor— A celebrated Hindu shrine in the Kaira district, Gujrat— 80. 

Dakot— A class of Rajputana Brahmans who are decided by the 
acceptancre of gifts made for propitiating the malignant planet 
Saturn— 130. 

Dakshinachari— Lit. observer of the right hand system of wor 
ship. It is the name of the moderate section of the Sakti adorers 
who eat flesh-meat, but do not drink spirits— 409. 

See Bamachari, 

Dakhhinatya Vaidika— Lit. Vaidika Brahman of the South 
A class of Brahmans found near Calcutta, and in the district of 
Midnapore— 3.1, 44. 

Dakshin Rabat— Lit. the Southern gate. A surname of the Khan- 
daits of Orissa— 148, 

Dakshin Rarh— Southern part of the tract called Rarh. The 
district of Burdwan— 37. 

Dak.shin, Rakhi Kayasthas— A section of the Kayastha caste of 
Bengal— 178. 

1)al— Pulses, such as green kidney beans, black kidney beans, gram, 
peas, Ac. Porridge of huskless pulses which forms an essential 
dish at every regular meal of both Hindus and Mahomedans 

m. 

Dalai— A surname of the astrologer caste of Assam— 174. 

Dalan— A brick-building— 266. 

Dalpat Ram Daya, c.i.e.— A living poet of Gujrat and the 
author of a book on castes entitled “ Gnati Nibandna ” — 78. 

Dam— One of the surnames of the Dakshin Rarhi and the B&rendra 
Kayasthas of Bengal— 184. 

Dandi— Lit. a staff bearer. The general name of some classes of 
ascetics who carry a staff. The majority of them are Sanka< 
rite8-376. 380. 

there are among them Sri Vaishnavas— 439. 
and also Madhwas— 441. 

Danqar— A caste of shepherds fonnd in the MahaHitta country 

-m 

Darbhanua— See Maharaja of J > w \ jiha ^ a -^* 

Darjrb— Tkilor. See 253. 
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DARJirtOR— A olaM of Gujrfiti Brahmans— 81. 

Darpa Narain Tagore— An ancestor of the PirSli Tagores of Cal- 
cutta— -120. 

Das— Lit. a slave. A surname of the Sudra castes, and also of the 
Vaidya or medical caste of Bengal— 161, 179, 183, 184. 

Dasarath— The name of the father of Rama, the hero god 
-419. 

Das Kuta— a section of the Madhwa sect —441. 

Dasnami— The general name of the several oi-ders of monks that 
regard Sanl^rficharya as the original founder of their sects— 
376. 

Dasauara— A class of (hijrati Brahman^ found near Atinilwara 
Pattan, 79. 

Datta— A very common surname of the Kayasthas, Sonar Baniyas, 
Tantis, Sadgopas, Aguris, &c,— 179, 18^^, 184. loH, 2Jll). 

Daubarik— L it. a sentinel. A surname of the Khandaits of 
Orissa— 148. 

DAYAXAXn— A Ouirati Biuhman, M*ho left home at an early period 
of his life, and became a Sankarite, mendicant. Ho received his 
education in the to^m of Mathura and was one of the gi'eatest 
Sanskritists of moilern times. He organised a now sect and 
struggled hard to replace idolatry by tin?- worship -338. 

Dkkimtioxs or Reugion -:139. 

Df>4Ha«THa— Lit. the residents of the country. The name of a 
class of MsUiarSshtra Bnihmans - 8*2, 

Df»swali— A class of Oujrati Brahmans found ehietiy in the Kheda 
district— 79. 

Dkv— The KSyasthas, who have the siimaiue of Dey generally 
change it to Dev when they acc|uire an aristoci atic ]M>sition. 

Deva— G od, 

Devalaya— Lit. the house of a god. Ordinarily used to denote a 
temple. Used as a surname by some of the Sanodhya Brahmans 
of Upper India- 51. 

Dkvaxga— A caste of weavers founil in Mysore -*234. 

Deva NO A LA— A caste of weavers found in the Tclegu country 
—236. 

Deva Ruke^A class of Mahftr&shtra Bi-ahmans— 90. 

Dbvendra Nath Tagore— 124. 

Devi— Goddess. Used as an affix to the names of Brahman ladies— 22. 

Dey— A very common surname among the superior Sudras, and 
especially among the ICftyasthas of Bengal— 179, 183, 184. 

Dbyandra— A caste of weavers found in the Tclegu country— 236. 

Dhau— L it. shield hearer. One of the surnames of the Qoalas 
of Bengal-301. 
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Dhanuk— Lit. a bowman. A clean Sudra caste of North Behar-^ 
311. 

Dhar— A Surname— 1. 

(1) Of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi K&yasthas of Bengal— 179. 

(2) Of the inferior Bangaja KSyasthas of East Bengal— 184. 

S Of the inferior Barenura K&yasthan of North Bengal— 184. 
Of the Sonar Baniyas of Bengal— 200. 

Bhakam Bala— a house for the accommodation of beggars and 
mendicants— 515, 554. 

Dhakma Raj— One of the names of Buddha— 236, .374. 

D HI V A R— Fishermen— 315. 

Dif(»PA— The name of the caste of washermen— 125, 308. 

Dhowan— A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 
Duritarashtra— One of the patriarchs of the Mahabharat— 424. 
Dhitsar— A trading caste of Upper India— 203, 212. 

Dirty a < harita— A Kanarese work giving an account of the life 
and doings of Ramanuja— 434. 

DiksHIT— O ne of the surnames of the Brahmans of Northern India 
-49. 51, 5;i. 

Dinkar RAO—Minister of Scindia at the time of the Bepoy Mutiny 
-84. 

DiR.ll— A casU^ of tailors— 253. 

Disawal— A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Divas— A class of Brahmans found chiefly in Bikanir, Morwar, and 
Nath Dawi-a— 66, 127. 

Divorce— Allowed among some of the low castes— 259, 265, 273, 
290. 

Dobey— A corruption of the Sanskrit compound Dtoirvedi which 
means a reader of two Vedas. It i^ one ot the common surnames 
of the Brahmans of Northern India— 49, 51. 

Doora Brahmans— 54, 

Sec— A'aif/imir Brahmatut, 

DoM— An aboriginal tribe living by basket-making, mat-making 
Ac., and addicted to thieving— 269, 317. 

Domestic Servants— 

(1) The castes employed as domestic servants by the Hindu aris- 
tocracy— 309. 

(2) The castes employed as domestic servants by the Anglo-lii» 
dian8-313. 

D(»ONO— One of the meaningless syllables which the Sakti woi^ 
shippers call Mantras, and which were originally bplieved to 
confer supernatural powers, but are now regarded as having only 
a purificatory effect when whispered into the ears of a person 
by his guru— 28. 

’DRAUPADi—The consort of the five heroes of the Hahibhfirat— 420L 
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Dravira— 

The Sanskrit name of the Tamil-speaking districts towards 
the South and South West of Madras— 33, 94. 

S The Brahmans of Dravira— 94. 

Tlie writer castes of— 192. 

(3) The weavers of— 234. 

(4) The artisan castes of— 245. 

(5) Tlie ta<li'drawing castes of— 258, 261. 

(6) The oil -making caste of— 264. 

(7) The agricultural castes of— 288. 

(8) The cowherds of— 304. 

(9) The low castes of Di’avira that are employed as domestic 
servants by the Anglo-Indians— 314. 

(10) The Sri Vaishnava sect of Dravira — 434. 

Dudhauari— An ascetic who lives on milk only — 405. 

Duoal— A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Duroawal— A surname of the Oaur Brahmans— 53. 

Durlav Ram— Prime Minister of Nawab Ali Verdi— 177. 

Ddryodhaxa— One of the heroes of the Mahabharat— 425. 

Dutt— M r. R. C. 

i\) His view about the Hindu caste system— .3, 

(2) His official position— 177. 

Dwaitavahi— T he school of Hindu philosophy according to which 
the human soul is a distinct essence, and is not identical with 
the Divine soul— 440. 

Dwarka Nath Mittha— A Kayastha. and one of the ablest 
Judges that have yet adorned the Bench of the Bengal High 
Court— 177. ^ 

Dwarka Nath Tagore— 40, 123, 124. 

Dwellixg House— 

The several pails of a Hindu's dwelling house. 

(1) The female apartments— 121. 

(2) The parlour for receiving visitors— 121. 

(3) The Puja Dalan or hall for worship of idols— 167. 

W Mandir or dancing hall in front of the Puja Dalan 

(6) The flower ganlcn for t^ supply of requisites for the woi-ship 
of the family idols— 275. ^ 


Bklihoa— A Sivite shrine in the territories of the Rana of Udai- 
pore— 403. 

Bnhroans who minuter to the Naira a« prieotB 

Evowmw— 

S ot religions— 324. 

O* wto and tnodut optrandi of the priests— 364. 3!<8^ 
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Exclusion from Caste— 

(1) Offonces which load to exclusion from caete— 17. 

(2) Nature of the penalty of exclusion from caste— 18. 


Faith— T he absurdity of the requisition made by the priests in 
calling upon men to have faith in them— 323. 

Fa RAKi— Corrupted form of the Sanskrit compound Falahari, which 
means an eater of fruits. An ascetic who lives by eating fruits 
only— 4(16. 

Farahh— 

A servant whose functions aro— 

(1) To keep the beddings and furniture in order— 314. 

(2) To wipe otf dust from tables, chaira, &c.— 314. 

(3) To cleanse the lamps— 314. 

(4) To light the lamps— 314. 

PlSHERMEX— 310. 

Flower— Necessity of flowei*s for the worship of the Hindu gods — 
275. 

Flower Gahi)EN— An essential part of every Hindu’s dwelling 
house— 275. 


G ACM HA— A Jain brotherhood— 554, 

Oapadhar— L it, The holder of the club;— 

(1 ) One of the names of Krishna. The deity whose footprints 

on a block of stone render Gaya one of the most notecl 
shrines is usually called Gadadhar— 461. 

(2) One of the greatest authorities in Nya philosophy who 

was au inhabitant of Nadiya, and lived about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Among his descen- 
dants, the most famous Pandit now living is Mahamaho- 
padhya, Aladhu Sudan Smritiratna of Nadiya— 37. 

Gapakia— A caste of shephei-ds and bricklayers found in Northern 
India— 305. 

Gamalla— A /u(/i-drawing caste of the Telegu country— 261, 
Ganak— Lit. a calculator ; an astrologer— 173. 

Gandha Baniya— Lit. spice merchant. The name of one of the 
Baniya castes of Bengcd— 201. 

Gandharpa Gor— a class of Gujrati Brahmans who minister to 
the Gandharps or the caste of musicians— 81, 126. 

Gandharwal— A surname of the Gour Brahmans— 53. 

Ganga Dhar Kabiraj— a learned Sanskritist. and the greatest 
Kabiraji physician of the last generation— 16& 

Ganga Go vino Sing— T he chief officer of the Revenue Depart- 
ment under Hastings— 181. 

B, HC 
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Gakoa Puja— -T he wowhip of the river Gances performed on the 

A Xl- J « 1 1« Xl... At. 




328. 

Ganga Putra-— Lit. the sons of the river Gances. The designa- 
tion is claimed by, and applied to, a class of Benares Brahmans 
of a very boisterous chara(;ter, who would act as guides to the 
pilgrims whether their services ai*o wanted or not, and who claim 
the gifts that they make at the time of bathing in the Ganges* 
such gifts being quite unacceptable to good Brahmans— 127. 

Ganoooly— S ee of which it is a corruption. 

Ganqopadhya-— Lit. the IJpadhya or assistant priest of Ganga. 
A surname of the lUrhiya Brahmans of Beiigtu— .38. 

Gaxiga —One of the oil-niakiiig castes of Mysore— 264. 

Ganigar— The caste that weave sackcloth in Mysore— 235. 

Ganja— T he dried leaves of a kind of hemi> which, when smoked 
like tobacco, act^ as a ])owerfiil stimulant— 3S:i. 

Garai— One of the surnames of the oilmen of Bengal— 264. 

Garh Nayak— Lit. the commander of a fori. A surname of the 
Khandaits of Orissa— 148. 

Gaundla— O ne of the /adZ-drawing castes of the Nizam’s dominions, 
-254, 261. 

Gaur— 

(1) The name of the ancient metropolis of Bengal now in ruins 

-180. 

(2) A name of the province of Bengal. 

(3) The name of a class of Brahmans who have their chief 

habitat in the upper valley of the Janina— 33. 

Gaur— One of names of the gi*eat Vishnuvite prophet of Bengal— 468. 
See Goar, Gora ATtwiai, Chaitanya Afahaj^rabhu, 

Gauntama— One of the sages who was a law-giver and also tho 
founder of the school of philosophy called Nya— 47, 5Jh 

Gavuri Komati— a section of the Komati or the trading castes of 
the Tclegu country- 221. 

Gayal— The priests of the shi-ine of Ciaya— 127. 

GEXEOI/KJWT.S ■ 

(1) Ghatakos of the liurliiya and Hurendra Brahmans of Bengal 

— 45. 

(2) BhSts and Oharanas of Kajputana and Gujrat— 114. 
Gejjboora— A caste of braziers fouml in Mysore -249. 

Ghagaun— A surname of the («aur Brahmans of the Kurukshetra 
country— 53. 

Ghanchi— One of the oil-making castes of Noriheni India— 264. 
Ghat— A bathing place by tho side of a river or lake— 443. 

GUATTAKA— 

(1) Bfatchmakem— 38. 

(2) The surname of families who ore geneologists and match* 

makers— 38. 
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G’Hi-'-Clariiied butter which is used in frying cakes, vegetables and 
meat, and is also eaten with boiled rice— 196. 

Ghikat— A n agricultural tribe found in the Panjab— 285. 

Ghaupobb— A surname of one of the superior classes of the Maha- 
ratta tribe— 149. 

Ghohal— A surname of the Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal— 88. 
Ghohe— A surname— 

(1) of the K&yasthas of Bengal— 179, 183, 184. 

(2) of the Sadgopas of Ben^l— 283. 

(3) of the Gowla or cowherd caste of Bengal— .SOI. 

Giki— O ne of the surnames of the Sankarites— .S76. 

Giknar— 

(1) A hill in Kathiwar, about 10 miles east of the Junagarh 

town, regarded as sacred by the Jains. 

(2) A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 73, 78. 

Git Govind— The name of a Sanskrit poem about the illicit amours 
which the great hero god Krishna is said to have indulged 
in-~450. 


Gnati Nibanda— S ee Jnaii Niftamla. 

Goa la— The name of the cowherd caste— 125, 291. 

(tOala Bans— One of the sections of the Ahir tribe of cowherds— 297. 
Goat— Sacrifice of goats by the Sakti w'orshippers— 44, 410. 

Goiki— A section of the Goala caste of Bengal— 301. 

(^KALK— A surname of the Kankanastha Bmhmans— 84. 

Gokool— A village in the suburbs of Mathura where the hero god 
Krishna and his brother Balaram weie brought up in their in- 
fancy— 4r>4. 

Golam— S lave. 

Golam Kayasthas— a class of Kayasth found in East Bengal— 
178. 185. 

CwOLUSMiTH— Castes— 244, 245. 

(iou- Igeo (?oate-2M. 
fiOLTA— J 

Goni»— An aboriginal tribe of the Central Provinces— 312. 

Gond Brahman— a class of Brahmans found in the Ccnti-al Pro- 
vinces— 102. 

Gopi Chandana— a kind of calcareous clay used by the members of 
sonic of the religious sects in painting the forehead— 96, 450, 467. 

Gora— 

(1) An abbreviated form of Goumttga, which is one of the names 

of the great Vishnuvite prophet of Bengal— 468. 

(2) Indian name of the Bngluh soldiers of the British Indian 

Army— 468. 
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Gobiya— One of the divinities worshipped by the low castes of 
Behar-256,258,272. 

Gossain— See Qotwtmir of which it is a corruption. 

Gobwami— A compound word consisting of Oo and Swami, The 
latter word means “ Lord ” “ Master ” or “ Proprietor the 
former has several meanings such as “ cow,” earth,” ** moun- 
tain men, ” Ac. The compound Ooswami may therefore be taken 
to mean Lord of cows, “ Lord of the universe,” ** Lord of 
mountains,” ** Lord of men,” Ac. The compound is used as a 
surname by some Brahmans as well as by the superiors of some 
of the sects— 51. 

Gotra— 

(1) The Gotra of a Brahman is the name of the patriarch from 

whom his family profess to be descended— .31. 

(2) The Uotra of the other castes is the name of the Rishi who 

was the family priest of his ancestors in ancient times— 31. 

(3) Marriage within Gotra — 48, 56. 

Gouk— One of the names of the great Vishnuvite prophet of 
Bengal— 468. 

Oouranga (Vora, NimaU Choitanya^ Mahaprabhu^ 

Gouranoa— Lit. of yellow colour. One of the names of the great 
Vishnuvite prophet of Bengal— 468. 

GoviNi) Prasad Pandit— A Kashmiri Pandit who was the pioneer 
of the coal mining industry of Bengal— 54. 

Govinda ShaHI— Tlte section of the Sikh sect that follow Guru 
Govinda— 515. 

€k>viNDA SuASTRi— A Desastha Brahman of the Maharatta coun- 
try, now employed, as a teacher in the Government Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta— 8,3. 

Govind Sinha— The last Sikh Guru— 504. 

Graha Bipka— Lit. a Brahman who knows the planets : an astro- 
loger-173. 

Gkaua(;harya— A teacher of astronomy : an astrologer— 17.3. 

Grahilot— A tribe of the Rajputs— 135. 

Gkanth— Book. The sacred scriptures of the Sikhs— 514. 

Grasbia— One of the criminal tribes of Raj pu tana— 318. 

Grihabtha— Lit. living in a house. The laity— 82, 378, 390. 

Guha— A surname of the Dakshina Rarhi and the Bangaja Kayas- 
thas of Bengal-179, 184. 

Guin— A surname of the weaver caste of Bengal— 230. 

Gujar— A pastoral tribe of North-Western India— 298. 

Gujar Baniya— a class of Gujrati Baniyai— 218. 

Gujar Gor— A class of Brahmans found in Bajputana and Gujrat— 
66, 81, 162. 
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Gujrat— 

(1) The Brahmans of Gmrat— 73, 81. 

(2) Bama Brahmans of Gujrat— 126. 

(3) Agricultural Brahmans of Gujrat— 131. 

(4) The Baniyas of Gujrat— 218. 

(5) The weavers of Gujrat— 233. 

(6) The position of the potter caste in Gujrat— 240. 

(7) The fishermen of Gujrat— 316. 

(8) The Swami Nfirayan sect of Gujrat— 472. 

(9) The Bij Margi sect of Gujrat— 491. 

Gupta— Lit. protected or concealed. A surname of the Vaidya or 
the medical caste of Bengal— 161. 

Guria— T he caste that make sweetmeats in Orissa— 239. 

Guru— 

(1) Originally meant a teacher of the Vedas— 27. 

(2) The designation is now claimed by, and applied to, the 

Brahmans who whisper certain meaningless syllables or 
short texts into the ears of their followers, and in- 
struct them to repeat them a certain number of times 
silently every day— 27. 

(3) The two main classes of Gurus— 

(a) Tantric Guru— 25. 
lb) Vaishnava Guru— 25. 

(4) The Tantric Gurus inculcate the worship of the female 

organ of generation and the consorts of Siva— 25. 

(5) The Vaishnava Gurus teach their followers to worship either 

Vishnu himself or one of his various incarnations- 25. 

(6) The claims mode by the Gum for being worshipped as 

Siva or Krishna, and for treating the disciple as his pro- 
perty— 28. 

(7) Unanimity of all the sects as to the necessity of a 

Guru— 29. 

(8) The high position of the Tantric Gurus having only 

Brahman disciples— 25. 

Guru Das Banerji— Mr. Justice— of the High Court of Bengal— 42. 


Hahdiya— Lit. turmeric growers. A section of the agricultural 
caste of Northern India called Kachi— 277. 

Haiboka — One of the criminal tribes of Upper India— ^7. 

Halsaviga— A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the Hassan 
Division of Mysore— 91. 

Hajam— A barber— 306. 

Hajea— Lit. one thousand. A very common surname among all 
the castes— 158, 2^ 

Hale Karnataka— A class of Mysore Brahmans— 92. 

Halli Jua— O ne of the living Sanskritists of Mithila— 48. 
Halwa— A kind of sweetmeat— 238. 

Halwi— The sweetmeat-making caste of Upper India— 238. 
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Hande->A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Hab Govikd— T he sixth Sikh Ouru— 501. 

Hari— S weeper oaste-^17, 493. 

Hari Mohon Skn— a Vaidya of Bengal who was for some years 
Prime Minister of Jeypore— 165. 

Hari Kath Vidtaratna— One of the leading Kabiraji physicians 
of Calcutta— 150. 

Harisu Chandra Mukerji— The late Babu— One of the greatest 
of Indian publicists— 176. 

Haritwal— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Hauivanha— The supplementary part of the great Sanskiit epir 
Mahab&rat-431. 

Har Kishbn— The eighth Sikh Guru— 502. 

Har Rao— The seventh Sikh Guru— 502. 

Harsoka— A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Hasta Mala k a— One of the immediate disciples of Sankarac^harya 
-375. 

Hastinus, Warren— First Governor-General of India— .39,181, 470. 

Hatha Pradipika— One of the sacred books of the Kanfat Yogis 
-404. 

Hati— 

A corniption of the Sanskrit word Haiti, which means an 
elephant. A surname— 

(1) of the Khandaits of Oriasa— 148. 

(2) of the Aguris of Burdwan— 158. 

Ha VIKA— A class of Karnati Brahmans deriving their designation 
from Haiga, the ancient name of North Kanara— 91. 

Heber- B ishop Haber’s account of Swami Narayan— 475. 

HBCKiANiOA- A class of the oil-making caste of Mysore whose mills 
are made of stone, and worked by yoking a pair of oxen at a 
time— 264. 

Hem Chandra Banerji— A living poet of Bengal— 3. 

Hook SwiNoiNCi— Formerly practised by the low castes, in the 
second week of April, for propitiating the god Siva. Now 
stopped by the British Government— 369. 

Hoonq — A meaningless syllable of the same nature as Doong. 

See Doowflr— 28. 

** Hope ’’—One of the weekly newspapers of Calcutta— 170. 

Hob— A surname of the inferior Dakshina Rarhi K&yasthas of 
Bengal— 189. 

Hring — One of the meaningless syllables of the same nature as 
Hoong and Doong— 28. 

HUBU— A class of Brahmans found in North Kanara— 92. 

Huen Tbiano— T he great Chinese traveller— 70. 
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Hctman Sacrifice - 

Very rare in practice even in ancient times— 87, 88, 411. 

An explanation suggested as to the reason of its being recom- 
menaed in the Shastras— 88, 343, 391, 411. 

Hunter, Sir William— His account of the Shashani Brahmans 
of Orissa— 61. 

his account of the Kolitas of Assam— 196. 

Husaini— A class of degraded Brahmans found in the Central 
Provinces and the Manaratta country— 14, 91, 118. 


IiiiGA— One of the <ad£-drawing castes of the Deccan— 254, 261, 312. 
Idolatry— 

(1) Its advantages as compared with those of hre-worship — 

337, m 

(2) Abolition of idolatry generally leads to book-worship, 

altar-worship, monastery-worship or guru-worship— 338. 

Illawar— A facii-drawing caste of Southern India— 254, 258. 

Incantation— T he use of incantations as a weapon of priestcraft— 
328, 357. 

** Indian Mirror*’— One of the daily nevrspapers of Calcutta, 
edited by Babu Narendra Nath Sen— 165, 170. 

Indigo— The Kaibarta employes of the indigo planters of Nadiya— 
280. 

INDOURIA— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 


Intermarriage— 

(1) Intermarriage between the different castes is not allowed 

in the present age— 11. 

(2) The laws, customs and sentiments by which intermarri- 

age is prevented— 11. 

(3) Informer times intermarriage was allowed so far that a 

man of a superior caste could take a girl from a lower 
caste— 11. 

Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar— 40. 


Jabai— The sacrifice of an animal with Mahomedan ceremonies— 272, 
Jaganath— The famous Vishnu vite shrine at Puri— 63, 314. 

Jain— A sect of which a great many of the mercantile caste of Upper 
India are members— 518. 

Jaiswar— T he name— 

(1) of a class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 204, 215. 

(2) of a class of Kalwars— 257. 

(3) of a class of Kurmis— 271. 

Jaiwar— A section of the Maithila Brahmans — 46. 

Jala Dhara Tapashi— Ascetics who keep themselves under a jet 
of water at all seasons— 405. 

Jalauya— A Mahomedan sect resembling in some respects the 
Hindu Karta Bhajas of Ben^— 314. 
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Jalashayi— Asoetics who keep themeelves immersed in water from > 
sunset to sunrise— 405. 

Jambu— A class of Gujrati Brahmans deriving their name from the 
town of Jambusara in the district of Broach— 79. 

Jana— A surname 

(1) of the Khandaits of Orissa— 148. 

(2) of the Affuris of Biirdwan— 158. 

(3) of the Kaibartas of Midnapur -281. 

Janarya— T he name of a class of Baniyos found in Upper India— 
204, 217. 

Janeo— T he Hindi corruption of the Sanskrit compound Yajna Pavi- 
ta, which means the sacriftcial thread. In Hcn^li the sacrcfl 
thread is called ;>at7a— 147. 

Janoama— T he priests of the Lingaita— 396. 

Jara Sandha— King of Magadha, killo<l in a duel by one of the 
Pandava heroes of the Mah&bharat-429. 

Jas— A surname of the inferior DAkshin Karhi Kilyasthas of Bengal 
-179. 

Jat— A semi-military tiibe found chiefly in the Panjab— 145, 285, 
312, .319. 

Chiefs of the Jat tribe— 145. 

Their alleged Scythic origin, 146. 

The majority of the Sikhs arc Jftts— 512. 

Jatia— O neof the castes of Raj putana that have the same .status 
and occupations as the Chamars— 268. 

Jelia Kaibarta— a caste of boatmen and flshermen found in 
Northern India— >315. 

Jha— A corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Uiiadhya which means 
an assistant teacher or priest— 46. 

Jhara Brahmans— Oneof the names of the Brahmans of the Central 
Provinces— 103. 

Jharola— A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Jhiw'ar— A caste of fishermen and water carriers in the Pan jab— 
.312, 316. 

Jhcndia— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

JWHOTA— The name of an ancient town of Bundelkhand— 70. 

JuHOTiA— The name of a class of Brahmans found in Bundol* 
khand— 7C. 

JlNA— Lit. A victorious person. One of the names of Buddha. The 
general name of the Jaina saints— 549. 

Jnana Yoga- T he road of philosophy, which is one of the means 
for attaining spiritual superiority— 399. 

Jnati Nibandha— a Gujrati work on caste by Mr. Dalpat Ram 
^ya— 78. 

OfuUi Nibandha, 
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Joo— A section of the lifaithila Brahinan8-47. 

See Yoga. 

JOHHI— A corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Jotiihi which means 
an astronomer—SS. 

JosHi Math— T he name of a Sankarite monastery on the Hima- 
layan slopes in the district of Gkirwal— 375. 

JonxAGARA— One of the oil-making castes of Kanara— -264. 

JoTi.VDRA Mohan Tagore, Sir, Maharaja— 124. 

JoTiPHANA— One of the oil-making castes of Kanaia— 264. 

JoTiSHi— An astronomer— 83. 

A caste of weavers and apron-string makers composed pro- 
bably of the descendants of ancient mendicants of the Jogi 
order— 238. 


Kabir— A poet and the founder of a religious sect— 444, 495. 

Kabikaj— Lit. a king of poets or a king of learned men. The 
designation is usually applied to persons practising the Sanskrit 
medical science— 163. 

Kabiraji— The profession of the Kabiraj— 163. 

The names of the leading K^birajes of Calcutta— 159, 162. 

Ka(^hi— An agricultural caste of Northern India— 277. 

Kachi Food— F ood cooked with water and salt— 135, 136, 144. 

Kadu Golla— a section of the cowherd caste of Mysore— 304. 

Kahak— A clean Sudra caste employed chie6y as domestic servants, 
litter’carriers and water-carriers— 310. 

Kaibarta— 

(1) Halia (lit. ploughmen) or Chasa Kail>ai’tas who are devoted 
to ^riculture— 279. 

(2) Jolia (From Jel-a net) who are fishermen— 315. 

(3) Tutia (lit. mulberry growers) who are sericulturists— 279. 

K A IK A YI— Step-mother of the hero god Rama— 419. 

Kalanki— A class of degraded Brahmans found in the Central Pro- 
vince and Maharashtra— 14, 91. 

Kali— The name of a goddess worshipped by the Tautrics— 311, 408. 

K A LIKA Das Datta — ^The chief fiscal officer of the Tributar 
State of Kooch Behar— 177. 

Kali Kumar Tagore- A Brahman of Dacca who was employed as 
a factotum to a rich lady, and founded a new sect— 494. 

Kalinga— The Sanskrit name of the tract of country now em* 
bracing the districts of Ganjam, Visigapatam and Godavari 
—98. 

Kalinga Komati— A section of the Komati or the trading caste of 
Telingana— 221. 

Kallan— A criminal tribe of Southern India— 154, 318. 
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Kalu— The oil-manafaoturinff caste of Bengal— 263. 

Kalwar— O ne of the castes that manufacture and sell wines and 
spirits— 2M, 257. 

Kama— The Hindu god of Love— 372. 

Kamalakar— A Desasth Brahman of the Bfaharatta country who 
was one of the greatest of Sanskrit jurists— 83. 

Kamar— I ronsmith— 241. 

Kamari— The section of the Panchanam Varlu caste of the Telegii 
country that work in iron— 245. 

Kumballater — A section of the Kavarai tribe of the Dravira 
country— 288. 

Kan AD Kamma— A class of Brahmans found chiefly in Mysore— 22. 

Kanakkan— The writer caste of Dravira— 192. 

Kanara Kamma— Kanarese Brahmans settled in the Telegii 
country— 99. 

Kancuvc;ora -The name of the caste in Mysore that work in brass 
and copper— 249. 

Kandi’— A caste of grain parchers found in Upper India— 251. 

Kanfat Yogi— a sect of mendicants— 403. 

Kanifa Yogi— Snake-charmers— 4(B. 

Kanodiya— A surname of the Gaur Brahman— 53. 

Kankanahtua— A class of Maharatta Brahmans found chiefly in 
and near Kankan— 83. 

Kanoj— From Sanskrit Kan^akiibja. An ancient town at tho 
junction of the Kali Nadi and the Ganges in the district of 
Farakhabad— 48. 

Kanojia— Name of a class of Brahmans found chiefly in the 
vicinity of Kanoj— 13, 33, 49. 

Kansa— Maternal uncle of the hero god Krishna, and tho King of 
Mathura— 424. 

Kanhali— The section of the Panchanam Varlu of the Tolegu 
country that work in gold— 245. 

Kankari— The section of the Panchanam Varlu of the Telegu 
country tliat work in brass and bell metal— 245. 

Kansari, Kanha Banik— Lit. a merchant dealing in bell metal. 

T» I Al A _A 1 »r 1 J 1-^11 




metal utensils are called Kansa Banik in Sanskrit and pure 
Bengali, and Kansari in ordinary colloquial— 199, 248. 

Kaoka— O ne of the low castes of Bengal— 317. 

Kapola— A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Kappilian— An agricultural tribe of the Dravira country— 288. 
Kapilavastu— The birthplace of Buddha— 519. 

Kapu— A n agricultural tribe of the Telegu country— 286 
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Kapur— A surname of the Panjabi SAhettris— 143. 

Kar— A surname of the medical caste and also of the writer caste 
of Bengal-161, 179, 183, 184. 

Karana— T he name of some writer castes found in North Behar 
and Orissa— 188. 

Kabhade— A class of Maharatta Brahmans who are all Sakti 
worshippers— 86. 

Karmakar— Ironsmith— 241. 

Karma Yoga— The word Karma literally means **acts.” In the 
expression Karma Yoga the word Karma seems to mean sacri- 
ficial acts which are one of the ways for attaining spiritual 
excellence— 399, 469. 

See Jnana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga, 

Karnam— The writer caste of the Telegii country— 192. 

Karnat— 

(1) Geographical extent and boundaries- 92. 

(2) Brahmans of Karnat— 92. 

See Mygore, 

Karta Bhaja— a disreputable sect of Bengal— 344, 485. 

Kartika— The Hindu war god— 371. 

Kasalnadu— A class of Tailangi Brahmans— 99, 100. 

Kahara— O ne of the castes that in Upper India manufacture and 
sell brass and bell metal utensils— *^9. 

Kashixath— The name of the last king of a dynasty that ruled 
over the district of Nadiya at the end of the sixteenth century 
-36. 

Kashi Nath Trimbak Tblang— The late Mr. Justice— of the 
Bombay High Court— 89. 

Kashmir— K ashmiri Brahmans— 54. 

Kahhta Sanui— a sect of Digambari Jains— 555. 

KA.SHTA Srotkiya— The lowest class of Rarhiya Brahmans— 38. 

Kasta— A class of Maharatta Brahmans devoted mainly to agri- 
culture— 91. 

Katchhwa— The name of a tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

Kath Baniya— a class of Baniyas found in Behar— 216. 

Kaul— T he class of Hindus who worship the female organ of 
generation, drink spirits, and eat flesh meat— 344, 409. 

Kaubalya— T he mother of Rama the hero god— 419. 

Kavabai— An agricultural tribe of the Dravira country— 288. 
Kavaroa— A class of Brahmans found in Mjrsore— 105. 
Kayabthab— 

(1) Their position in the caste system— 175. 

(2) The Kftyasthas of Bengal— 17^ 

(3) The KftjRsthas of Upper India— 186. 
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Kkdabkath^A Sivite shrine on the Himalayan slopes in the 
district of Garwal-3S3, 398. 

Kbsarwani—A trading oaste of Behar and Benare8--203, 213. 
KESH4V Chandra Sen— 185. 

Kbwat— The Kaibartas are called Kewat in colloquial when 
contempt is implied— 281. 

Khadayata— 

(1) A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 79. 

(2) A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 143. 

Khaki- A class of Ramat mendicants so called on account of their 
practice of smearing their bodies with ashes— 444. 

Khan — A Mahomedan title of honour used as a surname 

(1) by some Bfirendra Brahmans of Bengal— 42. 

(2) by some Vaidyas of Bengal— 182. 

Khandait— L it. A swordsman. The name of a semi-military caste 
found chiefly in Orissa— 147. 

See Sr€$hta Kandait; Paik Khandait; Orh Khandait; and 
Choiha Khandait. 

Khandelwal— 

(1) AcUssof Brahmans found chiefly in .ley pore and Marwar 

(2) A class of Baniyas found in the same localities— 203, 209. 
Khanna— A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris- 143. 

Kh ATI— T he name of the carpenter caste of Rajpiitana— 247. 
Khatri— A caste of weavers found in Mysore — ^234. 

Khenokiva— A surname of the San^hya Brahmans— 57. 
Khbknal— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Kirat— A n agricultural tribe of the Panjab and the Central Pro- 
vinces— 2K4, .312. 

KirU'Ganioa— A class of the oil-making caste of Mysore who work 
with wooden mills— 281. 

Kikvanta— A class of Maharatta Brahmans— 90. 

Kirandhan— A trading caste of Upper India— 204, 213. 

Kihhoki Mohan Ganoooly— Translator of the Mah&bharat, and 
one of the best English writers among the living scholars of 
Bengal-158. 

Kihhta Da88 Pal— One of the leading publicists of Bengal in his 
time— 263. 

Klino— One of the meaningless syllables called Mantras which are 
supposed to have a saciw character, and which either singly, or 
in certain combinations, are whispered into the ears of every 
Hindu by his Guru. The ceremony in the course of which the 
communication is made is attended with great formalties and is 
called Mantra Diksha or Diksha simply. For this precious 
service the Guru expects to be and is actually worshipped as a 
god. The disciple has also to pay him heavy fees every year for 
propitiating him— 28. 

Bee JEToofig, Doongi, Bring. 
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KooH— A Mangolian tribe of agriculturists found in North 
Bengal-156,282. 

Kochab— A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris— 140. 

Koeri— A n agricultural caste addicted chiefly to kitchen garden^ 
ing— 274. 

Koikalar -The weaver caste of Dravira— 234. 

Kokatia— A surname of the Kolitas of Assam— 198. 

Kou— Weaver caste of Upper India— 233. 

Koli Gob— a class of Brahmans who minister to the Kolis as 
priests— 126. 

Kouta— T he writer caste of Assam— 196. 

Kolta— An agrictiltui*al tribe of the Central Provinces— 284. 

Komati— The trading caste of the Telegu country— 219* 239. 

Koocu Behar— A tributary State in North Bengal— 155. 

Kora — A caste of navvies found in Upper India— 265. 

Kokdar— V illasres in Orissa inhabited by Brahmans and also the 
other castes, and not by Brahmans only as the Shashans are— 61. 

Kori— Weaver caste of Upper India— 233. 

Kosala— The ancient name of the districts to the north of Fyzabad— 
527. 

KerrALU^AHAR— The name of a pergunnah in the district of Baker- 
Ranj-36. 

Kower— A surname of the Aguri and the Sadgop castes— 158, 283. 

Krikhxa— The great hero god— 423. 

Kiclshna Prasaxxa Sex— A Vaidya preacher of the Vishuuvitc 
religion— 169. 

Krlshxora— A section of theNagar Brahmans of Gujrat— 76. 

Kshattriya -The Shastric name of the military caste— 137. 

KhuettrI' The position of the Kshettris in the Hindu caste 
system— 138. 

KriUA— One of the married wives of Krishna, the hero god- -424. 

KrKKrR Kshetttkis— A tribe of Kshettris found chiefly on the 
banks of the Jheluro— 142. 

Kula Srbmhti— Lit, the chief of the tribe. The name of a class of 
Kftyasthas found in Upper India— 186, 190. 

Kulhar— A surname of the PanjSbi Kshettris— 143, 

KULIN— The section of a caste that has the highest position— 38. 
178, 283. 

Kulluka— The author of one of the best commentaries on Manu’s 
Code. He was a Barendra Brahman of BengaL and his descen- 
dants are said to be now living in the district of Birbhoom— 37. 
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Kumak— 

(1) Son of a king. 

(2) Unmarried persons— 169. 

(3) An abbreviated form of Ktimbliakar (potter)— *240. 

Kdmar Sing— The last great Rajput hero of the Sepoy War— 6. 
Kumbharar— The name of the caste of potters— 24$. 

K GMBH ARU— One of the passes in the Western Ghats— 84. 

Kgnbi— The name of one of the chief agricultural castes of the 
Central Provinces and Gujrat, probably identical with the Kurmis 
of Northern India-284. 

KCNBI Gor— A class of Gujmti Brahmans who minister to the 
agricultural tribe of Kunbis as priests— 81, 12H. 

Kunda Golaka— a class of Brahmans n^garded as degraded on 
account of illegitimacy— 91. 

KUNTI— The mother of the P&ndava heroes of the MahabhArat— 424. 
426. 

KURMI— The chief agricultural caste of Noi*thern India— 270. 

Kgrukshettra— liit. the land of the Kuril race. Tlie name is 
usually applied to the tract of country round Thaneswar, near 
which the great battle of the Kurus and the Pandavas described 
in the MaliAbhArat is believed to have taken place— r>2. 

Kgsh— One of the sons of the hero god Hama — 421. 

KuT Huan— The name of the invisible spirit from whom the late 
Madame Blav^tsky professed to have derivwl her inspira- 
tions — 352. 


Lab— O ne of the sons of the hero go<1 Kama— 421. 

Lahh— A class of Gujrati Baniyas— *218. 

Laha— 

A surname : - 

(1) of the Sonar Baniyas of Bengal— 2(K). 

(2) of the sweetmeat-making caste of Bengal calleil Moyra— 238. 

LaHARI— The peculiar surname of some families of Burendra 
BrahmanH->^2. 


Laksman— One of the younger brothers of the hero god Ram —419. 

LaKMAnacHarya— One of the immediate disciples of Sankaracharya 
— 375. 

Lakhmi— T he goddess of wealth, and the consort of the god 
Vishnu— 451. 


LalBehaki Dey— Author of OoiHnda Samanta, Folk Tal§s, &C.-200. 
Lata— A surname of theGaur Brahmans -53. 

Lata Sadhan— Devotional exorcise with a naked woman— 412. 

Laukika— Lay Brahmans as distinguished from the Vaidikas or 
Vedic priests and students— 72, 8*2, 193. 

Laya— A village headman in Ohota Nagpore— 273. 
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Lknguti— A piece of rag for covering the loinB~467. 

LiNGA—Lit. a sign. The male or^n of generation, the name being 
usually applied to the stone ima^s of Siva’s Linga that are s^ 
up in the Sivite shrines for wor8hip->-367, 968. 

IjIN(}AIT— A sect of Linga worshippers in the Deccan— 101, 120, 305. 

Lin(}A Sutram— The thread by which metallic emblems of the 
Linga are tied to their arms by the Lingaits— 397. 

Litter Carrier— 315. 

liGDHA— An agricultural tribe of Northern and Central India»271, 
284. 

L<»i»hi— An agricultural tribe of Northern and Central India— 278, 
284. 

Lohaxa— A trading caste found chiefly in Sindh— 2(H, 217. 

1a »h a r— Ironsmith— 24 1 . 

Lohiva— A class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 204, 214. 

Loxi—The Revd Mr. - A philanthropic English Missionary who, 
under the law of British India relating to libel, was punished as 
a criminal for his efforts to expose the oppressions of the indigo 
planters— 280. 

Lumpaka— A sect of the Swetainbari Jains— 555. 

LrxiA— The salt-making caste of Northern India— 265. 


MArHiAVELLsM— The principle Divide, and rule is not the basis of 
caste— 4. 


Maphavacharya The founder of the religious sect called 
Madhava-440. 

Madhavacharya Vidyaraxya— The great Sanskrit commenta- 
tor and the political minister of the Viziauagaram Empire in 
its most palmy days— 92. 


Madhava Rao, Sir T.— 83. 

Madhwa— The Vishnuvite sect of Kanaiu founded by Madhava- 
charya— 441. 

Maphyandixa— Lit. appertaining to midday. There is a recension 
of the white Yajun'oaa which is called the Madhyandina SSkhS, 
probably on account of its being based upon the Madhyandina 
School of Astronomy, according to which the day is taken to 
be^n at noon— 86, 99. 

Madhya Sreni— The name of a class of Brahmans found only in 
the district of Midnapore — 35, 45. 

MadIO— The shoe-making caste of Mysore— 267. 

Madura— Nelson’s Madura Manual— 154, 289. 

Maohaya— Appertaining to Maghadha or the cKiuntry now called 
Behar— ^1. 
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Mahabakya— Certain formulic, by the audible utterance of which 
the Sivites, Sakti-wonthippert), Dandis and Param Ifonsas, ansert 
their identity with Siva or with the Supreme Spirit—^, 372, 
373. 

Mababharat— The great Sanskrit epic~88, 158, 296, 417, 424, 427, 
428. 

Maha Brahman -Lit. gi-eat Brahman. A name ironically ap- 
plied to a class of degraded Brahmans who accept funeral gifts, 
and whose very touch is regarde<l as polluting by the other 
Uindu8~129. 

MahaMAYA—TIic mother of Buddha— .llO. 

Ma ha Prabhu— Lit. the Great Lord 

(1) One of the names of the idol Jagannath. 

(2) One of the names of Chaitanya, the Vishnuvite prophet 

of Bengal— 465. 

Mahajan Pantui— The secular Brahmans of Orissa— 60, 62. 

Maha Prajapati Govtami - Buddha’s aunt and step-mother— 519. 
528. 

Mahapurushia— A Vishnuvite sect of Assam— 478. 

Maharaja— Lit. a great king. The designation is applied to tlu' 
8cmi-indep<mdent Hindu citiefs and also to the bi^Mandholders. 
In Northern India the Brahroan.s and the chief divines of all the 
sects are usually aildrcssoil as Maharaja, the descendants of 
Ballavachao'a being 8|>ecially so called 

(1) Semi -independent chiefs who arc called Maharaja or 

Maharana - L'Ui. 

Maharanaof X'daipoi*e. 

Maharaja of .lodpore. 

Do. of Bikanir. 

Do. of Kishenghar. 

Do, of .Jaipore. 

Do. of LI war. 

Do. of Jesaliiiir. 

Do. of Jhalwar. 

Do. of Kerouli. 

Do. of Kota. 

Do. of Biindi. 

Do. of Vizi anagram. 

Do. of CocKjh Behar— 155. 

(2) Bhuinhar, landholders who arc called Maharaja or 

Baja-113. 

Maharaja of Benares. 

Do. of Bettia. 

Do. of Tikari. 

Do. of Hutwa. 

Do. of Tomakhi. 

Do. of Sheohor. 

Baja of Maisadul. 

Do. of Pakur. 

Do. of Maheshporc. 
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yLA.KLKkj k--~(e(meluded). 

(3) Bcnn^al zetnindara of other castes who are called Maha- 
raja : 

Maharaja of Darbhanp^a — 47. 

Do. of Nadui-1‘24, 181. 

Do. of Nattore— 43. (Brahman.) 

Do. of Burdwan— 143. 

Do. of Domraon— 137. (Rajput.) 

Do. of Dinajpur~-181. (Kayastha.) 

Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohun Tai'orc, K.c.s.l. (Bmhman.) 
Mahanvja Sir Sorendro Mohuii Tagore — 123, 124. (Brahman.) 
Baja of Banaili— 47. (Brahman.) 

Raja of Uigapatia— 263. (Teli.) 

Mauakani— Lit. the great queen. The wife of a Maharaja ; 

(1) Maharaiii Swarnaniaye— 226, 263. 

(2) Maharani Sarat Sundari — 43. 

(3) Rani Bhavani of Nattore — 13. 

MAHARASHTRA—The tract of country which stretches along the 
eastern slope of the Western Ghats, from the Satpooiu Hills 
on the North, to the valley of the Krishna on the South. 

(1) The Brahmans of Maharashtra— 82, 91. 

(2) The Marattiis— 144. 

(3) The writer caste of Maharashti*a— 191. 

Maharathi— Lit. a great charioteer, hence a great General. A 
surname of the Kliandaits of Orissa— 148. 

Mahauatta— S ee MaharaMra, 

Mali A RATI -Tlie language of the Maharatta country. 

Mauhndra Lall Saukar— O ne of the loading physicians and 
publicists of Calcutta— 283. 

Mahesii Th a kook— The ancestor of the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
who Draft acipiired the Raj— 42, 1U2. 

Mahesui— A trading caste of Upper India— 203, 211. 

Mahu’I— A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Mauobia— A cliiss of Baniyas found chiefly in the district of 
Hainirpore— 204, 21o. 

MaUOUIa— A class of IJaniyas found chiefly in Bchar— 204, 216. 
Maithila— The i>eoplo of Mithila or North Behar— 33. 

Maithila Brahmans— 46. 

Maitra— The peculiar surname of some families of Bai*en<lra 
Brahmans of Bengal— 43. 

Ma.U’MI>ar— A surname of Persian origin common among all the 
castes— 42. 

Malavi— A class of Biahmans found chiefly ii. iVlalwu in Central 
Iiidia-70, 103. 

Malay LAN— The language of Malabar and Travancore— 106. 
Mali— 

(1) The caste that supply flowers. 

(2) An agricultural caste found in Northern India— 275, 284. 

B, HC 38 
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Malla— Lit. a wrestler. A sumame of the iiffhting and trading 
castes— 148. 

Mallis— A sumame common among all the castes— 162, 200. 

Malo— One of the castes of boatmen and hsheriiion— 315. 

Makasha — The goddess who has control of the snakes— 268. 

Mandalika— Bao Sabeb Vishwahatu Narayan— 84. 

Mangal— A surname— 143. 

Manoau— The barber caste of the Telegu country— 306. 

Manoraj— A surname of the Khandaits of Orissa— 148. 

Mantimohan Sen— A Vaidya by caste, and ono of the leading 
Kabiraji physicians of Calcutta— 162. 

Manna— A sumame of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi Kftyasthas of 
Bengal-179. 

Mantra— Lit. counsel or advice such as a minister gives to a king. 
A Vedic hymn which in ancient times was perhaiw believed to 
be as efficacious as the advice of a great minister. The meaning- 
less syllables or epigrammatic texts which are whi8pere<i into 
the ears of a disciple by his guru— 27, 437, 444. 

Manu- 7, 155, 156, 159, 377, 388 and 410. 

Maraka— Lit, destroyer. The designation is applied by way of 
reproach to the Uali Karnataka Brahmans of Mysore— 93. 

Marakan— Fishermen of Malabar— 316. 

Marasi— One of the criminal tribes of Upper India— 317. 

Maratta— The military caste of the Maharashtra country— 149. 

Makavan— A semi-military caste of the Southernmost districts of 
the Indian Peninsula— 153. 

Marcionites— Ono of the early Christian sects whose doctrines and 
practices were somewhat like those of the Kowls and Karta 
Bhajas of India— 334. 

Marh— One of the surnames of the Kaibartas of Bengal— 287. 

Marriage Ccstoms— 

(1) of the Namburis— 106. 

(2) of the Nairs— 107, 157. 

(3) of the Komatis— 222. 

(4) of the Sakaldipi Brahmans of Behar— 48. 

(5) of the Sarswat Brahmans of the Punjab— 56. 

Maruipora— Lit. dead burner. The Brahmans who claim to have 
the right of officiating as priests at the time of cremation, and 
accept a fee for their service on such occasions— 130. 

Masnadpati— A kind of mat, some varieties of which are very cool, 
beautiful and costly— 269. 

Masthani— Inferior Brahmans living by agriculture and found 
chiefiy in Orissa and Gujrat— 60, 62, 79* 

Mataji— Lit. rev. mother. The general name of the Vishnuvitc 
nuns of Bengal— 465. 
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Math— A monaBtery— 376. 

Mathuri— The name of a lass of Kftyasthas found near Mathu- 
ra-186, 190. 

MaT'Makbb— 209. 

Mattd Kdia— The cowherd caste of the Dravira country— 304. 

Mactlika— Lit. born of the root. The designation of the section 
of a caste whose position is inferior to that of the Kulins 
-78, 283. 

Mix Muller— 

(1) his account of the orijpn of the Gotras— 31. 

(2) his definitions of religion— 339. 

Matra— The caste that make sweetmeats in Bengal— 237. 

Mazabi Sikhs— The name of the class of Sikhs who were origi- 
nally Ohurahas or sweepers— 513. 

Medical Castes— The Yaidyas of Bengal and the Bez of Assam— 
150, 172. 

Meoasthbnes— 

(1) Greek ambassador at the Court of Chandra Gupta.— 

(2) His account of the Hindu pantheon— 368. 

Mbhra— A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Mehteb— Sweeper caste— 314, 317. 

Meo— O ne of the criminal tribes of Upper India— 317. 

Mercantile Castes— 

(1) of Bengal-198. 

(2) of NorUiern India— 203. 

(3) of Giijrat— 218. 

(4) of Southern Deccan— 219. 

(6) of the Telegu country— 221. 

(6) of Oris8a-223. 

Methai— C ertain varieties of sweetmeat made with ghL pease meal 
and sugar— 237. 

Mbwad— 

A name of the part of Rajputana comprised within the domi* 
nions of the Kona of Udai|mre— 66. 

The name of a class of Brahmans found in Mewad— 66. 
Midnaporb— 

(1) One of the South-Western districts of Bengal— 

(2) The Brahmans of Midnapore— 45. 

(3) The Kaibartas of Midnapore— 279. 

Mutansa- L it. Adjudication— 

(1) The raneral name of the works on Vedic exegesis by Jaimini 

and his commentators— 545. 

(2) The name of a system of philosophy— 545. 

Mira Bax— A queen of Udaipore, highly revered by the Yishnnvites 
for her devotion to Kri8hna'-476. 
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MlSRA>~Lit. a mixture. It is one of tbe most common surnames 
among the Brahmans of Northern India. It is said to have 
been originally applicable to those Brahmans who studied both 
the oxegetic Miinansa of Jaimini and the philosophical Mimama 
of Vyasa— 46, 49, 51. 56. 

Mithila— The Sanskrit name of North Bchar— 46. 

MiTTRA—Lit. a friend. A surname of the Kfiyasthas of Bengal 
-179. 183, 184. 

Modaya— A surname of the Sanadhya Bralimans— 51. 

Modh— A class of Gujrati Baniya— 218. 

Modha— A class of Gujrati Brahman— 79. 

Mouant— T he superior of a monastery. 

Mohixi Mohun Roy— The Hon’ble— 44. 

Mouita— A surname of one of the superior sections of the Maratta 
tribe— 149. 

Mohyal— A class of Brahmans found in the Punjab and Kabul 55 
57. 

Moksha— Lit. liberation. In Hindu philosophy anil theology the 
word in einployetl to denote the lil)enition of the soul from its 
teiideney to transmigrate, ami to hayt^ again and again a material 
envii^omiient. This tondoiiey, whieb i.-< theirauso of all its mi*«eries. 
cannot be *<haken olf completely and for ever except by superior 
wisdom or spiritual act.s of piety and fervour— 3.10, Ittl. 

Momek Willums-Sik- 

his work on Hrabmanisiii and Hinduism— 77, 513. 
his work on Buddhism -51S, fi'i.’!. 

Mox(»TiiKisM-Not the highest deveh»pment that religion is c^apable 

Mokupaxt— A Maliaratii p<xu- SS. 

Mota— A .surname of the Ga»jr Bnilinjuns— .5.3, 

Moi'U.MNn -Ditferent perimlsof mourning prescrilnid for the differ 
ent ciisti's -9, 273. 

Movlau —Brahmans of spurious birth connected with the Madhwa 
tomple.H of Malabar— 127. 

Mkic'HA Katika -The name of a Sanskrit drama ~ 2?J6. 

Miroui— A caste of sboeinakers and musicians - 2titi. 

Ml'liAUAR— A surname of a section of the Vcllalar caste of 
Dravira— 192. 

Muihic lwan— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 5.3. 

Mukuopadiiya— Lit. thcUpmlhya or aKsistaut priest of Mukha. 
A surname of the Karhi Brahmans of Bengal, a good many of 
those bearing it having a very high position in tlieir cusu;— 
38. ;i9. 

Muktauacua— A town in the district of Mymensing, which is tliu 
residence of a large number of big landholders who are ail 
Bfirendra Brahmans— 44. 
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Mitl4 Sangi—A sect of Digambari Jainfl>-555. 

Mulki Nadu— a class of Tailangi Brahmans— 99. 

Muluk Da8I— a Ram- worshiping sect— 446. 

Mukao— A section of the agricultural tribe of Kachi found in 
Northern India— 277. 

Muni Bhai— D ewan of Baroda— 77. 

Muttu Swami Avar— The late Sir— 95. 

Mysore— 

(1) The Brahmans of Mysore- 92. 

(2) The weavers of Mysore— 234. 

(3) I'ho goldsmiths of Mysore— 244, 245. 

(4) The tadi drawers of Mysore— 261. 

(5) The oilmen of Mysore— 264. 

(C) The shoe-makers of Mysore— 267. 

(7) The agricultural tribes of Mysore— 287. 

(8) The cowherds of Mysore— 304. 

(9) The barbers of Mysore— .306. 

(10) The washermen of Mysoie— 30S, 

(11) The fishermen, boatmen and litter-carriers of Mysore— 316. 
Mysore Gazetteer- 9,3. 

Myti— A surname of the Kaibartas of Midnapore— 2S1. 


Nadiya— A town of Bengal noted as the chief centre of Sanskrit 
learning in the province, as the biithplace of the great Yish- 
niivite prophet Chaitanva, and as the metropolis of the province 
befoi*o its conquest by the Musalmans— 36, 459. 

Nag— Lit. an elephant. A surname of the inferior KSyasthas of 
Bengal— 179, 1 m. 

Nag A— An agricultural tribe of the Telegu country— 286. 

Naoar— 

(1) A class of Maithila Brahmans— 46. 

(2) A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 73, 76. 

(3) A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Naqar Komati— A section of the Komati or the trading caste of 
the Telegu country— 221. 

Nagarta— A trading caste of the Madras Presidency— 219. 
Naqakwal— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 63. 

Nag WAN— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Nai, Nain— Names of the barber caste in Northern India— 306. 
Nair— 

a semi-military tribe of Travancore— 106, 151. 

their marriage customs— 106. 

the names of their several sections- 151. 

Nambi Vaklu— a class of Tailangi Brahmans who minister to the 
low castes os priests— 126. 
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Namburi— A class of Brabmans foand in Travancore and Bfalabar 
-lOA 

Nam DEVA—One of the names of the tailor caste of Mysore— 253. 
Nan— A surname of the Tanti or the weavor caste of Bengal— 230. 
Navak— The first Sikh Guru— 497. 

Nanda Kuuar— 30, 181. 

Nanda Bansa— Lit. the descendants of Nanda, the foster father 
of the hero god Krishna. One of the sections of the pastoral 
tribe of Ahir— 207. 

Kaeda Varik— a class of secular Brahmans of the Telegu country 
— 99 . 

Kandr— A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Nandi— A surname : 

(1) of the Kfiyasthas of Bengal— 184. 

(2) of the Tantis or weavers of Bengal— 230. 

(3) of the Telis of Bengal— 263. 

Nandodra- A class of Gujrati Brabmans— 79. 

Nandwani Bora— a class of Brahmans found chiefly in fiiarwar 

- 66 . 

Nanota— N aked. 

Nanota Gora— The EUghland Regiments of the British Indian 
Army— 

Nafet— T he colloquial name of the barbers in Bengal— 3U7. 

Narada— One of the great Hindu legislators, and, in popular belief, 
the patron saint of quarrels— 427. 

Naradika— A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 79. 

Kara Neri— Lit man and woman. A class of Chaitanite beggars 
who in their eleemosynary tours and musical performances are 
always accompanied assisted by their morganatic wives— 482. 

Narbnoka Nath Sen— Editor of the Indian dfirror— 165. 

Narmadi— A clsss of Brahmans found chiefly on the banks of the 
Narmada — 70, 103. 

Narsopara— A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 80. 

Naiok— A town of the Bombay Presidency— 86. 

Natha Dowra— a town in the territorioR of the Rana of Udaipore 
where the Ballavites have their principal shrine— 328, 455, 456. 

Nath AM Badayan— A n agricultural tribe of the Dravira country— 
288. 

Natkutai CHsm— The trading caste of Madura— 21^ 

Nat-Manoxh— D ancing ball in front of a Hindu temple or diapd— 
267. 

Nattorr— A town in North Bengal, the residence of the Nattom 
Baias-43. 
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NAVASHATAKA~The nine clean Sudra castes— 324, 325. 

NAVvIr— Castes that work as Navvies— 265, 290. 

Nay AKA— A commander, used as a snmame by the military castes— 
148. 

Necklace— 

a The necklaces of the Vishnovites are of basil beads— 167. 

A Rudraksha necklace indicates that the person wearin^r it 
is a Sivite or Tfintric— 412. 

(3) Necklaces of stone beads are worn by San^^is who profess 
to have visited certain distant places of pil^mage— 384. 

Nelson-154. 280. 

See Madura Manual. 

Newspapers of Calcutta— 

Indian Mirror. Edited by Babu Narendra Nath Sen— 163, 170. 
Hops. Edited by Babu Ainrita Lai Roy— 170, 171. 

Nio AM— The name of a class of K&yasthas found in Upper India— 186. 
Nigrantha— A sect of ascetics— 548. 

Nikari— Mahcmedan fishermen— 315. 

Nilkant— A great Sanskrit commentator and jurist who was a 
Desastha Brahman of the Maharatta country— 83. 

Nimai— O ne of the names of the great Vishnu vite prophet of 
Bengal— 458. 

Nimat— O ne of the principal Vishnuvite sects— 449. 

Nimbalkak— A surname of one of the superior classes of the 
Maratta tribe— 149. 

Nirmal— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Nirmali— One of the sections of the Sikh sect— 515. 

Nirvan— Lit. the extinction of a light. The Hindu philosophers 
and theologians, by inculcating the doctrines that the human soul 
is but a spark of the Divine soul, and that the independent exis- 
tence of the human soul is the primary cause of all the miseries 
which it is condemned to suffer by related births and deaths, 
have taught men to regard the extinction of it and its re-absorp- 
tion in the Divine soul as the spiritual nimmum bonum which 
they must strive to attain— 330, 331, 441. 

Nityanand— Oneof the collaborators of the prophet Chaitanya— 
465. 

NlYOOl— Secular Brahmans of the Telegu country— 72, 98, 193. 
Nolo— Basket-makers and mat-makers— 317. 

Nuniya— T he salt-making caste. 

SeoXtmf^. 

Nun— 

character of the Chaitanite nuns, and the classes from which 
they are recruited— 467, 481. 
admission of nuns into his sect by Buddha— 528. 
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Nya— O ne of the systems of Indian philosophy—* 

Gautama the founder of the Nya philosophy— 47. 

Chief authorities of the Nya philosophy ; 

(1) Gantreslia Upadhya of MithilaMs. 

(2) Paksha Dhor Misi’a of Mithila— 48. 

(3) Udayancharya of Mithila— 4S. 

<4) Kaghu Nath Siromoni of Nadiya— 37, 459. 

(6) Gadadhar Siromoiii of Nculia— 37. 

Nyaoradhavax Vihak— Lit. the banian tree prrovo monastery. 
The name of the monastery whidi was crectotl by Buddha’s 
father at Kapilavastu— 527. 


Oddar— An affricultural trilx) of Draviia called also Wad«lava-- 
2SS. 

OiL-MAKiNO Castes— 2G2, 264. 

O.IHA— A corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Upddhya which 
means an assistant teacher or priest— 46, 51. 

Omens— 

The f olio win jr arc regarded as bad omens at the commencement 
of a journey : 

(1) The sight of an oilman’s face— 398. 

(2) Tlie sight of a washerman’s face— 30H, 

Orh Kiiandah— An inferior class of the Khandaits of Orissa— 147. 
Osiris— The name of an ancient Egyptian god— 268. 

OssAWAL— A class of Baniyas— 292, 207. 

Ot'DE— The »Satnami Paltu Dasi and Appapanthi seertn of Oudo— 
490, 491. 


PADEYATcni— An agricultural tribe of tho Dravira country— 288. 

Pa iiL(K.*K— Padlocks ma<le by Das & Co.— 242. 

Pahooldi— T ho Sikh ceremony of baptism— 513. 

Paik Khamiait— An inferior class of the Kbandait cash; of 
Orissa— 147. 

Pakki Food— F ood dressed in ghi and without salt or water— 
135, 144, 274. 

Pakki Mktiiai— T he name of certain varieties of sweetmeats mode 
with ghi and sugar— 237. 

Pakulm ATI— A class of secular Brahmans'of the Telegu country— 99. 

Pal— A surname : 

(1) Of the Rajputs— 

(2) Of the K&yosthos -184. 

(3) Of the TeliH-263. 

(4) Of the Sonar Baniya— 200. 

(51 Of tijo Tantis— 2^. 

(6) Of the Kumar— 240. 

(7) Of the Goalas-30L 
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Palashb— A class of Maharatta Brahmans— 91. 

Pal Chowdry— An aristocratic surname assumed by the Teli and 
Tambuli land-holders of Bengal— 293. 

Palit— O ne of the surnames of the KSyasthas of Bengal— 179. 

Pallan— An agricultural tribe of Dravira— 288, 289. 

Pallava Gopa— a section of the Goala caste of Bengal— 301. 

Pallival— 

(1) A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the North-Western 

parts of Raj pu tana— 06. 

(2) A class of Baniyas— 203, 210. 

Pan— T he Indian name of the aromatic betel leaf— 291. 

Panchallar— The name of one of the goldsmith castes of the 
Central Province— 244. 

Panchan AM Varlu— T he name of the group of castes that in the 
Telegu country work in gold, copper, iron, wood and stone— 245. 

Panch Dhcni— A n ascetic who has five fires round him at all 
times — 405. 

Pan<'H Dravira— The general name of the South Indian Brah- 
mans— 3.3, 71. 

Panch Ganga Ghat— One of the bathing places in Benares— 443. 

Panch Gaur— T he general designation of the North Indian 
Brahmans -33. 

Panch Piriya— The five Mahomedan saints worshipped by the low 
caste Hindus of Hehar, and invoked by the boatmen of Bengal 
at the beginning of a voyage— 258, 272. 

Panch Si la— T he five cardinal principles of morality taught by 
Buddha— 344. 

Panchval— T he name of the group of castes in Mysore that work 
in gold, copper, iron, wood and stone — 244. 

Panda— 

(1) A surname of some classes of Oriya Brahmans— 00. 

(2) One who touts for pilgrims or sei^^es as their guide— 63. 

Pandas of Jaoannatu-63. 

Pandaram— Low class Brahmans of Deccan connected with the 
local shrines— 127. 

^ surnames of the Brahmans of Upper India— 49» 

tA)| 

Pandit— 

(1) A learned Sanskritist— 

(2) The surname of Kashmiri Brahmans— 54. 

Paniobi— A class of the secular Brahmans of Orissa— 00. 

Panja— A surname of the Aguri caste of Bengal— 158. 
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Panjab— 

(1) Brahmans of the Panjab— 55. 

(2) Kshettris of the Panjab-138. 

(3) Kukkun of the Panjab— 142. 

(4) Jatfi of the Panjab -145. 

(5) The agricultural tribes of the Panjab— 285. 

(6) The barber castes of the Punjab— 306. 

(7) The castes that are employed as domestic servants by the 

Hindu aristocracy of the Panjab— 312. 

(8) The Sikh sect of the Panjab -500. 

Panji Bade— T he third class of hlaithila Brahmans— 46. 

Panti— A surname of pan*selling Tambuli caste— 292. 

Pawtya— A surname of the Oaur Brahmans— 53. 
PANYON-Vishnuvite Namburis-lOS. 

Pabama Hansa— An ascetic of the highest class to whom the 
ordinary rules as to diet, caste discipline, or performance t.f 
^y^do not apply, and who can take his food from any one— 

Paramata Kalanala— O ne of the immediate disciples of Sankara- 
charya— 375. 

Parasara— 

(1) One of the great Hindu legislators and the Ootra of many 

Hindu families. 

(2) A surname— 51. 

Paeabariya— A class of Brahmans found in Gujrat— 80. 

Pars Nath— The last but one of the Jain 8aints-r>19. 

Paria— O ne of the lowest and roost unclean castes of the Madras 
Presidency -314. 

Pakihaea— T he name of a tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

Paris— A class of Brahmans found in Marwar and Bundi— 66. 

Parushu Ram— O ne of the ten incarnations of tbo god Vishnu 
but nowhere worshipped as such— 81, 417, 418. 

Parvata— Lit. a hill, A Sankarite surname— .376. 

Pabvati— One of the names of the second wife of Siva— 372. 

Pash AN da— Heretic— 440. 

Paschatya Vaidika— One of the classes of Bengal BrahmanM— 36. 

Pabchih Karat— Lit. the Western gate. A surname of the Khan- 
daits of Orissa— 148. 

Pari— One of the tadi-drawing castes of Behar— 254, 260. 
Pasupatinath- A Sivite shrine in Nepal— 383. 

Path AK— Lit. a reader. One of the surnames of the Brahmans of 
Northern India— 49, 51. 

Patial— A caste of mat-makers— 269. 

Patnulkar— The silk-weaving caste of Southern India— 234. 
Patoua— A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 
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Patt AHA— Foreign BnJnnans residing in Malabar— lOB. 
Pattasali— A class of the wearers of Drarira— 236. 

Patvabdhan— A samame of the Kankanastha Brahmans— 81. 
Patveoab— A caste of wearers found in Mysore— 23i. 

Paon Lagi— a fonnala, by the utterance of which the Sndras of 
Upper India salute the Brahmans— 444. 

Phabatwal— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Phulmau— lit. flower garland supplier. The caste that supply 
flowers, basil leares, wood apple leaves and other requisites for 
the worship of Hindu idols— 275. 

PlLLAi- A surname of one of the sections of the Vellalars of Drarira 
-192. 

PiNDARl— Freebooters— 318. 

PlBAU— A section of the Rarhiya Brahmans of Bengal degraded by 
alleged intercourse with Miwomedans— 119. 

Pod— One of the low castes of Bengal— 317. 

PODDAB— A shop-keeper who deals only in gold, silver and coins— 198. 
PoDDARl— The business of a poddar— 198. 

Poets— 

Hem Chandra Banerji, a living j^t of Bengal— 3. 

Mr. Dal pat Ram Daya, c.i.£., a living poet of Gnjrat— 78. 

The great Sanskrit poet Magha— 78. 

Moropant, a Maharathij^t— 88. 

Jayaiieva, the author of Gita Govinda— 432, 449. 

Kabir— 495. 

POKARANA— A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the north-western 
parts of Rajputana— 66, 69. 

PoLiYA— An agricultural tribe of North Bengal— 155. 

Polyandry— 261. 

PoKAWAL— A class of Baniyas found in Rajputana and Gujrat— 
203, 211. 

Pbabhu— L it. Lord— 

The writer caste of the Bombay Presidency— 91, 194. 

The two collaborateurs of Chaitanya, Adwaita and Nityanand, 
are called Prabhus by the Ghaitanites— 465. 

Pbahabaj— A surname of the Khandaits of Orissa— 148. 
Pbakbiti— 

(1) In Hindu philosophy the term is used to denote the material 

basis, by the transformation of which the universe has, ac- 
cording to some schools, been created— 374, 432. 

(2) A general name of the female deities— 

Pbamada Ohaban Banrbjbe— One of the Judges of the Allahabad 
High Court— 42. 

Pbamanika— From Pramana which means proof. A samame 
assumed by the headmen of some of the low Sudra castes— 230. 
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Pramara— T he name of a tribe of Rajputa—lJlS. 

Pranam— T he kind of salutation that is due to a superior— 20. 
Praxami— S alutation fee-21. 

Prasad— Lit. favor. Garlands flowers, sweetmeats, cakes, boiled 
rice or curry dedicated to an idol are callo<l Prasadi. The leavings 
of a Brahman’s plate are called Prasad by the Sudras— 21. 
Peasaxna Kumar Tagore-40, 119. 

PRASXAJiT— A King of Kosala who was a contemporary of Buddha 
—527. 

PRASXORA— A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat— 76. 

Prat APACH AND— Maliaraja of Biirdwan— 

The sect founded by him— 488. 

Pratapa Chandra Mojumdar— Leader of a section of the Brahmo 
sect— 169. 

Pratapaditya— A Bangaja Kilyastha who, in the sixteenth century 
of the Christian era., reigntnl as an indei)en<lent king over some of 
the seaboard districts of Bengal. His kingdom was conquered 
and annexed to the Mogal Empire by hlan Singh, the great 
Rajput general of Akbar— 188. 

Pratinidhi— A gent-sti. 

Pratcl Chandra CHATTER.fi— One of the Judges of the Panjab 
Chief Court— 12. 

Prayag WAL— B rahmans who minister to the pilgrims at Prayag 
(Allahaba<l) at the time when they bathe in the confluence of 
the Ganges and tlio Jamna— 127. 

PRKM CU4ND Karmakak— M aker of cutlery— 242. 

Priest- A Brahman alone can servo as a priest among the strict 
Hindus — 

Three main classes of priests : 

(1) The Farohit who gives directions which arc followed, and 

recites Mantras which are rcpcate<l, by the votary in the 
performance of sacrifices and purificatory rites. 

(2) The Fujari who worships the idols in the permanent 

shrines and who have a very low ^msition in society. 

(3) The ffuru who whispers sonic meaningless syllables or short 

texts, ami claims on that account to be paid hea \7 fees 
every year, and to lie worshipi^ ns a god. 

The Brahman Gurus who have only jBrahman disciples, have a 
high position in Hindu socnety— 25. 

The Brahmans who minister as purohits to the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyos are not regarded as actually dcj^mled persons, 
but arc considered os having an inferior position— 136. 

The Brahmans who minister to the higher Sudra castes are 
called Sudra Yajaka Brahmans and treated as semi-de* 
graded persons— 150, 175, 201. 

The Brahmans, who minister to the low Sudra castes and are 
callo<l Barna Brahmans, are treated in eveiy wav as do- 
grailod persons whose very touch is contaminating— 125. 

The Sikhs have no priests— 513. 

The priests of the Jains are Brahmans— 553. 
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PuAR— An agricultui*al tribe of the Central Province— 284. 

PUJA Dalan— A hall in the outer part of a Hindu's dwelling-house 
where idols are worshipped occasionally, and which forms an 
essential part of the mansions of the Hindu aristocracy of 
Bcngal-"2fe7. 

PuJARl— The performer of the worship of an idol— 60. (See Prie%U) 
PUROHiT— See PrUBi. 

PUTTIKA— An handkerchief used by Jain monks for keeping off 
flies from the mouth and nose — 254, 

Rapha— The chief mistress of Krishna according to the latter day 
Purans-432,434.452. 

Hadha Ballavi— a Vishnuvitc sect of Upper India who attribute 
greater importance to the worship of Kadha than to that of 
Krishna himself— 484. 

Raqiiu Xanj»an— T he chief authority of Bengal as to rituals of 
every kind— 37. 

Kaguu Xatu— O ne of the greatest authorities of Xya philoso- 
phy— 37. 

Rah A— A surname of the inferior Kayastluis of Bengal— 179, 184. 
Hah u LA —Son of Buddha— 519. 

Rauuta— A surname of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi Kayasthas of 
Bengal— 1 7U. 

Rai Das— O ne of the disciples of Rainanand, and the founder of a 
religious sect —444. 

Raikwar— A class of Gujrat i-Brahmans— 77, 

Raja Kisuen Chanp of Nadiya— 124,181. 

Raja of Banaili-47. 

Raja Prataf Chand of BruDWAX— 4SS, 520. 

Raja Shib Chaxdra of Nadiya— ISl. See J/a/iaroya. 

Raj Giri— The metropolis of the Magadha Empire at the time of 
Buddha— 521, 52(i, 

Raj Gou— a class of Brahmans found in Rajputana— 66. 

RAJFiTi—Lit. the son of a king. The designation of the most 
important of the military castes— 6, 131. 

Rajputana— 65. 

(1) The brahiiiaiis of Rajputana— 65, 126, 127, BIO. 

(2) Tho Baiiiyas of Rajputana— 205, 211. 

(3) Tho Sivite shrine of Eklinga in Rajputana— 403, 

(4) The Dadii Paiithi sect of Rajputana - 444. 

(5) Tho Ham Saiiehi sect of Kajpmana— 447. 

(6) The criitiiiial tril>es of Rajputana— 318. 

(7) The loatiicr- working castes of Rajputana— 268. 

Rajsuuya— A religious sacrifice which only the most powerful 
king in tho world is entitled to celebrate— 426. 
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BAKBHlT—Lit* protected— 

A sunuune : 

(1) of the Taidyas or the medical caste— Idl. 

(2) of the K&yasthas of Bengal— 179» 184. 

Rama— One of the great hero gods of the Hindu pantheon— 419. 

Rahanakd— The founder of the Ram-worshipping sect called 
Raraat-443. 

Ramanuja— The founder of the Sri Vaishnava sect of Southern 
India-94. 434. 

Ramat— The Ram-worshipping sect of Northern India founded by 
Ranianand— 443. 

Ramayana— An epic poem in Sanskrit about the life and adventures 
of the hero god Kama— 419. 422. 

Ram Das— T he fourth Sikh Ouru— ^1. 

Rambsh Chandra Mittra— Sir— 177. 

Rameshwar— A Sivite shrine on an island near Capo Comorin— 384. 

Ram Gopal Ghose— One of the best English orators of the last 
generation— 176. 

Kam Kamal Sen— Collaborator of Prof. H. H. Wilson— 164. 

Ram Mohon Roy— 40. 

Ram Narain— Raja— 177. 

Ram Sanebi— a non-idolatrous Ram-worshipping sect of Raj- 
putana— 447. 

Ramusi— One of the criminal tribes of the Maharatta country— 318. 

Ranade, Mr. Justice— of the Bombay High Court— 84. 

Rana Sinha— Lit. the lion of battles. A surname of the Khan- 
daitsofOris8a-148. 

Randa Golaka— a class of degraded Brahmans found in the Maha- 
ratta country— 91. 

Randayana— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 63. 

Ranqa Charlu— Late Prime Minister of Mysore— 97. 

RanQRBS— A caste of dyers— 253. 

Ranjit Sxno— 133, 531. 

Raonita— A class of Baniyas— 204, 216. 

Rarb— One of the names of the district of Burdwan— 37. 

RaRHI— The name of a class of Brahmans found chiefly in the 
Western districts of Bengal proper— 13, 35, 37. 

Raetit A— A surname of the Kankanastba Brahmans— 64. 

Raetoqi— A trading caste of Upper India— 203, 213, 

Ratbor— The name of a tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

RATNAOnu— A district of the Bombay Presidency-^Sl. 84. 
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Ravana— The monster King of Ceylon who carried away Sita, the 
wife of the hero god Rani, and against whom the gold wag^ a 
long and bloody war ending in the death of the monster-^. 

Ra WAL— H igh priest of the temple of Kedar Nath on the Himalasran 
slopes— H9S. 

Rawani Kahab— a caste of litter-carriers and domestic servant 
found chiefly in Behar— 311. 

Reddi Varlu— An agricultural tribe of the Telegu country— 286. 

Kbhgar— One of the saltpetre-making castesof Northern India— 265. 

Kbwahi— A class of Baniyas found in Upper India and Gaya— 
204, 217. 

Richter— 

author of Ethnological Compendium of the Castet and Tribee 
0 / Coorg-m. 

his account of the Amma Kodaga or Kaveri Brahmans of 
Coorg— 105. 

Rlsui— The holy legislators whose ordinances are regarded as infal- 
lible and binding, and from whom the Brs^mans are sunnosed 
to be de8cended-200. 

Rlsley— H. H.— B.A., C.I.E.— 

his work on the castes and tribes of Bengal— 11. 
his description of the essential nature of caste— 11. 
his account of the Madhya Sreni Brahmans of Midnapore— 45. 
hi8 account of the status of the Bhuinhar Brahmans— HO. 
his account of the Agai*wal Baniyas— 207. 

RiTi ALisM— The advantages of ritualism for purposes of priest- 
ciuft— 356. 

Roja— A corrupted form of Cjha^ which itself is a colloquial of the 
Sanskrit word Upadhya that means an assistant teacher or priest. 
The designation of Roja is usually applied to snake'Channers 
and exorcists— 46. 

Romax Catholic Church- 333. 


Rosaries— 

(1) Basil bead rosaries of the Yishnuvites— 467. 

(2) Rudraksha seed, lotus seed, and crystal rosaries of the Sivites 

and TRntrics— 412. 

Rout— A surname of the military castes— 148. 

Roy— Lit. a rich man. A surname used by the aristocratic families 
of all the castes— 37, 162. 


Roy Chattrapal Sing— \ 
Roy Dhanpat Sing— J 


Hindu bankers of Bengal— 208. 


Rudra— A surname of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi KSjaaUias of 
Bengal — 179. 


Rcdbaksha— The rougrh berries of the tree called Elm eoroM. 
GanUiw in iMtoy. Rosaries and necklaces of Rudiaksha'm 
ritM Tfatrios, and never by theYiah^ 
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Kui~ A surname of the Khandaits of Orissa— 148. 

KrKMiNi— The chief of the married wives of Krishna— 424, 451, 462. 
Rup Gossami— One of the disciples of Chaitanya— 464. 


Sadgopa— 

an agricultural caste of Bengal— 282. 
employed also as domestic servants— 909. 

Sadharan Bkahmo Samaj— 44. 

Sadhu Khan— a surname of the oil>making caste of Bengal— 264. 

Saoai— R c-inarriage of a widow, from Sai^ga whioli means associa- 
tion— 260. 

Sag AR A— One of the surnames of the Sankarites— .*176. 

Saoari— A surname of the oil-making ea.sti^ of Bengal— 2t54. 
Sahajia— One of the lowest of the Chaitanite sects of Bengal— 4S2. 

SaHKT Mahet— A place in the district of Oonda identified as the 
site of the ancient city of Sravasta 1H7. 

8aHU KsuETTRI— K. shettris of legitimate birth- 144. 

SaioaL— A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Sain— A surname of the inferior Dakshin Biirhi Kayastluis of 
Bengal— 17U. 

Saini— An agricultural tribe of the Panjiib— 2S5. 

Sajjana— Lit. good men. A name of those (Sanigas or oilmen of 
Mysore who are Lingaits- 261. 

Hakalihpi— A class of Brahmans found in South Behar— 4S. 

Sakha— Lit. a bi-anch. The different rccen.sions of the Vwlas arc 
culled Sakha— 31, 

Sakha Ka.m Arj<xin— Thj: late I)k. -of Bombay -247. 

SakhiBhaija— A «(H*t of Vaislinavas who ctbrl to U* the female 
a.ssociatcs of Krishna and his mistress itadha-~484. 

SaKTA— Lit. worslii pliers of energy 

the name is applied to the elass of Hindus who worship tin* 
female oi*gan of gem^ration atal imkcsl images of the consorLs 
of Siva. Their favourite coloiir is rcsl, and they ai*e mblicttsl 
to eating flesh meat. Some of Ihcuii drink intoxicating liquors 
-4(/7. 

the majority of the Brahmans of Bengal, .Mithila and Panjab 
art^ Saktas of a mmlcrate ty|s*~ 44, 48, 5,3, 
the Karhade BrahniaiiH of the Mnlii-atta country are Saktas— 86, 
the Kftyasthas are mostly Saktas— 179, 186S. 

Sakti-worshipper— See Sakia, 

Bakya Race— The tribe of Kshatriyas in which Buddha born— 

529,560. 
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Sakta Seni— 

(1) PoiMible identity of the Sakya Senia of 'India and the 
Saxons of Europe— 5. 

§ A class of the writer caste of Upper India— 186, 189. 

A section of the agricultural tribe of Kachis— ^7. 

Sakya Sixha Lit. the lion of the Sakya race. One of the names 
of Buddhar~519. 

Sale— A caste of weavers found in Mysore— 234, 

Salgkam— Ammonite stones found at the source of the Gandak, 
and kept by every Brahman among: his penates for daily worship 
as emblems of the god Vishnu— 364, 381. 

Salya— See Sale, 

Salyar— A caste of weavers found in the Telegu country— 236. 

Salt Manufacture— 

its former condition in the seaboard of Bengal— 279. 
its abolition— 280. 

Salutation— 

(1) Manner in which the inferior castes salute the Brahmans— 20. 

(2) Manner of saluting Dandis and Brahraacharis— 387. 

(3) Manner in which the Sri Vaishnavas salute each other— 

(4) Style of salutation practised by the followers of Kabir— 496. 

Samant— A general. A surname used by some families in almost 
every caste— 148, 158. 

Samara Sinua— Lit. the lion of battles. A surname of the Khan- 
daits of Orissa— 148, 

Sambuu Chandra Mookerji— The late Dr.—. One of the best 
English writers that India has ever produced— 176. 

Sambhu Nath Pandit— The late Mr. Justice— 54. 
SaMPRADAYA— An association ; a sect— 449. 


a class of Brahmans found chiefly near Am— 49. 
a surname of some families of Sanadhya Brahmans— 51. 

Sanatan —Primeval— 

Sanatan Goswami— One of the caief disciples of Chaitanya— 464. 

Sanguora- A class of Brahmans found in Bajputana and Gujrat— 
66,80. 

Sandhya Prayer— The Vedic prayers which every Brahman is 
required to say at morning, noon and evening— 86. 

Sanai— A musical instrument of the nature of a flute— 267. 

Sang A— Brotherhood of Buddhistic monks— 529. 

Sanichar- A class of Kajputana Brahman^t who are considered as 
degraded on account ox their accepting gifts made for propitia- 
ting the planet Saturn— 14, 130. 

Sanjooi— Ohaitanite Vaishnavas who are mendicants in name, bnt 
who live as householders with morganatic wives— 481. 
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Sankaracharta— One of the greatest of Hindu theologians who 
lived in the ninth century of the Christian era»9<l, 108, ^4. 

Savkar DEV—The founder of the Mahapurushia sect of Assam— 478. 

Sankar Dio VLTAVA— The name of a work professing tonve an ao* 
count of Sankaracharya's controversial victories— 37£ 

Sankahi— 198, 250— See Sankha Banik. 

Sanket— A doss of Dravira Brahmans- 05, 96. 

Sankha Baxik— Lit. conch shell merchant. The name of a caste 
found in Bengal whose proper profession is the manufacture of 
shell bracelets and shell bugles. In ordinary Bengali the caste 
is called Sftnkilri— 198, 250. 

Sankirtan— Lit. proclaiming. The name is usually applied to 
musical processions, in which the processionists sing songs about 
Krishna and Radha to the accompaniment of the music of 
earthen drums and brass cymbals -.3o8, 461, 468. 

S ANSI— One of the criminal tribes of Upper India-n317, 818. 

Santra— A surname of the Aguri caste of Bengal— 158. 

Sanyal— A surname of the Burendra Brahmans of Bengal— 42. 

Sanyasi— A man who has given up all connection with the world— 
376, m 

Saptaokam— Lit. the seven villages. It was the name of an ancient 
town of Bengal popularly called Satgong. It was deserted at 
the time w'hcn the Portuguese first established their factory at 
Hooghly. The East India Railway Station of Trisbigha, near 
Hooghly, is on the site of Satgong— 

Saita Orahi— 

(1) A section of the .Sonar Baniya caste— 200. 

(2) A section of the brazier caste— 249. 

Sapta Sati— T he name of a class of inferior Brahmans found in 
Bengal— .35. 

Sarhwat— A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the Punjab— 55. 

Sarbwati— 

g Hindu goddess of learning— 375. 

The name of an ancient river now nearly dried up— 55. 

(3) A surname of the Sankarites— 376. 

Sakuj^UPARIA— A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the districts to 
the north and east of Benares— 49. 

Satani— A section of tho Sri Viashnavas of Southern India— 438. 
Sattodra— A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat— 76, 80. 
Satuya— A surname of the Gaura Brahmans— 53. 

Sati— L it a chaste wife. 

(1) The name of the first wife of Siva— 31, 372. 

(2) The burning of a widow on tho funeral pyro of her husband— 

Satya Bhama— One of the married wives of Krishna— 42A 
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SAUBA8HTBIKA— From SauraMra^ the Sanskrit name of Surat* A 
class of Giijrati weavers found in Mysore*— 234. 

Sava Sadhan— Devotional exercise with a dead l>ody--412. 
Savashe— A class of Maharatta Brahmans— 

Seal— I dt. Quality of being devoted. 

Used as a surname : 

(1) By some Sonar Baniyas— 200. 

(2) And some weavers of Bengal— 230. 

yote—To understand the nteaninp' of this surname take, for instance, the name 
VaUhnuva Charon Seal. Tlie meaning of the whole name is that the person bearing 
it is devoted to the feet of Vaishnavas. 

Sen— 

A surname : 

g Of the Vaidyas of Bencal— 161. 

Of the Bangaja Kayasthas of Bengal— 184. 

(3) Of the Dakshin Rarhi Kayi^has of Bengal— 179. 

(4) Of the Sonar Baniyas of Bengal— 200. 

Sbnapati— Lit. commander of an army. A surname of the Khan- 
daitsof Orissa— 148. 

Sen Gupta— a surname of the Vaidyas of Bengal— 161. 

Skniqa— A caste of weavers found in Mysore— 234. 

Sepaki— A section of the Goala caste of Behar— 302. 

Sekeen Kshettkis— 140. 

Serfs— 287. See AgricuUural Tribes of Mysore, 

Seth— A corruption of the Sanskrit word Sreshti which means 
** banker.” The word is used as a surname by some aristocratic 
families among— 

(1) The Kshettrisof the Pan jab— 143. 

(2) The Baniyas— 200. 

(3) The wtsavers of Bengal— 230. 

(4) The oihmaking caste of Bengal— 264, 

Sh ANAR— One of the tadi drawing castes of Southern India— 254, 258. 
Shanbog— The writer caste of Mysore— 192. 

Sharat Sunpari, Maiiakani— 43. 

SUASUAN— Firman ; royal letters patent. Hence landed property 
given by the king— 61. 

Shashani Brahmans— High caste Brahmans of Southern Orissa 
deriving their name from the 16 vill^es granted to them by a 
former king of the country, and which are still inhabited by 
Brahmans only— 60, 61. 

Shastra— Lit. the books that govern society. The term is used as 
the general name of all Sanskrit works— 

Shastri— A man who knows the Shastras, used as a surname by the 
Sanskrit scholars of the country— 83. 

Shekra— Corrupted form of Swarnakara which is the Sanskrit 
name of the goldsmith— 214. 

Shbli— A sign worn by the Kanfat Yogis on the neck— 397. 
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Shbmbadan— One of the castes of fishermen in the Malabar Coast 
-316. 

SHBNA\a— A class of Maharatta Brahmans— 89. 

Shbodin, Pandit— a former Prime Minister of Jaipore— 50. 

Sheo Ram Bhao— The first Sir Subah or Governor of Jhansi under 
the Maharattas— 88. 

Shekbing— His work on castes— 1, 2, 288. 

Shbshadri Avar- P rime Minister of Mysore— 96. 

Shetapala— A class of Brahmans found in Sindh— 57. 

Shishya Varga— a class of Brahmans found in Mysore— 105. 

Shetab Roy— Governor of Behar at the beginning; of the East India 
Company’s rule— 177, 189. 

Shoragob— One of the saltpetre-making castes of Northern India 
-265. 

SuRADH— A ceremony in honour of a deceased person requii'ed to 
be celebrated on various occasions, and especially on the day 
following the expiration of the period of mourning prescribetl for 
the caste— 50. 

SiDDHAPrR— A very old town and a place of Hindu pilgrimage 
within the territories of the Baroda State— 75. 

SlDDHAPURiA Audichya— A section of the Audichya Brahmans of 
Gujrat— 74. 

SiDDHARTHA— Lit. one who has attained the object of his aspirations. 
One of the names of Buddha— 519. 

SiHOR Audichya— A section of the Audichya Brahmans of Gujrat 
—75. 

SiKHAWAL— A class of Brahmans found in Jaiimre— 66. 

Sikh Religion— 

(1) Its origin— 497, 506. 

(2) Its nature— 510. 

Sikh Shrineb— 515. 

SiMANAT— One of the surnames of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

SiNHA— Lit. a lion. A very common surname among all the castes 
-47, 148, 179, 183, 184. 

Sircar— Lit. the chief officer. A very common surname among all 
the castes— 162. 

Sarkhe— A surname of one of the superior classes of the Maharatta 
tribe— 149. 

SlTA— The consort of the hero god Rama, and the heroine of the 
Ramayan-419, 422, 444, 451. 

SlTALPATi— Lit. a cool ma A kind of mat made in East Bengal— 260. 
SmoADU— A iadi drawing caste of the Telegu country— 261. 

Siva— O ne of the chief gods of the Hindus— 367* 

SiVAGANOA- The Raja of— 153. 
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SiVAJi— The founder of the Maharatta Empire— 133, 149. 

SiVANATH SHANTai— One of the leaders of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj— 44. 

SivoHAM— I am Siva. A formula which the Sivite divines utter 
every now and then— 373. 

Skanda Pukaxa— One of the mythological works in Sanskrit — 
84,87. 

Slavery— S ee Oolam Kdyasthas of Eastern Bengal— 

See Agricultural Tribes of Mysore—'^. 

See Agricultural Tribes of Drarira— 289. 

See 311. 

Smarta— Lit. a student of the Smritis or the Hindu Codes of Law. 
In the Deccan the designation is applied to the Brahmans who 
are followers of Sankaracharya— 94, 98. 

SxAKE Charmer — 401. Seei2oJa; see also JTantpa Yogis. 

Snake- WORSHIP— 

(1) By the Agarwala Baniyas— 205. 

(2) By the Muchis of Bengal— 268. 

SODI— The clan of the Panjabi Sirecn Kshettris of which the last 
seven Sikh Gurus were members— 141. 

SoHAM— Lit. “ I am he,” A formula which some classes of ascetics 
utter every now and then to assert their identity with the divi- 
nity— 3S0. 

SoLANKi— The name of a tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

SoM— A surname of the Kayosthas and the Sonar Baniyas of 
Bengal-179, 184. 

SoMPARA— The Brahmans who have charge of the temple of Som- 
nath in Giijrat— 80. 

SOMVANSi— Lit. the descendants of the moon. The name of a 
tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

Sonar— The name of the goldsmith caste of Upper India— 244. 

Sonar Baniya— A trading caste of Bengal who deal in gold and 
silver— 125, IS^, 199. 

SONIYA— A class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 204, 214, 

SOPARA— A class of Maharatta Brahmans devoted mainly to agricul« 
ture- 91. 

SORATHiYA- Appertaining to Saurashtra or the country round the 
town of Surat— 

(1) Sorathiya Brahmans— 80. 

(2) Sorathiya Baniyas— 218. 

SOROOI— Corrupted form of Sravak, which means the lay Jains— 556. 
SOURENDRA MOHAN TaOORE— SiR MaHARAJA— 124. 

Sown— A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Spashta Day aka— a Chaitanite sect— 481. 

Sravaka— T he lay Jains— 533. 
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SBES^raA KHANDAlT~The highest class of the Khandaits of Orissa 

Sbi— O ne of the names of the goddess of wealth. Used as a prefix : 

(1) To the names of all living men— 

(2) To the names of deceased persons who are regarded as 

great or holy men— 

(3) To the names of gods and goddesses— 

(4) To the names of holy places— 

Srikaba- A class of Brahmans found in Sindh— 57. 

Seimal— A section of the Osawal Baniyas— 202, 207. 

Sbimau— 

(1) A class of Brahmans found in Rajputana and Gujrat— 66, 

67, 73, 77. 

(2) A class of Baniyas found in the same provinces— 210. 

Sbimukh— A decree or order made in writing by the Superior of 
the Sankarite monastery at Sringeri— 03. 

Sbinoebi— A town on the river Toombhadra, in Mysore, where there 
is the chief monastery of the Sankarite sect— 16, 03, 175. 

Skip AT— Lit. the abode of prospent 3 r. When a Hindu has to 
mention the place of residence of his spiritual guide, the rules 
of orthodox etiquette require that he should put before it the 
prefix Sripat. The query Where is your Sripat? is the proper 
formula for asking a Hindu to mention the place of residence 
of his spiritual guiae. Sometimes the formula is jocularly used 
in asking a newlv married person to mention the place of abode 
of his father-in-law- 366. 

Sbi Bang am— A n island in the river Kavori where there is the 
principal shrine of the Ramanuja sect — 456. 

Sbi Srimal— a section of the Ossawal Baniyas— 202, 207. 

Sbi Vaihhnavah— The usual designation of the follow'ers of Ram- 
anuja and Ramanand— 50, 98, 436. 443. 

Sbivasta— The capital of the ancient kingdom of Kosala identi- 
fied with a place now called Sahet Mahet in the district of 
Gonda-186, 187, 527. 

Sbtv ASIA— One of the most important of the writer castes of 
Upper India and Behar— 186, 188. 

Sbotrita— Lit. a reader of the Vedas. Among the Mithila Brah- 
mans, the section having the highest status, are called Srotriya. 
In ^ngal and Orissa, the Kulins of each class of Brahmans 
have the highest status among their castemen, and the Srotriyas 
are inferior to the Kulins— 38, 46, 60, 61. 

Sub-castbb— Probable origin of the sub-castes and additional 
castes— 13. 

Bubhadba— Krishna’s sister married to Arjoon— 427. 
SUDDHODANA— The name of the father of Buddha— 519. 
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SUDBA— 

(1) Sudra’s period of mourning— 9. 

(2) Sudras are not allowed to recite Vedio prayers— 9. 

(3) Distinction between clean and unclean Budras— 225. 

(4) The nine classes of clean Sudras called jVaeosapate— 224. 

See Brahmarii. 

SUDBA Yajaka— A Brahman who ministers to a Sudra as a ritualis- 
tic priest-91, 234, 248, 272, 274, 281 and 292. 

SUGATA— One of the names of Buddha— 519. 

SUKUL— One of the surnames of the Brahmans of Northern India 
-49. 

SuMiTRA— Step-mother of the hero god Rama— 419. 

SUNKI— One of the castes that manufacture and sell wine— 254, 255. 

Sura Seni— A class of Baniyas found chiefly in the districts ad- 
joining Mathura— 204, 214. 

SURAYA— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 5.3. 

Surnames— 

(1) Of the Aguris of Bengal— 158. 

(2) Of the Banqaja Kayasthas of Bengal— 184. 

S Of the Barendra Brahmans of Bengal— 42. 

Of the Barenara Kayasthas of Bengal— 184. 

(5) Of the Bhuinhar Brahmans— 113. 

(6) Of the Brahmacharies— 389. 

(7) Of the Dakshin Harhi Kayasthas of Bengal— 179. 

(8) Of the Dasnamias— 376. 

(9) Of the Desastha Brahmans of the Maharatta country— 93. 

a Of the Gandha Baniyas of Bengal— 202. 

Of the Gaur Brahmans of Northern India— 53. 

(12) Of the Goalas-301. 

(13) Of theGujRATi Brahmans— 73. 

(14) Of the Kaibartas of Bengal— 281. 

(15) Of the Kalus of Bengal-264. 

(16) Of the Kanojia Brahmans— 49. 

(17) Of the K ANSA Ris— 249. 

(18) Of the Kashmiri Brahmans— 54. 

(19) Of the Kuanoaits of Orissa— 148. 

(20) Of the Kshettris of the Panjab-140, 14.3, 273. 

(21) Of the Kurmis— 27.3. 

(22) Of the Maithila Brahmans— 46. 

(23) Of the Mar ATT AS— 149. 

(24) Of the Oriya Brahmans— 60, 6,3. 

(25) Of the OssAWALS— 209. 

(26) Of the Rajputs— 135. 

(27) Of the Rakhi Brahmans of Bengal— 3S. 

(28) Of the Sadoopas of Bengal— 28:1. 

(29) Of the Sanadhya Brahmans of Upper India— 51. 

(30) Of the Sankarite Dasnamis and Bbahmachabibs -376. 
:182. 

(.31) Of the Sarswat Brahmans of the Panjab— 56 
(32) Of the Sonar Baniyas of Bengal— 200. 

(33) Of the Saruj.uparia Brahmans— 51. 
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8VBNAUlS8--{Concluded.) 

(31) Of the Sri Vaishxavas— 439. 

(35) Of the Srivasta Kaya8THas~-187. 

(36) Of the Uttara Rarhi Kayasthas of Bengal— 183. 

(37) Of the Vaidyas of Bengal— 161. 

SURYA Dhaja— T he name of a class of Kuyasthas found in Upper 
India— 186. 

SUSANG— A town in the district of Mymensing— 44. 

SusRUTA— One of the greatest authorities of the Sanskrit medical 
science— 169, 

SUTAR— A carpenter— 246. 

SuvARNA Banik— L it. gold merchant. The Sanskrit name of the 
caste called Sonar Baniya— 199. 

SWami— A n usual prefex of the names of Dandis and Paraiiia Han* 
8as-386. 

SWAMJI— The proper expression for s|>caking respectfully of Dandis 
and Panvma Uansas— 

SWAMI Narayax— A religious teacher of Oujrat who founded a 
Vishnuvite sect that has a large number of fonowci*8— 472. 

SWARXA Makshi— L it. golden fly. Metallic beads having the 
appearance and lustre of gold— 384. 

SWAYAMVARA— Lit. election by one’s own choice. A form of Hindu 
marriage now nearly obsolete, in w'hich the father convenes a 
meeting of eligible bridegrooms, and the maiden is asked to 
declare her choice by throwing a garland on the ncHtk of the 
candidate favoured by her— 426. 

Sweetmeats— 

(1) TheMavaraand the Halwi castes that make sweetmeats— 

237, 239, 

(2) The different varieties of the Indian sweetmeats— 237. 

(3) The kimls of Mayara ami Halwi made sweetmeats that may 

be de<licated to the gmls and eaten by high caste widows 
and orthodox Brahmans— 237. 

(4) The kinds of Mayara and Halwi made swoetiiieats that may 

be eaten by only married w'omen and children— 237. 
SWETAMBARA— The sect of Jains that clothe the images worshipped 
by them, and do not require their monks to go about naked— «'>53. 
See Digambara, 

Ta— A surname of the Aguri caste of Bengal— 158. 

Tadi— Palm juice, from the Sanskrit name of the iMilm tree— 254. 

Taqa Gaur— a semi* Brail manical caste of the Kuru Kshettra 
country devoted mainly to agriculture— .52, 5.3, 131. 

Tagore— A corrupted form of tho Sanskrit word Thukoor which means 
** Gk>d,” and is used by tho Stidras in addressing the Brahmans. 
The Piralis, in onlor to avoid lieing treated as non-Brahmans, 
assumed the surname at a very early period of their residence 
in Calcutta, and subsequently corrupted it to Tagore for the 
purpose of anglicising the appellation— 119. 
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Tailaxoi— Appertaining to the Telega speaking country— 98. 
Talajya— A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 80. 

Tambuli— P an-growing caste— 292. 

Tamil— T he language of Dravira— 94. 

Tanti— The weaver caste of Bengal— 230. 

Tantia Topi— 83. 

Tantra— Certain Sanskrit works inculcating the worship of the 
female organ of generation in various shapes, and sanctioning 
the eating of flesh meat and the drinking of strong liquors— 407. 
Tantric— Appertaining to, or believing in, the Tantras— 25, 407. 

Tantric and Vaishnava religions compared— 29, 394, 403. 
Tapodhana— A class of Gujrati Brahmans found on the banks of 
the Tapti— 80. 

Tara— One of the names of the consort of Siva — 408. 

Tarkhan— The name of the carpenter caste of the Panjab— 247. 
Tarwad— T he common residence of a Nair family in Malabar— 107. 
Tathagata— One of the names of Buddha— 519. 

Teo Baha door— The ninth Sikh Guru— 503. 

Tklan<5— The late Mr. Justice Kashinath Trimbak— of the 
Bombay High Court— 89. 

Telaoa— An agricultuml tribe of the Telegu country— 286. 

Telaoa Nadu— a class of Tailangi Brahmans— 99, 100. 

Tkle<ju— T he language of Teliiigana— 98. 

Tkleou Country— S ee Telingana. 

Teli— 

one of the castes of oilmen— 125, 264, 
an agricultural tribe of the Central Province— 284. 

Telingana— 

(1) The Brahmans of Telin^na— 98. 

(2) The mercantile castes of Telingana— 221. 

(3) Tlie weavers of Telingana— 236. 

(4) The goldsmiths, ironsmiths, coppersmiths, ar.d carpentei*s of 

Telingana— 245. 

(5) The taiii drawers of Telingana- 261. 

(6) The oil-making caste of Telingana— 264. 

(7) The agricultiim castes of Telingana— 286. 

(8) The cowherd castes of Telingana— 304. 

(9) The barber caste of Telingana— 306. 

Telkulu Varlu— The oil-making caste of the Telegu country— 264. 

Tengala— One of the sections of the Sri Vaishnavas of Southern 
India— 97, 436. 

Tera Panthi— a Jain sect— 533. 

Tewari— A corrupted form of the Sanskrit compound Tiivedi 
which means a reader of the three Vedas. One of the common 
surnames of the Brahmans of Northern India— 49, 51, 53. 
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THAXOOB—Idi a “ god.” Surname of Brahmans and Rajputs. Used 
also now-a-days to denote a cook— 11, 22, 135. 

Thakoob Mahasata— L it. magnanimous god. 

an honorific expression used by the inferior castes in addressing 
Brahmans— 22. 

the same expression is used by Brahmans themselves in ad- 
dressing their spiritual guides— 

Thabassi— A class of ascetics who alvrays remain standing— 405. 

Thatheba— O ne of the castes that in Upper India manufacture and 
sell brass and bell metal utensils— 249. 

Thobi— O ne of the criminal tribes of Bajputana— 318. 

Thumba— S tone bead8-384. 

Tmro- 

(1) The usual tiliin of orthodox Hindus and high caste widows 

in well-to-do circumstances consists of preparations of 
sugar and curd— 237. 

(2) Children and married ladies are allowed to eat pakhi 

matMi made by the Mayaras and the Halwis— 237. 

(3) The tiflin of the poorer classes consists mainly of parched 

rice, gi-ain or peas— 251. 

Tioal— O ne of the agricultural tribes of Mysore— 287. 

Tilak— F orehead mark-437. 

Tik— A n agricultural tribe of Travancore— 107. 

Tibtha— A place of pilgrimage. One of the surnames of the 
Sanskarites-.376. 

Tiethankak— A Jain 8aiiit-549. 

Tiruman— A kind of calcareous clay used by the Sri Yaishnavas of 
Southern India in painting their forehead— 417. 

Tiyan— T he lowest of the iadi drawing castes— 254, 261, 314. 
Tiyab— O ne of the c^istes of boatmen and fishennen— 315. 
T0BAC(X>— 

The following castes and sects do not smoke tobacco : 

(1) Maithila Brahmans— 4H. 

(2) Tailangi Bralimans— 98. 

(3) Mahuri Baniyas— 210. 

(4) The Ram Banehi sect— 448. 

(5) The Sikli8-216. 

Tod, Colonel— 

his Annals of Rajasthan— 68, 203, 206. 
his account of the Pallivals of Jesalraero— 68. 
his account of Bhinal and Sanchore— 210. 
his account of the Ballabhite shrines— 4{H, 455. 

Todab Mal— the great Finance Minister of Akbar, was an Agarwal 
according to Colonel Tod— 206, 
larding to Sir George Campbell he was a Kshottri— 139. 
the name Is in favor of the view that the great financier was a 
Baniya. 
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Tooata— A caste of weavers foand in My8ore~-23l. 

Tola Kya Audichya— A section of the Audichya Brahmans of 
Gujrat— 74. 

Trabino castes— 

(1) Of Bengal— 198. 

(2 Of Norfliem India-203. 

(3) Of Gujrat-208. 

(4) Of Southern Deccan— 219. 

(6) Of the Telegfu country— 221. 

(6) Of Orissa— 223. 

Tkayastrinsa Heaven— Lit the heaven of the thi^-three divini- 
ties. One of the Buddhistic heavens. See Monier W’illiams on 
BttddAim— 207. 

Trifala— T he popular name of the mark painted on the forehead 
by the Kamats— 444. 

Triocla— A class of Maharatta Brahmans devoted mainly to 
agriculture— 91. 

Tripoti— A surname of the Sanadhya Brahmans— 51. 

Tripundra— T he three horizontal lines painted on the forehead by 
the Sivites— 375. 

Trivedi— A i*cader of three Vedas. A common surname among 
the Brahmans of Northern India— 49, 51. 

See TewarU 

Tuar— T he name of a tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

Tulava— O ne of the names of the tract of country now called 
South Kanara— 104. 

Turah— A caste of Northern India employed as boatmen and 
fishermen— 310, 315. 


Udenya— A surname of the Sanadhya Brahmans— 51. 

Udipi — A town in South Kanara where the Madhwas have their 
principal shrine— 1(H, 440. 

Ulagh Kamme— a class of Brahmans found chiefly in Mysore— 91. 

Umar— A trading caste of Upper India— 203, 212. 

Unao Kayasthas— 186, 191. 

Universities— The castes by whom the honours and distinctions 
conferred by the Indian Universities are sought— 176. 

Upadhya— A teacher or priest whose learning and rank are inferior 
to those of an Acharya or Bhattacharya— 37, 39. 

Upal— A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Upanayan — I nvestiture with the sacred thread— 

^iPAjJlsHAD— Philosophical works in Sanskrit regarded as a part of 
Vedic literature— 331. 

Upfarava— A n agricultural tribe of Dravira— 288. 
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UppnjAN 

Uppaba 

Upauqa 


I Names of the salt-manufacturing caste of tbo Madras 
j Presidency— 265. 


Urali— A n agricultural tribe of Draviiu— 288. 

Urdha Bahu— a class of ascetics who always keep the right hand 
uplifted- 405. 

Urdha Mukhi— A class of ascetics who keep their face pointed 
towards heaven at all times— 405. 

Urdha Pundra— A vertical line painted in the middle of the 
forehead by the Vishnuvites and the moderate Saktas — 412. 

Uru Golla— a section of the cowhewl caste of Mysore- 304. 

Ur V ala — A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Utkala— S anskrit name of the part of India now called Orissa— 33. 

Uttara Rarh — The district of Birbhooni and the Kandi 8iib-<livi- 
sion of the Moorshedabad district— ISO. 

Uttara Rarhi Kayasthas— T he writer caste of Uttara Rarh— 180. 


Vadaoala— A section of the Sri Vaishnava sect of Di*avira— 97, 
4.36. 

Vader— T he mendicants of the Lingait sect- ;i97. 

Vadxagara— A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat- 70. 

VAOrciA Naidu— A Tamil compound signifying immigrants from 
the North »’-91, 19.3. 

Vaidika— 

(1) The name of certain classes of Brahmans in Bengal, Orissa 

and Telingana— 36, 44, 60, 99. 

(2) The general name of tho.HC Brahmans of Det^can who devote 

themselves to ecclesiastical pursuits— 91. 

Vaidya— L it. a learned man. 

(1) The name of the medical (jaste of Bengal— IfiO. 

(2) A surname of several classes of Brahmans— 51, 83. 

Vawam— O ne of the chief towns of North Behar at the time of 
Buddha, proved by the researches of antiijuarians to have been 
near the river Gandaka, in the vicinity of the mo<lern town of 
Bakhra, in the district of Mozufferpore— 187, .'128, 5.34. 

Vaxshnava— And Tuntric religions compared— 29, .391, 463. 

Vaiahya Cahte— general name of the castes that devote themselves 
to agriculture, cattle-breeding, manufactures, Ac.— 7. 
did not avail themselves much of the privileges of reading the 
Vedas and wearing the sacred thread granted to them by the 
Brahmans— 7. 

Vajabe— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 5.3. 

Vakkalioa— One of the agricultural tribes of Mysore— 287. 
Valodba— A class of Gujrati Brahmiins— 80. 

Vallabhacharya— 451. See Ballavaeharya, 
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Valmiki— 

(1) The author of the Bamayan— 421. 

(2) A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 81. 

(3) A class of Kayasthas— 191. 

Vanikan— The oil-making caste of Dravira— 264. 

Vannan— The washermen caste of Dravira— 308, 314. 

Vardhaman— 

(1) The last of the Jaina saints— 549. 

(2) The name of the district of Bengal called Burdwan— 

Varuna— A rivulet which forms the northern boundary of Benares 
-526. 

Vayada— 

(1) A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 81. 

(2) A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Vedas-8. 27. 437, 514, 517, 545. 

Vellalar— One of the superior Sudra castes of Dravii-a— 192. 
Vellama— An agricultural tribe of the Telegu country— 286. 

Vellamar— O ne of the fishermen castes of the Malabar coast— 
316. 

Velnad— A class of Tailangi Brahmans— 99. 

Venuvana— The name of a monastery at Raj Giri given to Buddha 
by King Bimbasara of Magadha— 526. 

Vidhata— Lit. Providence. A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Vidyapati— One of the earliest of Ben^li poets and the author of a 
large number of songs about the illicit amours of Krishna— 432. 

ViJ— Surname of the Panjabi Kshettris— 143. 

Vija Mar(jls— 491— See Bija Margis, 

VlKRAMADITYA— 133, 137. 

Vika Saiva— A Siva-worshipping sect of Southern India called also 
Lingaits— 365, 3^. 

Visa LN AGORA- A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat— 76. 

VISUISUTADWAITA Vada- Lit. qualified dualism. The name of the 
philosophy of Ramanuja— 43a. 

Vishnu Purax— The name of one of the Sanskrit Piirans or poeti- 
cal works on sacred history and mythology— 431. 

ViziANAO ARAM— The capital of the Hindu Kingdom of Vijaynagora 
which flourished for more than two centuries, and was destroyed 
by the Bamini kings in the year 1565. ** The capital can st^ 
be traced within the Madras District of Bellary on the rmht 
bank of the Tongabhadra river ; vast ruins of temples, fortifica- 
tions, tanks and bridges now inhabited by hyenas and snaJces. 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer^ Vol. VI— 281. 

Vbikat— A mendicant who professes to be disgusted with the 
world— 468. Sm BrikaU 

VUNNU-An agricultural tribe of Dravira-288. 
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VTAS--The author of the MShabharat— 

Vtaskuta— A seotioD of the Madhwa sect— 441. 

y YASOKTA— A class of Brahmans who minister to the Kaibartas of 
Midnapore as priests— 45. 


Waddava— An agricultural tribe of Dravira called also Odar— 288. 

Wadronoa— The section of the Panchanan Varlu of Telingana 
that work as carpenters— 245. 

Wajid Ali— The last of the titular Nawabs of Oudh, deposed by 
LfOrd Dalhousie in the year 1856 — 332. 

Warma— One of the most important classes of Dravira Brahmans 
-85. 

Warren Hastings— 39, 181. 

Waktal— A town near Ahmcdabad where the Swami Narayan sect 
have their chief shrine— 473. 

Warthi— The i^Twhcrmen caste of the Central Province— 308. 
Weaver Castes— 227, 236. 

Widows— 

(1) Keroarriage of low caste widows in Sagai form— 260, 265, 273. 

297, 302, m. 

(2) Hindu widows of the higher castes are not allowed to re- 

marry— 

(3) They are not allowed to eat cooked food more than once in 

twenty-four hours— 

(4) They are not allowc<l to eat pakki tnethai made by Mayaras 

or Halwis— 237. 

(5) Pakki mtthai^ though made by a ^od Brahman or made at 

home, cannot be eaten by a high caste widow except as a 
part of her regular meal at midday— 237. 

(6) Parched grains are not eaten by widows— 251. 

Wilson— The late Dr. — of Bombay. 

(1) His work on the Hindu castes— 2. 

(2) His account of the Sindh Brahmans— 57. 

(3) His account of the Srimali Brahmans— 67. 

(4) His account of the Pallival Brahmans— 68. 

(5) His list of the Oujrati Brahmans— 73. 

(6) His account of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat— 76. 

(7) His account of the Girnar Brahmans of Gujrat— 78. 

(8) His account of the Tulava Brahmans of Kanoin— 104. 

Wilson— Prop. H. H.— 

his work on the Hindu sects— 384. 
his account of the Parama Hansas— 384. 
his account of Mira Bai— 476. 

Writer Castes— 175, 197. 

writer castes of Bengal— 178, 185. 
writer castes of Upper India— 186, 191. 
writer castes of Southern India— 192, 193. 
writer castos of the Bombay Presidency— 194, 195. 
writer castos of Assam— 196, 197. 
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Yaduvansi— 

(1) A tribe of Rajputs— 135. 

(2) A section of the Ahir tribe of cowherds— 297. 

Yajaka— Lit. a priest The name is usually applied to Brahmans 
who minister to the Sudras as ritualistic priests— 91, 231, 238. 

Yajnavalkya— 

(1) One of the great Hindu sages and legislators who, in the 

opening verses of his Code of Laws, is described as* a 
native of Mithilar-47. 

(2) The name of a class of Tailangi Brahmans— 99. 

Yajubvedi— Lit a student of the Yajurveda. The name of a class 
of Maharatta Brahmans— 85. 

Yani— F rom yajnik, a sacrificer. One of the surnames of the Gujrati 
Brahmans— 73. 

Yaxtra-A triangular plate of copper or brass worsbipj)^ by the 
Tantrics as an emblem of the female organ of generation, and of 
the consort of Siva— 408. 

Yasodhara— The name of one of the wives of Buddha— 519. 

Yati— A Jain monk— 553. 

Yavana— It is the name given by the Hindus to the Mahomedans 
and the Europeans— 464. 

Yoga— 

a kind of religious exercise— 399. 

the advanta^ and disadvantages of Yoga for purposes of 
priestcraft— 400. 

Yoga Philosophy— One of the six systems of Indian philosophy— 
432. 

Yogi— A person who practices Yoga— 371. 

YONi— The female organ of generation worshipped in different 
forms— 408. 

Yudhisthika— The eldest of the Pandava brothers, and one of the 
chief characters of the Mabubharat— 425. 


Zebundak— Lit a landholder. The name is applied in Bengd to 
the owner of large estates of the nature of baronies. In Upper 
India a zemindar is the proprietor of a village or of a share in 
a village. 

Zenana— Plural form of the Persian word zan which means a 
woman. In the vernacular languages of India zenana is often 
used as an abbreviated form of zmana mehal, which means **the 
apartments for the accommodation of the female members of a 
house”— 121. 
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thadetr, Spink i Co.'s PublteatioHS. 


SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 

THE BOD ni INDIA ; Being Hints how to Obtain Sport, with 
Remarks on the Natural History of Fish and their Culture. By H. S. 
THomSt P.S.S., dec., Author of Tank AiiKlinir in India. Third Edition, 
Revised. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15a. Rs. 18-3; 
cash, Rf. 11-4. 

“ A masterly treatise on the art of angiin;^.’*— FiVW. 

A more ootnplete guide to its subject than could be found elscwhoro." 
•^Spectator, 

His book has been for years a standard work—perhapa, without 
injustice to others, it may he described ns tkn standard work upon Indian 
angling,**— 7//tw<ra/erf Sport intf and Drama be Sttes, 

AHOLINO ON THE KXJMAON LANES. With a Map of the Kumaok 
Lake Conntry and Plan of each Lake. By Depy. Surgeon-General 
W. Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

** Written with all the tendernesn and attention to detail which charac- 
terise the followers of the gentle art.” — Uapn' Sporting A'etoi. 

LABGE GAME 8HOOTINQ IN THIBET, THE HIMALATAS, Northern 
and Central India. By Brig.-General Alkxandrk A. Riiiloch. Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
found ; together with Eztracu from a journal of several years standing. 
With 86 Illustrations from Photographs and a Blap. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Demy 4to, cloth, elegant. Rs. 35. 

** This splendidly illustrated record of sport, the photogravures, especi- 
ally the heads of the various antelopes, are life-like ; and the letterpreta 
is ver.T pleasant reading.'*— GropAtc. 

**Tbe book is capitally got up, the type is better than in former editions, 
and the eKcelleiit photogravures give an exceptional value to the 
work.’*— if 

BULLET AND SHOT, IN INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN AND HILL, with 

Hints to Beginners in Indian Shooting, By C. E. B1. Rusbkll, Itte 
Senior Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mysore Service. Demy 8vo, 
eleth. 10s. 6dL Rs. 9*3; cash, Rs. 7-14. 
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THE BPOBTSMAN’S XAHUAIm Ik Quxst of Gamb ik Kuiuj, 
Laboal, and Ladak to the Tao Morari Lake, with Notes on ShoodoK in 
Spiti, Bara Bacahal, Chamba, and Kaahmir, and a Detailed Deaeripdon of 
Sport in more than lOONalaa. With 9 Maps. Bj Lt.-Col. R. H. Ttaokb, 
late H. M.'a 98th and 84th Regiments. Feap. 8to, oloth. Bs. 8-8. 
USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG SHIKABIS OK thb Guk and Riflb^ 
By ''The Littli Olii Bbak.*’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ra. 2-8. 
THE TOUBIST AND SPOBTSMAH’S GUIDE TO KASHMIB, LADAH. 
Ao. By A. E. Wakd, Bengal Staff Corpst Fonrtli Edition. Demy 
8vo, eloth. Bi. 5. 

THE GAME. 8H0BE. AND WATEB BIBDS OF INDIA. Bt Gou A. L« 

ftlKssuKiBK. Second Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged, with nomorons 

Diuatrationa. [/n pr^ralumj^ 

INDIAN WILD DUCK. AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. Bt F. FpfK. 

B.A., F.Z.8. [/a iht prm* 

DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES. A Sxbibs op Skbtchbb op Wild 
A nimals, illuatrating their form and natoral attitude. With Letterpress 
Description of each Plate. By B« A. Stbiwdalb, p.b.o.b.. pjc. 8., 
Author of " Natural History of the Mammalia of India,*’ ** Seonee,” Ac. 
Oblong folio, clotii. Ra. 10. 

8EONEE : oB, Camp Lips on the Satpuba Ranob. A Talb op 
I ndian Adventure. By R. A. Stbkiidalb, Author of ** Mammalia of 
India,” ** Denisena of the Jungles.” llluatrated by the Author. With a 
Map and an Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Historical 
Account of the District of Seonee in the Central Provinces of India. 
* Crown 8vo, cloth. S«. 6d. Ra. 7-7 ; cash, Ks. 6*A 
THE SNAFFLE PAPERS. Bt Shafflb, Author of *'Gm, Rifle and 
Uouud.” Illustrated by HanuT Dixon. Largo Crown S?o. lOi. dd 
Rs. 9*8 ; cash, Rs. 7-14. 

Full of spirit and humour.”— Cowifry Lift* 

" ' The Snaffle Papers’ are well written aud tie extremely JetcfOiUng, 
and the illustrations by Harry Dixon artistically exeented.”— ^Slooft^ 
rimes. 
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BUNTIHO BE1IIMI8CENCB8. By Alfrkh K. m p., Audinr of 
•* The Cleveland Hounds as i Trencher Fed Pack/’ With IlUiHtrstjnim hy 
the late Sir FitAitK LorKWOim, Ct/TiniKiiT Braulvy, Hkywo^h, 
Hardt, and from IMioto^traplis. Crown f^vo, cloth, pilt f<»p, 6^. l!a. 5*4 ; 
cash, Rs. 4-6. 

BIDIHQ FOB LADIES. WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE. A Lady’k 
Horse Book. By Mrs. Powkr O’DonooiiirR. With 76 Illustrations by 
A. Crartrit Cokboui.d. Eleiraiitly printed and bound. Imp. IBmo, 
gi\t, 10s. 6d. Rs. 9-3 ; ca<ih. Rs. 7-14. 

NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT. By Vety -Ca^. J. A. Nunn. 

F.K.C.V.8 , C.I.R., D.8.O. Second Edition. Revised and Kniarced. With 
a Glossary of Hindustani Words. Crown hvo, cloth. Re. 1-K, 

** The notes are eminently practical, and nice sound advice on every- 
thinft pertainini; to the profier care of horses, such as can be utilized by 
the uninitiated to the best advantaK«.*'—/nduiw Daitif Stws, 

HOB8E BREEDING AND BEARING IN INDIA. With Notes on 
Training for the Flat, and Across Country, and on Purchase. Breaking in 
and General Management. By Major John Humfrey, b.s.c.. r.E.s. 
Grown 8vo. cloth. Ks. 8-8. 

INDIAN HORSE NOTES. An Epitome ok useful Information 
arranged for ready reference on Emergencies, and specially adapted for 
Officer! and Mofussil Residents. All Technical Terms explained and 
Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C— , Author of “ Indian 
Notes about Dogs." Fourth Edition. Revised and considerably En- 
larged, Fcap. 8 VO, cloth, Rs. 2. 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES FOR Soundness for 8’fu* 
denu and Beginners, By J. Moore, r.n.c.v.s., Army Vety, Dept., 
Tety. Officer, Remount Depdt. Calcntta. Fcsp. 8vo, limp cloth. Ke. 1. 

OUR INDIAN HORSE: or a few Notes ou the Animitl. Compiled and 
Translated from the Ancient Medical and other Works of the Hindns. 
By Raja Sir Sourirduo Uoiiun Taooub, Kt., c.i.e. Fcap. 8vo, 
sewed. At. 8. 
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PBACTICAL HINTS ON HORSE, HARNESS AND TRAP. * Bt* 

Douglas White. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

dogs for hot climates, a Guide fok Residents in Tbofioal 

Countries as to suiuble Breeds, their Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Vrko Shaw and Caouin M. H. Hatrs. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ca. Rs. 5-4 ; catib, Rs. 4-8. 

The authors of * Doga for Hot Climates ’ show in a concise practical 
way how to treat dogs out here, and what breeds best stand the climate. 
The book should be on every one’s table, for sensible treatment will save 
the life of many a valuable and much-loved pet.”— /ndum /^/enters* 
Gazetit. 

INDIAN notes about DOGS : Their Diseases and Treatment. 

By Major C— Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

THE MANAGEMENT AND BREEDING OF DOGS IN INDIA, and the 

I’oints to Breed for. By * Kader,’ an Associate of the English Keniiol 
(Mub, Cr«)wn 8vo, cloth. Rs, 3. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG and how to Select a Puppy, with 
N otes on the Peculiarities and Characteristics of each Breed. By Vkko 
S itAW, Crown 8vo, sewed, h, 6d, Re. 1-5; cash, Re. 1-2. 

A BOBBERY PACK IN INDIA ; How to Collect, Train and Hunt 

it : also full Iii>ti'uctinns for laying a Drag in India. With an Appendix 
containing a short Exenrsut on Banting, and an Interview with Mr. 
Pickwick. By Captain Julian. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 

STATION POLO : The Training and General Treatment of Polo 
P onies, together with Types and Traits of Players. By Lt. HroB 
Stkwaut (Lucifkk). Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2; paper, Re. 1-8. 

OoxTKNTs : — The Polo Pony — The Raw Pony — Preliminary Training— 
Fi^^t Introduciion— Stahle Management— Tricks— Injuries— Shoeing — 
Siation I'olo— How aliaU We Play?— The Procrastinator- The Polo 
Seurry— Idiosyncrasies— Types— Individual r. Combined Tactics— Odda 
and Kiidh. 
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BULEI. BuiiB OF Thb Oaloutta Polo Club and of the 
Indian Polo, Aaioeiation, with th« Artiele on Polo by ** An Old Hand.*' 
Reprinted from Haye^ Sj^nUny Aitei. Foap. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

.THE FOIA) GALEirBAB. Oompiled bt the Indian Polo Asso- 
ciation, 12mo. Cloth. CosTBHTa Committee of Stewards, Rules for 
the Regulation of Tournaments, Ac,-^Rulos of the Garoe^Station Polo 
—List of Members— List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and description* 
with Alphabetical List— Records of Tonmsments— Previous Winner^, 
Toi. 11, I8B8-94, Ra. 1-a Yol. II!, 1894-9.5, Rb. 2. Yol. lY, 1895-96, 
Rb. 2. Yol. Y, 1896.97, Rit 8. Yol. VI, 1807-98, Rb. 2. 

THE ABU ACT (XX OF 187$). With all the Notices of the Gov- 
BRiiMKiiT or Ihdia, the Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Punjab 
Governments. and High Court Decisions and Killings. Hr W. Hawkins. 
Saooiid Edition. Svo, cloth. Rt. 7-8. 

THEBAOQfO CAliENDAB, VoL. XII, from April 1899 to Maki h 1900. 
Races Past Published by the Calcutta Turf Club, Contnntb:— Ruler 
of Ricing, lAitteriea, C, T. C„ etc,, Registered Colours; Licensed 
Trainers and Jockeys; Aasnmed Names: List of Horses Aged, Classed 
and Meuured by C. T. C. and W. I. T. C. ; Races Run under C. T. C. 
Roles: Performances of Horsts; Appendix and Index, l2mo, cloth. 
Rs. 5. 

Previous Yolumes— 1 to VIII, Rs. 4 each: Volumes IX to XI, 
H«. 5 each. 

0AUOTTA BAGXIO GALERDAE. Published every fortnight. 
Anonal Snbaeriptton, Rs. 12. 

CALCUTTA TUBF CLUB BULE8 OF RACINO, AH IN POKCK ON 

Ist April 1899. Fcap. Hvo, cloth. Rs. 2. 
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HISTORY, CUSTOMS, TRAVELS, RE- 
COLLECTIONS, Etc. 

CURZON.-INDIAN SPEECHES, 18d8~1900. By His EXCELLENCY 
Baron Cvrzon of Kedleston, p.c., g.m.8.l, g.h.le., Vieeroy 
aiul Governor-General of India. Demy Svo, cloth. [/a preparation* 

A SERVANT OF **JOHN COMPANY Being the Recollechons 
of an Indian Official. By H. 6. Kbeme, c.i.r., Hon. m.a., Author of 
Sketches in Indian Ink,** Ac. With a frontispiece Portrait of the 
Author, and six full-page Illustrations by W. Simpson, from the Author’s 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 12s. Its. 10-8 ; cash, Rs. 9. 

The Volume deals with, among other subjects * Posting Days in 
England*’— “ Fighting Fitagerald **— “ Daniel 0*Coiineir*— Reminiscences 
of the Indian Mutiny— Dnelling in the Army, and the part the late Prince 
Consort took in the abolition of the same — Agra— Lord Canning — Sir 
Henry Lawrence— Anglo-Indian Society in the Days of the East India 
C otr. pan V— Lord Dalhousie— Sir H. M. Elliot— aiw! other well-known 
Indian Offinala; interspersed witli Original Stories and Anecdotes of the 
Times, with Appendix on the Present Condition of India. 

THE EARLY ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL : Being the 
B engal Public Consultations for the first-half of the 18th Century, Sum- 
marised, Extracted and Edited, with Introductions and Illustrative 
Addenda. By C. R, Wilron.m.a. Volume I. 1704 to 1710. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, Rs. 12. Vol. 2. Part 1. 1711 to 1717. Royal 8 vo, cloth, Rs. 12, 

EARLY RECORDS OF BRITISH INDIA : a History of the English Settle- 
inents in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old 
travellers, and other contemporary documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British power in India. By d. Tai.boy8 Wheeler 
( 1879). Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5* 

TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA: Bring the Tour of Sir Au Baba, 

K.c.B. By George Abbrigh-Mackay. Sixth and Enlarged Edition. 
With Illustrations, (’rown 8vo, cloth. 6 a, Rs. 5-4 ; cash, Rs, 4-8. 

A TRIP TO KASHMIR. By James Akbuthnot. With 64 Ulus- 
trations. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. Rs. 8. 
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B0B0E8 FROM OLD CALCUTTA: Being chiefly Reminimgknckk 
of the Dtrs of Warren Haatings, Franeia and Impey. By H, E, Boa- 
TKKD. Tliird Edition, considerably Enlarged with additional lllustra* 
tiona. Post 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

** The book will be read by all interested in India/'—.'l rmy tf Aory 
iiagoitUu, 

** Dr, Buateed'a valuable and entertaining * Eeboea from Old Calcutta’ 
revised, enlarired and illustrated with portraits and other plates rare or 
quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm commendation of this 
instructive and livelv volume which its appearance called forth some 
years since.”— Not wrdoy Hmev, 

** A senes of illustrations which are hicrhlv entertaininc and instructive 
of the life and manners of Anglo*lndian society a hundred years aeo , . . 
The book from first to last has not adull ps^e in it. and it is a work of the 
kind of which the value will increase with years.”— ah. 

THE PARISH OF BENGAL. 1678 TO 1788. Hv H. B. Hviik. m.a., 
a Senior CliapUin on II. &1.V Indian Kec}e.<«iu>hcal Kstublishmeiit. With 
19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, sewed. Hs. 4. 

f^pon every page is sonietbiui; of InierC't and of ebarin , , ^ 
there has seldom been a book better worth hut iinr, better worth reaillriL', 
and better worth keepiiie than Mr. Hydb’.s Intost conliibutioti to the 
history of old Calcutia."- 

the TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDA KUMAR. A Nakkative or a 
Judicial Murder. By H. Bkvkhidor, r.c.s. Demy bvo, cloth. Hs. £. 

**Mr. fieveridfte has eiven a irreat amount of thouttht, labour, and 
research lo the niarsballinsr of bis facts, ami he has done liis utmost to put 
the eiceedinirly comolicated and coiitradictinf: evidence in a clear and 
intelliifible form.”— Boms Sewi. 

A BUMMER IN HIGH ASIA : Bkimi a RKniKD or Spukt and Tkavrl 
in Baltistan and Ladakh. Br F. K. S, Adaiu, Authurof “Sport 
in Ladakh.” Includiiit; a Chapter on ('eiitrnl Asian Tiade, by ('apt, 
S. 11* Goopiiky (late British Joint Commissioner at ].eh). With 70 Ulus, 
trations reproduced from Drawinga and Photogra|»ha by the Author; 
also Map of the Route. Medium 8vo, cloth. Gd, utt, Rs. li'-K; 
cash, Ri. 1U16. 

We have read this book with great plensiiro and cordially commend 
it to all sportsmen. There are excellent Illustrations fiom Sketches and 
Photographa and a useful Map.”— .Ijr/ow. 
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A JAUNT IN JAPAN, OB NINETY DATS’ LEAVE IN THE FAB 

Ea«t. By Cupt. S. C. F. •Iacksox, d.8.o. Kovnl 12inQ, cloth. Bs. 8-8» 

‘*To thdsp in Tndin \vlio may be coureniplatin^' a trip to Japan, we 
can coiilideiitly recommend a little book by Uapr. S. F. Jackson 

in very readable, and moreover it contHiIl^ detailed in- 

foriiiaiion as to stuaiiierj*, plnees yo*'/#, rostof travtllin:: aiullivint: in 
Japan what to and what to avoid .... Ca|»t. Jucksoii 

is a (rood ^'uide, A slirewtl <dKeiver ot men and manners, his remarks 
on the transition stales of the Japanese people are to the point and cun 
be studied with advantage.*^ — Pwanr, 

WITH SAMPSON THROUGH THE WAR. An Account of the Naval 
operations dtirim; the .Spani>li War of By W. A. M. Gooi>k, 

With Cliapters specially contributed by licar-Adiniral Sampson. Ctiptain 
U. I). Kvans and Commander C. C. Todd. With Portraits, lilustratioiis 
and Maps. Demy 8v(», cloth, lOi. iW. ID, ID. 7-14. 

THE CAVE DWELLERS OF SOUTHERN TUNISIA- h'ccolleetionsof a 
Sojourn with the Khalifa of Matmata. Translated fiom the Danusii 
hy Damri. HituuN, l»y L. F.A.B., with iiuineruus Hiustiaiious. Demy 
8vo. l‘i.«. Us. lC-8; cash. Us. 

THE CONGO STATE, OR THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION IN 

(’entral Africa, By l)HMKTun/S C. Boi i.gki*, Author of ‘‘Historvof 
China,” with (>0 Illustrations. Demy Svo, Ills. Us. 14 ; ca^h, Us. 12. 

*'Oii the whole an accurate and useful summary of the interesting 
enterprise on the Kinj; of the Belgians,” — Times, 

“A very full and chdailed lii^torv of the growth, development, and 
adininisiraiioii of the (h iigo.”— A’ooFwna. 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA. New Edition, revised and brought up-to- 
date, with the recent concessions to the European Powers, By Dkmi- 
•mil's C, Bori.c;Kn, Auihor of *• Chinese Gordon.” Illustrated with 
Pol traits and Maps, 2 Vols, DtMiiy Svo. 24s, Us. 21 ; cash, Us, 18. 

“ Uegardeil as a history, pure and simple; indeed, Mr, Boulger^s latest 
effort is all that such a woik should be .” — Pnll Mall Ga:ette, 

•‘One cannot read (his adiiiirnble history without feeling how much 
Mr. Hougler's symiuiilnes have been enlisted hy the wonderful record of 
( hinese ncliievement and (^hiiiesr clinrac>er which he has collected with 
so much cliaim and ahility.”— Revinr, 
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Thaektr, Spink i; Go.‘s PublieoUont. 


lOCKlAKT'B ADVANCE THBOnSH TIBAH. Dr Captain L. J. 

ShaDwkll, p.s.c. (Suffolk nejjiment), Special Correspondent of the 
Indian Pioneer and the London Daily Newt, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 
Ra. 6-9 ; oash, Its. 5-10. 

THE mAGE OF WAS; OB SERVICE IN THE CHIN HILLS. A Col- 
lection of 34 full-pa^e Collotypes of Instantaneous Photographs and 
160 interspersed in the reading. By Surgeon-Captain A. 6. Newland. 
With Introductory Notes by J. D. Macnabb, Esq., B.c,8. 4to, cloth, 
gilt elegant. Ks. 16. 

“ It would be diflUcuU to eive a more graphic picture of an Indian 
Frontier Expedition.*'— FAs Times, 

** Brines home to us the Chins themselves, their ways and homes, the 
nature of the country marched through, method of campaign, and daily 
social habits and experiences of the campaigners. The letterpress, hrigtit 
and simple, is worthy of the photographs."— Brood Arrow, 

CHIN-LUSHAI LAND. In(’LUI)in« a DRSdRimoN op thr various 
Exiieditinns into the C’hin-Lnslmi Hills and the Final Annexation of the 
Country. By Surgn,-Licnt,-(^ihmol A. S, Hkid, m.b,, Indian Modical 
Service. With throe Maps and eight Photo-tint Illustrations. Doiny 
8vo, cloth, gilt. Ks. 12. 

Contains a description of the Chin-Lushai Hills and their inhabitant!, 
from the earliest records, with an account of the various expeditions into 
the country, the last, viz,, that of 188H-90, which led to the ffnul annexa- 
tion of the wild mountainous tract which lies between India and Burma, 
being given in full detail. 

KATAM-IIA: THE HOME OF THE BUBMAN. By Tsaya (Rbv. H. 
Powrll). Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

THE DHAMMAPADA; or, Scriptural Trxtb. A Boor of Bud- 
dhist Precepts and Maxims. Translated from the Pali on the Basis of Bur- 
mese Mtnoioripts. By JahksOrat. Second Edition. 9vo, boards. Rs. 2 
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BXHBU CASTES AND SECTS ; An Exposition of the Obioin of 
the Hindu Caste System and the bearing of tlie Sects towards each other 
and towards other Religious Systems. By Pandit JooaiiDKa Nath 
Bhattacharta, M.A., D.u Orown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

CoaTBRTs :~The firahmans-^The Military Castes— The Scientific 
Castes— The Writer Castes— The Mercantile Castes— The Manufacturing 
and Artisan Castes— The Ajrriculturol Castes— The Cowherds and 
Shepherds— Miscellaneous Castes— The Sivites- The Vishnuvitea— The 
Semi-Vishnuvites and Guru- Worshippers— Modern Religions intended to 
bring about Union between Hindus and Mahumedam. 

A valuable work The Author has the eouratre of his convictions, 

and in settinir them forth herein he states that while reverence ought by 
all means to be ahown to persons and institutions that have a just claim 
to it, nothing can be more sinful than to speak respectfully of persons 
who are enemies of mankind and to whitewash rotten institutions by 
esoteric explHiiations and fine phrases.”— A/of/ros A/oi7. 

HINDU 1ITTH0L007: Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. Wilkins. 
late ol the London Missionary Society. Calcutta. Second Kditinn. Pro- 
fusely Illustrared. Ciowii 8vo. cloth, 7/t. Cm}, IN. 6*9; cash, IN, .o-lO, 

“Mr, Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state 
facts apart from all rheological prepossession, and his volume is likely 
to he a useful book of reference.” —Guardian, 

MODERN HINDUISM: ax Actorxr of the Relioion axd 

Lifcnf the Hindus in Northorn India. By W. J. WlLKlxs, Author of 

Hindu Mythohigy ; Vedie and Puranic.” Second IMition. 

[/m piffiaraiton, 

“Ho writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit.”— jSafwrrfdy Review, 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ABE. A Description of the Manksrs, 
Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. By Shib Chundbr 
Bose. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINO OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. Bt P. G. 

Makiimdau. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. Bt Guar 

Pbrshad Skm. Orown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8 ; piper, Rs. 2. 
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Thacker^ Spink Jk (.'o,*s Publications, 


THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A LFxrruKB by thr Hon*ble Ameeb Ali, 
C.I.E., Author of “Tho Spirit of IhIAiu,” “The Porsonal Law of the 
MahomodanR,” etc. Crown 8ro, doth Kb. 2-8. 

An attemnt rowardB the expoKirion of Ulainic KthicR in the KneliHh 
lanKuaee. BeBides most of the Koranic Ordinances, a number of the 
precepts and sayings of the Prophet, the Caliph Ali, and of *Our Lady/ 
are tranHiated and given. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MAHOMEDANS IN BENGAL By Moulvir 
Fuel Rubber. Crown «vo, floth. Ks. 3-8. 

REMINISCENCES OF BEHAR. Bv un old PIniUer. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
IN. 2-M. 

RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL. IDii'tr.'itive of Aimlo-liidian Snhiirloiii Life, 
more particularly in connection with ilu^ I'lanicr and IVa-iiiitry. the varied 
proiittce (if (lie and StniHin.H; with cojiiottM deiaiih i«f the culture 
ami nianufacUiie of ludi^o. Jllu-lrated with Ib'l Mngravin;;** (IHOO) 
Bv ('o|.K>U(»|{ 1 IIY (itSAKT. Impl. 8vo, ch»th. IN. 

THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA, liv P. I). Bowimkk. Assistant 

in the AhlitHry Dcnai iineiit of the (juwtiiineni i»f Imiui. t'ruwn hvo, 

cloth, In. h, 

“The author ha< nttctiipted to give a hiief *-heich of the Historv, 
Kilni'ilogy, ('n^totn'», (’hiiracferi>iic<, etc,, (T the race'* t»l India 

eo as t'l eiijible the Young itrni.-h t Ulicers lonn an idea oi the material 
<»f whii’h the Native Aniiy is c'tmp»»''«*d ^ • it tills ai: iiiipui taut 

gap III iiniiaii Mi-itary liteinfuie/'— d/ui7, 

“Ml. Hoiiarjee’j* llamihoolc will he found iiionI ii-«ful and ci'inpleie. If 
is ^iiiiiil ill ckiiiipas** } ft ('oiiiuiiis .1 iiiasM of information," -Vmh'A Service 
Mntju iwc. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY: BKi.vt: the Annals of India 
re-told in Narratives. By J. TAi.noYR Wmkklkij. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3/t. th/. IN. 31; cash. Ks School Kdition, doth, limp, Ke. 1-3. 

“The history of our great drpeiideiicv made extreinelv attractive 
reading, tlrogetiier, this is a work of rare merit,*'— flro«d Arroic. 

“ Will absorh the attention of ail who delight in thrilling records of 
auveiKure and daring. It is no mere compilation, hut an eurnest and 
brigiitlr written book,"— D«i7v Chromvit. 

MR. DUTT AND LAND ASSESSMENTS. (A Reply In Mr. U. C. DutpH 

Book oil PiimineM in India.) IN an Indinii ( iviiinii. HtprinM from 
the Calrufta 
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A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, including Malwa and adjoin- 

Provinces, with the History, and copious Illustrations, of the Past 
and Present Condition of that Country. By Msj.-Genl. S. J. Malcolm, 
O.C.B., Ac, Reprinted from Third Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
lU. 5. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR "JIHAD.” Showing 
that ail the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, Ac. By 
Moulavi CiiKKAOH Ali, Author of Reforms under Moslem Rule,” 

“ Hyderabad under Sir Salar June.” Demy 8vo. cloth. Its. 6. 

BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS. With Tables for calculating Indian 
Dates. By .Alkxandku Cunningham, c.s.i., c.i.k,, Major-General, 
Koval Engineers. Koval 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN : Being a Brief Account of the 
principal Nations inhabiting that Country, By Surgn.-Maj. H. VY. 
Bkllkw, c.s.i., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, cloth, 
Re. 2. 

KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). Historical, 
Geographical, Military and Industrial. By Col. Kukofatkin, Russian 
Army, Translated by Maj. Gowan, H. M.*s Indian Army. 8vo, cloth. 
Us. 2. 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 

With Introduction, Notes and a Map of Ancient India. By J. W. 
NIH.K, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERTTHRiEAN SEA; 

Periplus Maris Erythrsei; and of Arrian's Account of the Voyage of 
Nearkbos. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes and Index. By J. 
W. McCkindle, M.A. Demy 8vo, clotli. Rs. B. 
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Thacker, Spink Jk Co.*i TublicatiofU, 


▲HCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED B7 KTESIAS THE KNIDIAN. 
A Tranilation of the Abridgment of hie * liidika,' by Photioe. With 
Introduction, Notes and Index. By J« W. UcCkihulr, m.a. Demy 
8?o, cloth. Us. S. 

THE SOVEREIGN FRINGES AND CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA. Bt 
G. It. Abkrioii-Mackay. Volume 1— The House of Hoikar. Imp. 
8vo, cloth. Its. 

SPEECHES OF LALMOHUN OHOSE. Editkd by Ahutosh Banek* 
JBB. Parti I and 11 in ouo Volume. Crown 8vo, sewed. Ks. *2. 


DOMESTIC BOOKS. 

RAiTEtt AND COOK. A Domestic Manual for India. By Mrs. 
R. Temple* Wright, Author of ** Flowers and Gardens.*’ Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, boards. Bs. 2-6. 

** The outcome of long experience and many patient experiments.” — 
Pioneer, 

** Mrs. Temple-Wright aims at a refinement sufficiently simple to be 
within the reach of every householder. '*—^om6ay Gazette, 

** No belter authority on matters relating to the Kitchen and all that per- 
tains to cuisine is to be fuuud than Mrs. Templo Wright.** -A'R 

n£ INDIAN COOKERY BOOK. A PRAcrriCAL Handbook to the 
Kitchen in India, adapted to the Three Presidenoies. Conuining Original 
and Approved Uecipea in every department of Indian Cookery ; Recipes 
for Sommer Beverages and Home-made Liqueurs; Medioinal and other 
Recipes; together with a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty 
five Tears' Resident. Crown 8vo, cloth. Us. 8. 

MEX-BAHIB'B COOKERY BOOK. By A. C. S. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. [/n the pre$8, 

KEK-SAHIB’B BOOK OF CAKES, BIBCinTB, ETC. ByA.C.S. With 
Remarks on Ovens, Hiodustsnt Vocabulary, Weights and Measures. 
18ino, cloth. Bs. 2. 
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EVEK7-DAT MEHUS FOE IHOIA. By W. 8. Bobke. Long 12 m«. 
Us. 2. 

FLOWEBS AHD QABDENB IV INDIA. A Maitoai, fob BxoiKinBa. 
By Hra. R. Tbxplb-Wrioht. Fourth Edition. PoatSvo, boarda. Ba. 2-4. 

** A most useful little book which we cannot too stronftly recom- 
mend. We can recommend it to our readers with the utmost confidence, 
as beinc not only instructive, but extremely interesting, and written in a 
delightfully easy, chatty strain.”— Civif cud Military Oazette, 

” Very practical throughout. There could not be better advice than this, 
and the way it is given shows the enthusiasm of Mrs, Temple- 
Wright.*’— Pwueer. 

THE AMATEUB OABDEHER IN THE HILLS. With a few Hints 
on Fowls, Pigeons jand Rabbits. By An Amateur. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8, 

FIBMINOEH’8 MANUAL OF QABDENING FOB INDIA. A New Edi- 
tion (the Fifth) thoroughly Revised and Re-written. With many Illus- 
trations. Imp. Ifimo, cloth, gilt [/» preparation, 

OOW-KEEPma IN INDIA. A Sibcplk and Practical Book on their 
care and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of rendering 
them profiuble. By Isa Twkrd. Second Edition. With 37 Illnstrations 
of the vsrions Breeds, Ao. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, Rs. 4-8. 

** A most useful eontribntion to s very important subject, and we can 
strongly recommend it”— Afadrot Mail, 

COWS IN INDIA AND POULTRY : their Care and Management. By 
Mrs. Jambs. Second Edition. 8vo, boards. Rs. 8-4. 

POULTRY-KEEPING IN INDIA. A Simple and Prachcal Book 
on their care and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of 
rendering them profitable. By Isa Twkkd, Anthor of ** 0>w-Keeping in 
India.'* With Illustrations. Oown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 8-8. 

** A book which will be found of great use by all those who keep a 
poultry-yard.”— Modroi Mail, 

HANDBOOK ON DUCKS, GEESE, TUBKEYS, GUINEA-FOWLS 

Pea-Heus, Pigeons, Rabits, 4be. Bt Isa T^vbkd. Illustrated. 
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HINTS FOB THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

Childkkn in India. By EmvAitD A. Birch, m.d., late Principal, Medical 
College, Calcutta. Tliird Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Being the Ninth 
Edition of “ Goodevcs 11 ints lor the Management of Children in India.” 
Crown 8to, cloth. Ra. 7, 

MEDICAL HINTS FOB HOT CLIMATES AND KOH OI T OK IIKACH OK 
Professioiml Aid. With I)in:;rainii for ll.indauiiiL'. By Ciiaki.kk 
Hkaton, M.n.c.H. Fcap. Nvo, tdofh. ,\<. Cul, Iv«j. .S-l : rash, Rs. 2-lh. 

‘ We can refoiiinicnd this hook to those ^vho aie in the ColonicH as a 
useful liaiuly yimle tn hoiilth.**— //osyiiVo/ 

OUB INDIAN SERVANTS, and How to Treat Them : with a Sketch of the 
Law of Master and Servant. By Capt. Ai.han Wilso.v, 4th Gurkha 
Hides. 18mo. sewed. Re. 1. 

‘‘ Every sahili and raem<alnh should invest a rupoc in Capt, Wilson’s 
1 i 1 1 Ic hook. ' ’ — Kntjli $/< mn it . 

ENOUSH ETIQUETTE FOB INDIAN GENTLEMEN. By W. Tkkoo 
Wkbb, Bengal Eilucational Department. Third Edition. Fcap. 
cloth, Re. U4; paper. Re. 1. 

The bock comprises chapters on General Conduct, (’alia, Dining>out, 
Levees, Balls, Garden-puriies, Kailway-iravelling, Ac. It also contains a 
rtiapter on Leiier-wriciin:, proper Mcaie.^ of Address, Ac., together with 
Hints on how tu draw up Applications for Appoinimenis, with Examples, 

PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE koi; IIIK St linoi. AND lIoMK ; 
Being a Text -hook on Elementary Pin sioh gy, Hygiene, Home Nursing 
and First Aid to the Injured ; for .Senior Silnods and Family Reference. 
By .Mrs. Haiiold Hkndi.ky, .Medallist, National Health Society, Eng- 
land. 3<> Illustraiions. Ex. fcap, rfvo, cloth. Rs. 2; or cloth, gilt 
Rs. 2-8, 

*‘We are decidedly of opinion that it is the most practical and useful 
book of its kind which has been published in India. We trust it will 
gain a large circulation in the schools and homes of India. ”*-/adtafi 
ifedtea/ Gazette, 
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THACKER’S GUIDE BOOKS. 

AOSA.-HANDBOOK TO AOBA AND ITS NEIOHBOmtHOOO. Br 

H. G. Kkkhr, c. 8. Sixth Edition, Keviaed. Maps, Plans, Ac. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. Ks. 2-8. 

AGBi, DELBI, ALLAHABAD, CAWNPOBE, LUCKNOW, AND 

Benares. By 11. G. Kbknk, c.b. With Maps and Plans. In one 
Fcap. 8 VO volume. ISs. 5. 

ALLAHABAD, LUCKNOW, CAWNPOBE, AND BENABE8. Bt H. G. 

Kkrxk, c.s. Second Edition. Revised. With four Maps and a Plan. 
Fcap. Svu, cloth. Rs. i'*8. 

CALCUTTA.— GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. Bt Edmukd Mitchill. Fcap. 
Hvo. sewed. Re. 1. 

CALCUTTA ILLUSTBATED. A series of Phot AEPRODUcnoxs 

of iiiiwar(i.s of 30 Views of the City, including the Government Offices, 
Public Building.^, Gardena, Native Temples, Views on the Hooghly, and 
other Places of Interest, with descriptive Letterpress. Oblong 4to, 
Paper, Rs. 4 ; cloth, Rs. 5, 

DABJEELING.-GUIDE TO DABJEEUNG AND ITS NEIGHBOUB- 

hood. By EoMUifp MiTonam m.a. Second Edition. By Q. Huttov 
Taylok. With 13 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 

DELHI.-HANDBOOK TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUBHOOD. Bt 

II. G. Kbknk, c.s. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Ra. 2-8. 

INDIA-GUIDE TO INDIA AND INDIAN HOTELS. Bt G. Huttov 

Taylor. With Half-tone Illustrations of celebrated places from 
Photographs, Coloured Map of India. Crown 8vo, stiff wrapper. Rs. 2. 

KASHMIB.-BY Joshua Duke, SrRON.-LT.-CoL., based on 
Inoe’s Kashmir Handbook. With Appendix containing the JhelBm 
Valley Road. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. [In prepamthut 
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KA8B]IlB.-THfi TOURIST AMD BP0BTB1IAN*8 QUIDS TO KABH- 

mir, Ladttk, etc. By A. £. Ward, Bengal Staff Corpii. Fourth Edition. 
Ks. 5. 

MA8UBI.-QUIDE TO HASUBl. LANDAUB, DEHBA DUN AND THE 

Hills North ol Delira, including Koutes to ihe Snows and other places 
of note ; with Chapter on Garhwal (Teliri), Hurdwar, Burki and Chakrata 
By JoHR Noktiiam. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Its. 2-H. 

SIMLA.-GUIDE TO SIMLA AND ROUTES INTO THE INTERIOR 

based on Towell's Handbook and Guide t<> Simla. ISevisHl with Map of 
Station and Index to all Houses ; also Map of Hill States. 

THACKER'S MAP OF SIMLA mile. Shewing every 

house, Fotde<l in Wrapper, He. 1. 

CA8HMIR EN FAMILLE. A Nirbative op the Experiences of a 
Lady with Children ; with useful Hints as to how the Journey and 
Residence there may be comfortably made. By M. C. B. With a Preface 
by Major E. A. Buitnowa. 12mo, cloth. Ra. 2. 

TOUR TO THE PINDARI GLACIER. Br Major St. John Gore. 
With Map. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 3. 

FROM SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET. An Itinerary of 
the Roada and various minor Routes, with a few Hints to Travellera, 
and Sketch Map. By Major W. F. Goiidor-Forbks, Rifle Brigade. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Ki. 2. 

to Sbipki, * Charling * Pass, * Saralian to 
Narkunda.’ foreat Road, Simla to the * Chor/ Pooi to Dankir, Chini to 
Landbur, and the * Sbalte.* 

HILLS BEYOND SIMLA Three Months’ Tour from Simla, 
through Buaaabir, Kunowar, and Spiti to Lahoul. (’* In the Footsteps of 
the Few.’*) By Mrs. J. C. Mukray-Atrslrt. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 
ROUTES IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR. A Tabulated Description 
of over Eighty Routes, shewing Distanee, Marclies, Natural Character* 
iatics, Altitudei, Nature of Suppliea, Transport, etc. By Major-General 
Mar*.|U1I dr Bourbru Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 
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TEE i-AHNA BAILWAT OUIDE. For Indio, Burma tnd Cejion. 
Alphabetically arranged and with Time Tobies in lull. With Map. 
Puhlislied Monthly. Annual subscription, town, Ks. 2 ; molussilf 
Ba. 4. 

A GUIDE TO THE B07AL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA. Bt 

Sir Gkouok Eino, m.b., LL.n., c.i.a., f.u.8. With a Map. 8ro, sewed. 
As. 8. 

THE SPORTSMAN'S MANUAL. Ik Qubst of Game in Kullu, 
Lah ul and Ladak to the Tso Uorari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chainba and Kashmir, and a Detailed Deseription of 
Spcr. in more than lOONalas. W*ith9Maps. By Lt.-Col. B. H. Ttackk, 
late H. M.'s 98th and 84th Uegiments. Foap. 8vo, cloth, Ks. 8-8. 

ROUTES TO CACHAR AND S7LHET. A M AP KBV1SKI> AMD COKUKCT- 
Rii FHOM THR SiiRUTS OF TUB Imdum Atlas, 4 milfs = 1 inch. Show- 
ing Hail, Hoad and Steamer Routes, Tea Gardens, Ae. Four aheeta, 
folded in Case, with a Handbook. By Jamas PaTKit. Ks. 6^ Mounted 
on Linen, in one theet, folded in Cloth Case, Book-form, Rs. 10-8. 
Mounted on Linen and Boilers, Varnished, Ks, 12-8. 

CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOU B7 CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IK 
1877. By Lieuc.-General Sir HiUKr Nokmab. Second Edition. Feap, 
8 yo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

POETRY, FICTION, Etc. 

BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By E. H. Aitkbk, Author of **Tu 
Tribes on My Frontier.’* With Illustrations by F. C. Maokak. Sixth 
Edition. Imp. 16mo. Rs. 5-4; cash, Ks. 4*8. 

^ Of this book it may oonsoieiitiously be said that it does not oonuin'O 
dull page, while it ^ntains very many which sparkle with a bright 
and fasoiiiaving humour, refined* by the unmistakable evidenees of 
culture."— Ncmc A'cws. 

series of sketches of Indian aorvauts, the humoir and aeau 
observation of which will appeal to every ADglo-lndian/’^Nwyfisfcmnn, 
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THE TBiBEB OH KT FBOHTIES. An Indian NATUitALi8T*B For- 
eignPoliey. By E* U. Aitkkn. With 50 lIlufttrationH by F.C. BIackai. 
Uniform with **Lay8 of Iiid/' Sixth Rditioiu Imp. 16mo, cloth. 6f. 
Ri. 5*4 ; ca»h, lit. 4-8. 

**We hive only to think our Anglo-liidiiii naturilist for the 
delightfol book which he his sent home to his cniiiitrymeti in Britiin. 
Iliy be live to give us mother such.'*— C*5nfN5er«' Journal^ 

** A most chinning series of sprightly iimi eniertainiiig essays on what 
may be termed the fauna of the Indian Bungalow. ..... SVe hive 
no doubt that this amusing honk will find its way into every Anglo- 
Indian*! library."— A/Wf Indian Mail, 

NATUBAU8T ON THE PBOWL By £. H. Aitkkn, Author of 
“Tribes on My Frontier," “ Behind the Bungalow." Second Edition. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth. 6 x. Bs. h i; cash, lt 4 . 4 8 . 

“Anyone who takes up this book will follow our example and not 
leave his chair nntil he has read it through. It is one of the most 
interesting books upon natural history that we have read for a long 
time."— ^ai/y Chranick. 

LAYS OF IND. Br Aliph Cuebm. Comic, Satirical, and 
D escriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Tenth Edition. 
With 70 lllnstrations. Cloth, gilt top. 65 . Ks. 5-4 ; cash Ks. 4-8. 

“There is no mistaking the humour, and at times, indeed, the fun is 
both * iut and furious.' One can readily imagine the merriment created 
round the camp fire by the recitation of * The Two Thumpers,’ which is 
irresistibly droll."— Ltuer/ioo/ Afercury. 

“The veriee are cheracterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, 
and most excellent fooling."— Ifor/d. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. By KcDVARn Kipuno. Third 
Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth. Rs. 2 4. 

“It would be bard to find better reading."— Saturday Rertew. 

DEPABTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. By Rudyard 
K iPUiio. Ninth Edition. With lilustratious by Dcdckv CuEAVin. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth. Gilt top. 6 s. Ks. 5*4 ; cat«h, Rs, 4-8, Colonial Edition, 
doth, Ba. 2-4 ; paper, Re. M2. 
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ONOOCOOL CHUNDEB MOOKEBJEE. A Mbmoib of THK LATl 
Justice OnooooolChumdrr Mookbrjkb. By M. Mookbkjei. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo, Hewed, lie. 1. 

**The reader is earnestly advised to proenre the life of this gentleman 
written by his nephew, and read ir.”»rA6 Trihtion My Frontier, 

INDIA IN 1983. A Reprint of the celebrated Prophbct op 

Native Rule in India. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Ue.1. 

Instructive as well as aniusing.'*~/ndian Daily Newt. 

** There is not a dull pepe in the hundred and thirty-seven pages of 
which It consists.”— rimei o/ India. 

INDO-ANGLliN LITEBATUBE. By B. A. l*2mo. cloth. Rc. 1. 

INDIAN ENGUSH AND INDIAN CHABACTEB. By Ellis Under- 
wood. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. As. 12. 

INDIAN L7BICS. By W. Trego Webb, m.a., late Professor of 
English Literature. Presidency College. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 3-8; 
sewed, Rs. 2. 

Vivacious and clever ... He presents the various sorts and 
conditions of humanity that comprise the round of life in Bengal in a 
series of vivid vignettes . . He writes with scholarly directneia and 
finish.’*— Nafurdaif Review. 

LEVIOBA : Being the Rhymes of a 'Successful Competiior. By 
the late T. F. Dignold, Bengal Civil Service. 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2; clotb^ 
Rs. 2-8. 

ON POSTAL AND PUBLIC SEBVICE-Poems and SKETCHES. Bt 

Lovell. With Cover and Frontispiece designed by the author, 4to, 
sewed. Re. 1. 

**To those of our readers who enjoy a laugh, we highly commend 
this book.”— iVaVuhVtV JonruaL 

LIGHT AND SHADE. By Herbert Shebring. A Colleotiok Of 
Tales and Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth. Rs. 8. 

** Piquant and humorous— decidedly original— not nnworthy of Sterne.** 
^Spectator (London). 
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mDXAH MELODIES. By Qlyn Barlow, h.a., Pbokshbor, 8t. 
George*! College, MniBoorie. Peep. cloth. Ks. L 

EEQIMERTAL RHYMES and otbbr Vbrsks. By Kentish Rao. 
Imp. 16mo, sewed. Ke. 1; cloth, lie. 1-8. 

DECADENT DITTIES, ET CETERA. By C. W. \Viiimi, Author of 
“Esseye,*' *• Flu de Sifecle,” etc. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

A ROMANCE OF THAKOTE and other Tales. Reprinted from 
The World, Civil and MilUary GavetU, end other Papers. By F. C. C. 
Crown Bto, sewed. Re, 1. 

THE CAPTAIN'B DAUGHTER. A Novel. By A. 0. Poosbun. 
Litertlly trenaleted from the Kossian by Stuakt H. Goopiikt, Captain, 
Bo. 8.C. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 2. 

** Poaaeaaes the charm of givitiK vividly, in about an hour's reading, 
a eonaeotion of Knaaian life and manners which many persons deaire to 
poiiesa."— Kngliikman, 


MEDICINE, HYGIENE, Etc. 
anm for the hahroehert and medical treatment or 

Children in India. Hy Ehwahd A. Biuch, m.d., late Principal, 
Medical College, Calcutta. Third Edition, Revised. Being the Ninth 
Etlition of Qoodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India." 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

The Medical Timet and Ooeelti, in an article nnoti this work and 
Moore's ** Family Medicine for India," says:— ** The two works before ue 
are in theinselVea probably about the best examples of medical 
works written for non- orofesiional readers. The strle of each is simple, 
and M free as possible from technical expreaaions." 

^ It li a book which ought to ba found in every bouiehoid.*'— Pumeer. 
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THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA. Short Dbsgriftive Notices 
of the principal Medicinal Products met with in British India. Br 
Rai Baiiaduu Ramht Lall Dkt, c.i.k. Second Edition, Revised and 
entirely Re-written. Demy 8vo. Rs. 12. 

It shows an immense amount of careful work upon the part of the 

compilers and will be useful to students and to that very larpe elass 

of people who are interested in developing the resources of the country 

above all, the work contains a really ^ond index of 4,000 references, 

and a complete irlossary to the vernacular names.*’— /adtan Daily Asms. 

His work is a compendium of 40 years' experience and deserves to be 
widely popular and carefully studied.*’— ^a^/tsAtmin. 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AND DIGESTIVE 

Ailments and how to carry it out anywhere. By Louis TakUStok 
Young, m.d. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
6i. Rs. 5‘4 ; cash, Rs. 4-8. 

** The book is of a most useful nature, and inspires eonddenee by the 
oandour and fulness of its information ana points of gnidanee.”— 7rt#A 
Fimei. 

The bo<»k contains the result of six years* practical experience, and 
shonld be of as much advantage to medical men as to sufferers.”— Nome 
yews, 

MATERIA MEDICA FOR INDIA. Giving the oflicinl drugs and prepara* 
tions according to the Biitish Pharmacopoeia of 1898, with details of over 
800 of the most important Indian Drugs, and practical statements of their 
Pharmacology, Therapeutics and Pharmacy. By C. F. Pomdkr, m.b«; 
and D. UoorKu, f.c.8., Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6-0. 

MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES and for those out of 
reach of Professional Aid. With Diagrams. By Ciiaulks Heaton, 
M.ii.c.8* Fcap. 8vq, uioih. Bs, $d, Rs. 3*1 ; cash, Rs, 2*10, 

AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By J. C. Battersby, b.a., ilb., 
B«oh., Univ. Dublin. Fcap, 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2, 

“A valuable handbook to the layman interested in 8anitition.'’-«>ifbnitfi^ 
Post, 

**To the busy practitioner or the medical student it will serve the 
purposes of a correct and intelligmit guide.**— ifadtoaf Record. 
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PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC H70IENE fok the School and Home : 

beiofir a Text-book on Elementary PbysiologVf Hygiene, Home Nursing, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Senior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Urs. Harold Hbvdlkt, Medallist, National Health Society, Eng- 
land, 86 lllustrationa. Ex. lean. 8ro, cloth, Rs. 2; or cloth, gilt, Rs. 2-8. 

** We can recommend this Toltime without hesitation. In the absence 
of the doctor one might obtain hinu from any page of it on Hygiene, 
Nnrsing, Accidents and Emergencies. So far as we can see nothing is 
omitted, and every direction is given in simple intelligible language.'’ 
— Stofeemafi. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOB INDIA. By J. B. Lyon, f.c.s., f.c., 
Brigade-Surgeon, lato Professor of Medical Jurisprudence Oraiit 
Medical College, BomViay. Tito liegal Matter revired by J. D. liiverority, 
Bar,-at*law. Third Edition, edited by Major L. A, Waddkll, l.M.a , 
LL,D. [In ihi prea, 

THE PATH0L007 OF RELAPSING FEVER. By L, J. Pihani. 
F.1LC.8., Indian Medical Service Demy Hvo, 3 plates, cloth, gilt. Us. 8*8. 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A Guide fok intended Candi- 
datea for Comroisaions and lor the Junior Officers of the Service. By 
William Wkbb, m.b.. Surgeon, Bengal Army (ISl^O.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5i. ad, Rs. 4-1.9 ; cash, Rs. 4 2, 

A SHORT TREATISE ON ANTISEPTIC SURGERV. adapted to the 
afteeial requirements of Indian Dispensaries in Romanized Hindustani 
(Qawaidi-Jarahat-i-.la<lida). By Surgn.-Major G. M. Gilkb, m.b., 
F.ii.CA., i.M.s. Crown 8vo, boards. Re. 1. 

the landmarks of snake-poison LITERATURE: Being a 

Review of the more ironorunt Researohea into the Nature of Snake- Poiaoni, 
By Vincent Biohards, f.r,c.s. (Ed.), Ac., Civil Medical Officer of 
Goilaodo, Bengal. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 
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THE BUBONIC PLAOUE. By A. Mitba, L.B.C.P., L.B.O.8., F,c.8., 
Chief Medical Officer, Kaaliiiiir. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KA8HMIB, 1892. By A. MrrBA, L.B.C.P., 
UR.c.a., Principal Medical Officer in Kashmir. With Map and Tables. 
4to. sewed. Re. 1. 

AGUE; OR. INTERMITTENT FEVER. By M. D. 0*Connel, m.b., 
8v(), sewed. Rs. 2. 

MEDICAL AND 8ANITAR7 REFORM IN INDIA. An Appeal to all 

whom it may concern. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

MALARIA; its Cause and Effects; Malaria and the Spleen; 
Injuries of the Spleen ; An Analysis of 89 Cases. By £. G. Russkll. ii.b.« 
B.8C. Demy 8vo. cloth. Rs. 8. 

THE EAST. Notes on the Feeding, Rearing and Diseases of 
Infants. Bv S. 0. Mosis, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, Ac. 18mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

A RECORD OF INDIAN FEVERS. With some Hints on their 

Etiology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. By Major D. B. SpaacRR, i.ii.a. 
With 16 Charts. Demy 8 vo, cloth. 2 voU. Rs. 4. 

BANTINa IN INDIA. With some Remarks on Diet and Things 
in General. By Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Joshua Dukr. Third Eiiition. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. A Monthly Record of Medi- 
cine, Surgery, Public Health, and Medical News, Indian and European. 
Edited by W. J. Bucharaii, r,.a., m.b, n.ph., Blajor, i.m.s. Associate 
Editors, .1. Maitland, m.d., Lt.-Col., i.m.s., Madras; W. K. Hatch, 
M.B,, F.K.c.s,, Lt.-Col., i.M.s., Bombay. Subscription. Rs. 12 yearly; 
single copy. Re. 1-4. 
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THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES 
AND MAPS. 

THACKER'S MAP OF DfDlA, with I.kskt Mapsi, op thk vabioi-h 
PKooucn op India and op tiik I'ka l>»riii(TK, Hketch I'lann o< 
Cftlcuna, Btiiiibar, and lladraa. Edited hr J. <t. BAKTHof/>ifm\ 
Corrected to date. With Katiwars, Political Chantre*. Lar^e aheetf 
unmounted, K». 4 : mounted on rollers and variiinltod, Its, I'H; mounted 
oil linen in honk^form with Index, 7>8. 

** An excellent map.**— (r/os^oia Herald, 

** Thia ia a really anlendid man of India, produced with the ^eateet 
skill and care.**'*<d and Savy GazUtt, 

** For compactness and comnleteneas of information few works 
surpassiiiit «ir upproachine it have been aeen in oarioi;raphy.**— Scotamaa. 

THACK£R*8 INDIAN DIBECTORT. Otfkial, Lkual, Rduca- 
tional, Professional and Commercial Directories of the whole of India; 
General Information ; Holidays, Ac* ; Stamp Duties, Customs Tariff, 
Tonnage SchcKlules: Post Offices in India, formings Gaxetteer; List of 
Goveriiors-General and Administrators of India from beginning of Hrittah 
Kuie; Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, Ac. ; Warrant of Pre- 
cedence, Table of Salutes, Ac.; The Civil Service of India; An Army 
List of the Three Presidencies; A Itaiiway Directory; A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directory ; A Conveyance Directory ; A Directory of the 
Chief Industries of India; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and Coffee, Cotton, Juie, 
Alines, Flour Mills, llice Mills, Dairies, with details of Acreage, 
Management, and Trade Murks, etc. ; also a separate list, of Tea and 
Coffee Estates in Ceylon; List of Clubs in India ; Alphabetical List 
of Residents, Eurojiean and Native, and a List of British and Foreign 
Manoiacturera with their Indian Agents. With coloured Alaps, A 
coloured Railway Map of India, Two Maps of Calcutta, Ihe Eiivironiof 
Calcutta, Bombay, Matlras ; a Map of Tea Diatricts; and four Maps of the 
Producta of India. Thick Royal 8vo, leather bound. Rs. 25. 
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A DISECT0R7 OF THE CHIEF IROUSTBIES OF IHDU : Coupbibuio 

tlie iiml Indigo Concerns, Siik FilAtures, Sugar Facrories, Cinchona 
Concerns, Coffee Estates, Cotton, Jure, Rice and Floor Mills, Collieries, 
Mines, etc. With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, Managers, 
Assistants, Ac., and their Factory Marks, and a Directory of Estates in 
Ceylon. A Complete Index of names of Gardens and of Residents. With 
a Map of the Tea Districts and 4 Maps of the Products of India. Rs. 7-8. 
MAP OF THE CIVIL DIVI8I0N8 0F INDIA. Including Goveek- 
ment Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Native States 
also the Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards. Colour- 
ed. 20 in. x86 in. Folded, Ke. 1. On linen, Rs. 2. 

0ALCUTTA.-Plan8 of the OFFiaAL, Business and Residence 
Portion, with Honses numbered, and Index of Government Offices and 
Houses of Business on the Map. Two Maps in pocket case. The Maps 
are on a large scale. Ke. 1. 

SCIENTIFIC AND ECONOMIC WORKS. 

ON INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A Practical an o Theoretical Guide 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Experiments. 
By J. Bbii»ox8 Lxx, m. a., f.g.s. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

“Instructive and useful alike to planter and proprietor • • \ ^ 
very clear and undoubtedly valuable treatise for the use of practical 
planters, and one which every planter would do well to have always at 
hand during his manufacturing season. For the rest, a planter has only 
to open the hook for u to commend itself to him.” — Pioneer. 

THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. With a Be- 
fcription of a Planter’s Life and Resources. By Waltkr Maclaoap 
Rnid. Crown Svo, cloth. With 19 Full-psge Illustrations. Rs. 0. 

“ It is propo«ed in the following Bketches of Indigo Life in lirhMt and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture 
of Indigo, or aeen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the 
finished marketable article is produced: togeilier with other phases ana 
incidenu of an Indigo Planter’s life, such as may be interesiing Md 
•muling to friends at home,”-“/nfrodiicfion. 
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A TEA PLANTER'S LIFE IN ASSAM. By George M. Barker. 

With 75 Illustrationa by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6-8, 

“ Cheery, well-written little book.”— (rro/Mi'c. 

very interestiiift and amuaine book, artiatically illustrated from 
aketebea drawn by the author .” — Mark Lane Exitreti. 

MANUAL OF AOBICULTUBE FOR INDIA. By Lieut. Frederick 
Pooeoir. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rilt. Ra. 5. 

ROXBURGH'S FLORA INDICA ; or, Dehckiption of Indian Planth. 
Reprinted literatim from Cary’a Edition. 8vo, cloth. Ra. 6. 

OOMPOSITJE INDICiE descriptjE et secus genera Benthamii 
ordinatm. By C. B. Clark r. 8vo, boards. Re. 1-8. 

HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CETLON, AND THE MALAY 

PtniNSULA. By Colonel R. H. Bkddomr, Author of the "Ferns of 
British India.” With 800 llluatrationa by the Author, Imp. ]6mo, cloth, 
Ra. 10. 

** A moat valuable work of reference.”— Garden. 

"It is the first special book of portable size and moderate price which 
has been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in everv wav deserving.”— 
iVafnre. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula, containing Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the ” Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” Ac. 
By Col. K. H, Bbddomk, f.la. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2-12. 

THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (PncENix Daoty- 
liptera). By £. Bo.vavia, m.d., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Departmenu Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A TEXT-BOOK OP INDIAN BOTANY : Morphological, Physioloci- 
cal, and Systeinaiic. By W. H. Giikoo Lecturer on Botany at 

the Hagli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo cloth, 

Rs. 5. 
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ZEMINDABEE MANUAL : A Guide to the Mnnagement of Larf»e Estatei 
in Bengal, with an Appendix contuiiiing all the Legislative Enactinenta 
relating to Land Hevenue, with the Principal Kulings of tiie High Court 
thereon, Orders of the Board of Revenue, Ac., Ac. By Jogkiidua 
Nath Bh attach a i:jrk, m.a., d.l. Roynl ftvo, cloth, gilt. Us. 16, 
PEOPLE'S BANKS FOB NOBTHEBN INDIA. A Handbook to the 
Organization of Credit on a Co-operative Basis. By 11. Dupkrnex. i.c.s. 
Demy 8v(». cloth. Rs. 4. 

GOLD, COFPEB, AND LEAD IN CHOTA NAOPOBE. Compiled BY 
W. Kino, D.sc.; and T. A. Popx. With Map showing the Geological 
Formation and Areas taken up. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. a, 

A NATUBAL H1ST0B7 OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BUBMAH 
AHD Cbylox. By R. A. Stbuhdalr, f.r.o.s., r.z.s., Ac., Author o 
*^3eonee," ** The Denizens of the Jungle.*’ With 170 lilustrationa by 
the Author and others. Imo. 16mo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

'*The very model of what a popular natural history should be.''— 
Knowlidgt, 

** The book will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, 
indeed, has been extended so as to include all territories likely to be 
reached by the sportsman from India."— Ttmei. 

TEE INLAND EMIQBATION ACT, as amended by Act VII OF 1883. 
The Health Act ; Sanitation of Emigrants ; The Artificer's Act ; Land 
Rules of Assam, etc. Crown 8vo. cloth. Rs. 1 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, Etc. 

PBOJECTION OF MAPS. By B. Sinclair. With Diagrams. Fcap. 
8vo, boards. Rs. 2. 

PEBMANENT-WA7 POCKET-BOOK. Containing Complete Foe- 
muln for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross-over Roads, Through Roads 
Diversions, Curves, etc., suitable for any Gauge. With Illuatraiions. By 
T. W. Jonas. Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Us. S. 
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BAILWAT CURVES. Pragtigal Hint on settino out Curyes, with 
a Table of Tanfrentsfor a 1* Curve lor ail analeafrom 2* to 185*inoreaBinE 
by roinutea : and other naeful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
of Two Miles of Railway. By A. 6. Watson, Assiaiaiit Engineer. 18ino, 
cloth. Rs. 4. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL 8URVE7IN0 FOB INDIA. Illue- 
trated with Piana, Diaitrama, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. W. 
Rnllt. late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 8vo. Rg. 8. 

A HANDBOOK OF PH0T00RAPH7 FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 

Qrokqr Ewino. Illustrated. 628 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

** It is conceived on a capital scheme, end is provided with an intelligent 
index. All obscure points are illustrated by diagrams. A most useful 
and practical Handbook.'*— /adian Daily Stw$» 

**The Indian amateur is to be cottgratuUted in having now a book that 
will give him all the information he is likely to require/*— Joumaf of ik§ 
Pkoiographic SoeUty of India. 

EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS IN India and the East. 

By Gnokok Ewing, Author of Handbook of Photography.** 
12mo, cloth. Re. 1. 

LECTURES ON TELEGRAPHY. Duplex. Quaj»ruplkx and other 
Circuits, Transformer and Testing. With 83 Illiistratiotis, By Bkn. J« 
Stow, Sub- Assistant Superintendent of Telegraph'*. Fcap. 4io, cloth. 
Rs. 8, 

COLEBROOKER TRANSLATION OF THE ULAVATI. With Notes. 
By Hakan Chandiu BANai:ji, m.a.. b.l. 8vo, cloth. Ra. 4. 

This edition includes the Text in Sanskrit. The Lilavati is a standard 
work on Hindu Mathetnatirs writ ten by lihaikaracbarya, a oeiebraU'U 
matliemarieian of the twelfth century. 

THE PRACTICE OF TRIGONOMETRY. Plane and Spubkigal, 
with nuinoroua Exaniples und Key. By William S. HosLiVkon, m.m.s.a. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover. f In the pt^en. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL WORKS. 

TACTICS AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Major J. Shkkkton, 
D.ft.o.;anii Capt, J. ShadwklKi P.S.C., d.a.a.g. for Instruction; with 
an Appendix, Solutions to some Tactical Schemes. 7 Blaps. 

[Reprinting, 

Especially suitaiile for Majors who wi^h to pass an Exaiiiination in 
Tactical Fitness to Coinmantl and for Officers who wish to pass Promotion 
Examinations without atieiidini^ a Garrison Class. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. Bv Capiaix L. .1. 
Siiauwkll, (SulTolk Beuimeiit), Special Correspondent uf tne 

li dian Pioneer and the London Daily Sew$, Demy 8n», cloth. 
7s, Cirf. IN. en.*h. IN. 5-10. 

TRANSPORT. By Major W. H. Allex, Assistant Commissary- 
(feiieral in India. 2lmo, cloth. Be. 

THE ISSUE OF ORDERS IN THE FIELD. By Caft. Ivor Philipps, 
P.8.C., 5ih Gurkha Hifles. Second Edition. ISnio, cloth. Bs. 2-8. 

THE 8EP07 OFFICER'S MANUAL. By Capt. £. 6. Barrow. Third 
Edition, Entirely Re-written, and brought up to date. By Capt. £. H. 
Binolry, 7th Bengal Infantry. 12mo, cloth. Rs. 2-S. 

** it aeema to contain aimoat every thmir required in one of the modem 
type of Civilian Soldiera .... in the moat interesting part of the 
bi»ok ia All account ot the coinuoaition of the Bengal Array, with descriptive 
note on the Brahmans, Rajputs, Sikhs, Goorkhaa, Patbaus and other 
races,’' — Engiithman, 

A vast amount <if technical and hiatorioal data of wbiob no Anglo- 
Indian ijfficer should be ignorant.”— Bi oad Arrow. 

**l1ie notes are brief and well digested and contain all that it ia 
necessary fur a eanuidate to know.”— H nay and Savy Gazette. 
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A TEXT'BOOK OF DIDIAir HIUTAET UW. COMPRISINO TBl 
Indian Articles of War fully annotated, the Indian Penal Oode and the 
Indian Evidence Act, and has, in the form of Appendices, all existing 
Regulations with regard to the Procedure of Courts-martial and Forms 
of Charges. With Tables shewing the Powers and Jurisdiction of 
difierent Courts-martial and the difference in Procedure and Evidence 
between English Military Law and Indian Military Law. By Captnin 
E. H. BxKHAitD, Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. &8. 8. 

** A well arranged and clearly printed Manual with ample Notes, 

Marginal References and Appendices A’etci. 

^ It is a very useful volume/*— Army cticf Xavy Gazette, 

IVDIAH ARTICLES OF WAR, revised to date. With an Appendix 
containing Definitions, Rules of Procedure, Forms of Charges, State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons and an Index. By Major C. E. PoYNDan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-K, 

^'Poasesses useful appendices together with a good Index.'*— i7ome 
Xewt, 

''The annotations are very good, and we commend the volume to all 
concerned in the Military Legal Procedure of India.'— Army and Nary 
GaziUe, 

THE INDIAN FIELD ME8BAOE BOOK FOB MILITABT OFnCEBB. 
IxTKKLEAvaD. With Envelopes, Curhou Paper and I'encil. 
Re. 1-4. 


NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, TAcncfi, 
Topography, Fortifications, condenaed from the Text- Books, with expla- 
nations and additional matter. With Diagrams. By Major K. Lloyd, 
Garrison instroetor. (1888.) Crown 8vo, cloth. Ri. 2-8. 
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PAPER SIGHTS FOB TARGET PRACTICE. White, Blue, Green and 
Bed lines, or assorted colours. Packets of 100. As. 4. 

NDIAN FENCING REVIEW, Quarterly Journal of the Indian Fencing 
Association. July 1896 to July 1898. 7 Parts. Rs. 5. 

THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. Bv P. D. BoxAitrEK, Assistant 
ill the I^Iilif.'iry Department of the Government of India, Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Us. 5. 

CLOWE’S NAVAL POCKET BOOK. Edited by L. G. Caiui Laughton. 
Coiiiainiiii; full list of Battleships. Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo 
Boats, a list of Dry Docks and other valuable inforinatiou concerning 
Ai.l thk Naviks<»pthk Would, corrected to February IBOO, Fifth 
year of issue. 16tno, cloth, os. nieU Hs. 6 ; cash Ks. 4-6. 

“ A handy volume for use anywhere and overywhere—surprisingly 
accurate— a 'marvel of cheapness .*' — Sacal and Military /Record. 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. With 150 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Sketches by the Auilior, and from Photographs. By FkEd. T. Jane. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. .^Os, net. Rs. 80; cash, Rs. 26-4. 

THE TORPEDO IN PEACE AND WAR, with about 30 fnll-page and a 
great many smaller Illustrations, the greater part being reproductions of 
sketches on board Torpedo craft by the Author. By FkEd. T. Jane. 
Oblong folio, cloth. 10s. 6d. Rs, 9-3 ; cash, Rs. 7*14, 

Mr. Jane describes the social side of torpedo life as no one has CTer 

done before Mr. Jane’s clever illustrations add greatly to 

the charm of this bright and fresh book.”— London QuarUrly Reotesi. 
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WORKS ON HINDUSTANI. 

By Lieut.-Col. Ranking, b.a., u.d. 

A OUIDfi TO HINDOBTARI. Spxciallt designed fob the use op 
Offioert and Men sennnK in India. Containing Colloquial Sentences in Per- 
sian and Roman Character, and in Engliah ; also a Series of Arcis in Urdu 
written character with their transliteraiion in Roman-Urdn, and English 
translations. By 6lo. S. Ranking, n. a., m.d., Lieut.-Col., I, M, S., 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Port William. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth. Rs. €. 

** The work on the whole, we believe, will meet a want .... It 
eonuins an excellent list of technical military terms and idioms, and will 
prove especially serviceable to any one who has to act as an interpreter 
at conrts-martiat and cognate enquines.’*— CieiV and AiUitary Gazette^ 

** There can be no question as to the practical utility of the book.*’— 
Pioneer, 

** Lieut.-Col. Ranking has nndonbtedly rendered good service to the 
many miliury men for whom knowledge of Hindustani is essential.”— 
Athinmim, 

” Has the merit of conciseness and porubility, and the selections at the end 
of the historical and colloquial style, are well chosen.'*— Saturday Review, 

A POCKET-BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL URDU. Br G. S. A. Ranking, 
B.A., M.D., Lieur.'Col., I. M. S., Secretary to the Board of Examiners, 
Fort William. 16mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

XHTBODUCTOBT EXEBCI8E8 IN URDU PR08E C0HP08ITI0N. 

A Collection of 50 Exercises with Idiomatic Phrases and Gramma'tical 
Notes, accompanied by a full Vocabulary and Translation of each passage. 
By G. S. A. Ranking, B. A., m.d., Lieat.-Col., I. M. S., Secretary to the 
Board of Examiners. Crown Svo, clotb. Rs. 5. 

*’One of the best works on the Urdu languj^ce that we have yet seen 

the student will find in Dr. Banking's' work a 

really valuable aid The work is a thoroughly practical 

one, and explains all the various phrases and intricaoiea of a language, 
the acquirement of which is too often neglected by Anglo-Indians from 
mere prejudice."— /ndion Daily Newt, 

SPECIMEN PAPERS (knolish and vkrnacijlar) for thn Lowrr and 
Higher Standard Examinations in Hindustani, together with a R^m(^ 
of the Regutationi for thoso ExaminationB for the Guidance of Candi- 
dates, Compiled by Lt.-Col., G. 8. A, Ranking, b.a., m.d. Lieut. Col., 
L M. 6«, SeeraUry to tbe Board of Examiners, Small 4to. boards. Rs. 6. 
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HINDUSTANI. PERSIAN, Etc. 

HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. By J. Twxedik, Besoai. 

Civil Service. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, eloth. Its. 4-8, 
SnppLlliBifT containioB Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader witli Notes. Rs. 2. 

Die work has been thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written, and 
much additional matter added. Die VoCABULAiiiuB have been improved, 
and all words used in the book have oeen embodied in tlie itLoasAitiKs. 
Erolish HiRnrsTARX — Himiustari-Eroubh. a Ukadkk is also 
given, and a Grrkkal Irdkx to the whole book. 

“The Young Civilian or OfReer, reading for his Examination, could 
not do better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover.**^ 
Indian Daily Newt, 

ORAMMAK OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE IK its 

Romarizkd Chauactrk. By Gkokor Smalt., m.a. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp. Rs. 5. 

“We recommend it to those who wish to gain a more scientific 
knowledge of Urdu than the ordinary primers afford.’'— /iidiati Church^ 
man, 

*’The manual altogether deserves high commendation for the lucidity 
with which it explains the essentials of Atkenaum, 

ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK OB Hindustani Guide. For 
the use of Medical I'ractitioners (male and female) in Northern India, 
i.By Revd. Gkorqk Small, m.a. With the aid of Surgn.-General C. R. 
Fkarcis, M.B., and of Sirs. Frabkb Nash, l.k.c.p. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp. Rs. 6. 

“ This handbook should prove invaluable for use in schools and colleges 
where surgeons, missionaries and nurses are being trained for work in 
the East,’’— Homs News, 

“ Ought to find a place on every planter’s office shelf. In treating 
coolies and others employed on gardens it would be inviiuable.”— 
PlanUri Gazette, 

GL088AR7 OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS including 
those most frequently met with in the Law Courts. By K. F. dtnrooiR- 
BOR. m.Dm Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth. Ri. 2. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE KAITHI CHARACTER. Ry G. A. GRiansoK, 

C.I.E., I.C.B., PH.D. Second F^dition. Quarto,, Rs. 6. 
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TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. SkLECTIONS from Murrays Ilutory 
of India, FoUorum Centurut-^Gibhou't Roman Empire— Our Faithful Aliy 
the Sizam. By Major Sir A. C. Talbot. Part I. English. Part II, 
Persian. - vols. ilvo, Ba. 10, 

TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI. Translated into English 
Verse bv C. H. Tawnky, >i.a. Fc.id. Svo. doth. Ks. 

PUSHTO GRAMMAR. By JSir .1. L. VaToiian, New Editicai. 

Revised, (hf prt \* t .\, 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. By Alkx, Kinloch. 

iate Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Consul in the Uuh- 
Man Law Courts; Instructor for Ofticial Examinations. With Key to 
the Exerci.-es. ('rown 8vo, cloth. ILv. Ks. 7-H; cash, Ks. 6*12, 

This work is constructed on the excellent system of (Itto in his 
•‘German Conversation Grammaf,** with illustrations accoinDanyinj: every 
rule, in the form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leadinc the student 
by easy but rapid .iradanons to a colloquial attainment of the tani^uaKe. 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A Sanskrit Play by Kalidasa. Literally 
translated into English Prose by C. H. Tawxkt, m.a., Principal, Presu 
dency College, Calcutta, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1.8, 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE 
MANUALS. 

GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING. By Single and Double Entry, 
including the Solution of Several Exercises of every Variety of Trans- 
actions which occur in the Course of Business. Answers to Questions 
in Book-Keeping set to candidates for promotion to Assistant Examiner, 
lit Grade, and Accountant, 2od Grade, from 1881 to 1898. By S.Grohgr 
L ate Chief AoeouoUnt of the Public Works Department, Bengal, New 
and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 4. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A Guide to the Duties , 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Goveriimetit Service in all Grades 
By Chaicles Hakdless. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 

THE CLERK'S MANUAL. A Complete Guide to General Office 
Routine (Goveriitnent and Business). Br Chaklkh R. Hardi.kss. 
Second Kdition. Revised. 12mo, boards. Rs. 2* 

SPENS’ INDIAN READY RECKONER. Containing Tables for 
ascertaininc the value of any number of articles, dec., from three pies to 
live rupees; also Tables of Wages from four annas to twenty-five rupees 
By Captain A. T. SpBsa. l2nio, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

PHONOGRAPHY IN BENGALI. By JDwijkndra Xath SHinghaw, 
Professor of Phonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman’s System. l2mo, sewed. As. 8. 
With a Key. 12mo. As. 4 extra. 

SIMPLEX CALCULATOR FOR THE HARDWARE TRADE OF INDIA. 

Fok ascektainino tiik VAi.i K OK any given numbers or weights of 
stores or iiiMtenals from 1 to 111 in number, or from 1 lb. to 111 cwts, 8 
* qrs. 27 Ihs. weight at varying rates per cwt. or per unit. Compiled by 
Wai.tku K. Hakkii. Large dto. cloth. Rs. 15, or bound in two 
volumes. Us. 10. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

THE ELEUENTS OF ABITHHETIC. By Gookoo Dass Bakekjee, 
M.A., n.L. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlargetl. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Re. 1-8. 

A COMPANION READER to "Hints on the Study of English," 
(Riehieenih Thousand,) Demy 8vo. viewed. Re. 1 -4 ; Key, Rs. 2. 
ENTRANCE TEST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IK 
English, being the Questions appended to " Hints on the Study of Eng- 
lish," with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary Questions 
and Answers. By W. T. Wrbb, m.a. l2mo, sewed. Re. 1. 

MANUAL OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Pkopbssok M. M. Chatterjee. 

f’rown 8vu. [/zi tht prea 
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THE INDIAN LETTER-WBITEB. Containing an iNTBODUcnoN on 
Letter Writinft, with numerous Examples in the various styles of 
Correspondence. By H. AnDiKSoa* Crown 8vo, cloth* Re. 1. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BB^H HI8T0B7. With 
their Dates in Suggestive Sentences. In Two Peru. By Mias Adams, 
La Martin ihre College for Qirls« Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 
boards. Re. i. 

AN ANALYSIS OF HAMILTON*S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
With Dissertations and Copious Notes. By W. C. Fink. 8to, boards. 
Rs. 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. By B. Sinclair. With Diagrams. Foolscap 
8vo, boards. Its. 

ENGLISH SELECTIONS appointed by the Syndicate of the Cal- 
eutta University for the Entrance Examination. Crown 8vo« cloth. 
Re. LS. 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH. A Primer on Political Economy for 
the Middle Classes in India. By Honsca Bell, c.k. Seventh 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. As. 8. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOB THE YEAR 1900. CON- 
taining Acu, Bye-Laws, Regulations, The University Rules for Examina- 
tion, Text- Book Endowmenu, Affiliated Institutions, List of Graduates 
and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 1899. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Galbxdak for previous years. Each Rs. 5. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT. For the F. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University. By Lkorard Hall, m.a. Crown 8vo. As. 8. 

FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS in Arithmbtio, Algebra, and Geo. 
metry for the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinadoni 
of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of Shortening Work 
and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By W. R. Wood, B.a.. 
F.C.S., Prinoipal, La Martinikre College. Crown 8vo, Mwed. Be. 14. 
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THE ENGUBH PEOPLE AND THm LANOUAOB. Translated from 
Che Germia of Loth. By C. H. Tawvbt, m.a., Professor in the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, stitched. As. 8. ' 

TALES FBOM INDIAN ^BISTORT. Being the Annals of Indu 
re-told in Narratives. By J. Talbots WanKLaK. School Edition. 
Crown 8to, cloth Ke. 1-8. 

A NOTE ON THE DEVANAQABI ALPHABET FOB Bengali 

Students. By Guku Das Barrkjkk, m.a«, d.l. Crown 8vo, sewed. 
As. 4. 

THE OOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A Pbimeb fob Indian Schools. 
By Hohacr Bkll, g.k. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, As. 8; in 
cloth, He. 1. 

Translated into Bengali. By J. N. Bh attach akjrr. 8vo. As. 12. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND ON the Pbingiples of 
Common Sense. By Thomas Rkid, d.d. 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-4. 
ANALYSIS OF REID'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. WITH 
Copions Notes. By W. C. Fink. Second Edition. Re. 1-12. 

NOTES ON MILL'S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 

By Thomas Edwards, r.K.i.s. Fcap. sewed. Re. 1. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Mobphological, Phtsiologi- 
cal, and Systematic. By W, H. Gukoo, b.m,8., Lecturer on Botany at 
the Hugli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. .S. 

A MORAL READINO BOOK FBOM Eegluh and Obiental Soubois. 

By Sir Roprk Lkthbuidok, c.i.k.. m.a. Crown 8vo, cloth. As. 14. 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
.Founded on Dr. Cunningham’s SaiiiUry Primer. By L A. Staplbt, 
Second Edition. 'l8mo, sewed. As. 4, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Thomas 

EDWAitns, F.R.I.S. 18mo. Ke# 1-4. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. An edition in good type. 
12mo. Paper cover. A«. 8. 
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LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 

KRDAK XATH ROY. THE LAW OF HEHT AHD RETERDE OF 

Beiijral. I5y Kf.i> vknatii |{n\, m.\.. it.!-., f.s.. hi^trirt mikI So-^ions 
nf PuImui ;l>einirtho H\'n|^f;iriVn;incy Act, Palni IaJiw*, uikI utlu-r lli'vonue 
A(*ts, with NutO'., Aniint.’ithms .Imlirbl llhlinirH. mul Unit's of thn liocal 
tiovtTniiient, HiLrh I'niirt :in<l Ihuinl nf Ki'Vi'inu*. Tliini Ktlitiim, With 
tilt' Ul'IilmI Tfn:i?if\ A*‘t AiiKnnlnunt. Ih»y;i] Svd, 

oloth. R?<, 10. 

AZIZUDDIN AHMED.-THE N.-W. PROVINCES LAND REVENUE 
Act. Beinir Act XIX of 1873 as amended by Acts I and VI 11 of 1H79. XII 
of 188h Xlil and XIV ot 188:;, XX of 1890, and XII of 1891. With Nous, 
Government Ortiers, Board Circulars and Decisions, and Hulin^s of the 
Allahabad Hiub Court. By Aztxirm»i?( Ahmkii, Deputy Collector and 
Mairiatrate, Demy 8v<i, cloth. Ka. 8. 

BEVERLEY.-THE LAND ACQUISITION ACTS (Acts I op 1894 and 
XVIIl of 188.*), Mines). With Introduction ami N^tes. The whole forming 
I comnlete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of (^ompenaation for 
Lands taken for Public Purposes, Applicable to all India, By H. 
Brvknlkt. N.A.. B.o.a. Third Edition. Demy 8vn, cloth. Rs. B. 

FORSYTH.-REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, (H)MPKIh- 
ine Act XI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1868 ; Bengal Act Vll of 1880 
{Foblic Demands Recovery Act), and the uorepealed Regulations and the 
Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With Notes, Edited by 
Wm. E. R. Fousyth, Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs, ,S, 

RBYNOLDS.-THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT. 

With Notes, Ac. ByH. W Kry!iom)h. c.a. Demy 8vo, [1886.] Ks.?. 

MOOKERJEE.~TH£ LAW OF PERPETUITIES IN BRITISH INDIA. 

By the Hon. Asi tosh MnoKKftJKK, .m.a., Tagore Law Lecliiros, 
1898, [/ntAe pretit 
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FIELD.— LANDHOLDING, anc the Relation of Landloed and 
Tenant in variouR countries of the world. By C. D. Fikld, m.a,, lud. 
Second Edition. Koval 8vo, cloth. Rs. 17-12. 

FIELD.-INTRODUCSTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 

Code. By C. D. Field, m.a., ll.d. Crown 8vo. cloth. Rs. 8. 

Cowtknth:— (I) The Acquiflition of Territorial Sovereignty by the 
Engiist in the Presidencv of Bengal. (II) The Tenure of Land in the 
Bengal Presilpncy, (III) The Administration of the Land Revenue. 
(IV) The Adminiatratiun of .Tustice. 

GRIMLEY.-MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW and Cbrtifi. 

cate Procedure of Lower Bengal, being Act XI of is.')!*; Act VII B. C. 
of 18C8 ; and Act VII B. C. of 188b. The Public Demands Recovery Act, 
including Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board 
of Revenue. With Notes, By W. H, Grimlkt, b.a„ c.s, 8vo. 
Rs. 5-8 ; interleaved. Rs. 8. 

PHILLIPS.-THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES OF 

Lower Bengal. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1875.) By Arthur Phillips. 
Royal 8vo. cloth. Rs. 8. 

REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A Selection intended 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo, stitched. Rs. 4, 

PHILLIPS.-OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA: Being aCompleti 
Account of the Revenue and Collectorate Administration in all departs 
inents, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H, A. D. Phillips. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4-4, 

In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the 
civil, in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.** 
— London QuarUrly Rerieis, 

WHISU.-A DISTRICT OFnCE IN NORTHERN INDIA. With some 
Suggestions on Administration. By C. W. Whish, b.g.b. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, Rs. 4. 
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M1TRA.-THB LAND LAW OF BENOAL By Sakada Chakar Mitua, 
M.A., B,L. Being the Tagore Law Lectures for 1885. Koyal 8 to, cloth. 
Rs. 12. 

IIABKBY.-LECTU&BB on INDIAN LAW. By Wiluam Maubt, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Bs. 8. 

CoRTKiiTa (I) Resumptioo of Lands held Kent-free. (II) The 
Revenue 8ale Land of the Permanently; Settled Districts. (Ill) Sheknat 
Pywust. or Alluvion and Diluvian. (IV-V) The Charge of the Person 
and Property of Minors. (VI) Of the Protection afforded to Purchasers 
and Mortgagees when their title is impeached. Appendix— The Perma- 
nent Settlement— Glossary. 

HOUSE.-THE N.'W. PB0VINCE8 BENT ACT : Being Act XU of 
1881. u amended by suhsequeiit Acts. Edited with Introduction, Com- 
mentary and Appendices. Hv H. F. Honav. c.h. Hvo, cloth. Ka. 10. 


CIVIL LAW. 

HOLHWOOD.-TEE LAW AHD PKACTICE OF BEOI8TBATIOH IM 
Bengal : comprising the History, Statute Law, Judicial RulingSi Rnlea 
and Circular Orders of Government ; Extracts anti Rules under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act regarding Registration ; The Stamp Law. with a 
Digest of Rulings and a List of Registration Districts and Sub- Districts. 
By H. IfoiMwoou, i.c.s., recently Registrar-General of Assuraneeti 
Bengal. Royal 8vo. cloth. Rs. 12. 

ALBXANDBK.-1NDIAN CASE-LAW ON TOBT8. By the lateB. 

D. Alnxanokk. c.a. Fourth Edition. Edited and hrougiit up to date 
by P. L. BucxlahD. Bar.-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ks. 8. 

MORISOK.-THE INDIAN ABBITBATION ACT: Being Act IX of 
1899. With Explanatory Notoa and Index, together with all the Statu- 
tory Provirioniof a general nature in force in Uritiah India relating to 
the Law of Arbitration. By H. N. Mubihon, Bar,<at-Law. 

[/h tki prtss. 
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OHALMERS.-THE LAW BELATINO TO NEGOTIABLE IN8TBU- 
MKNT8 IK British India. Bf M. D. Chalmrrs, m.a., Bsr.-ftt-Law. 
Second Edition. By A. Caipbuiz. Bar.-at-Law. Demy 8to, cloth. 
Rs. 7-8. 

CHAUDHURI.-THE COOLIE ACT (XIU OF 1859.) With Rulings, 
Circular Orders of the Uiith Courts, Notes, Form of Labour Contract, 
and of a Book, Section 492, Indian Penal Code, and Settlement Rules of 
Assam, Fines for Payment of Arrears, List of Last Day of Payment of 
Roveiiiie, and Commentaries on Section 492, 1. P. C., Ac. By Prokash 
C. D. Chai}DHI)ki, Muklitar. Third Edition. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 5. 

OOLLETT.-TEE LAW OF SPECinC BELIEF IN INDIA. Being 
a Commentary on Act 1 of 1877. By Chaklrs Coi.lktt, late of the 
Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar,-at>Law, and formerly 
a Judge of the High Court at Madras. Third Edition, Revised and 
brought up to date. By H. N. Mokison. Bar.>at*Law. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. [In the press^ 

KELLEHER.-PBINCIPLE8 OF 8PECinC PEBFOBMANCE AND 

MiiTAEB. By «T. Kkllkhkr, c.s. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ra. 8. 

WOODROFFE.-THE LAW OF INJUNCTIONB AND BECEimD. 

By J. G. WooDROKFB, N.A,, Bar.-at-Law, Tagore Law Leptnrer, 1897. 
Vo). I. Injunctions. R.s. 12. 

Vol. 2. Receivers. In preparation, 

PEACOCK. -THE LAW DELATING TO EA8E1IENT8 IN BBIT18H 

India* By F. Pkacock, Bar.-at-Law, Tagore Law Lecturer, 1898-99. 

[In the prm. 

OHOSE.-TBE LAW OF MOBTGAGE IN INDIA WITH THE TBANB- 

fer of Property Act and Notes. By the Hon'ble Rash Bbhari Ghobb, 
m.a., D.L. Third Edition, Ke-written and Enlarged. [/iiMep?*eif 
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KELLEHER.— MORTQAOE IN THE CIVIL LAW : Being an Outline 
of the Principles of the Law of Security, followed by the teat of the Digest 
of Justinian, with Translation and Notes ; and a Translation of the cor- 
responding titles from the Italian Code. By J. Kkllkhkb, b.c.8., Author 
of “ Possession in the Civil Law.” Royal 8vo, ibdli. Rs. 10, 

KELLEHER.-POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW. Abuti.gei» from 
the Treatise of Von Savigny. to which is added the Text of the Title on 
Possession from the Digest. With Notes. By J. Rrllkmrk, c.b. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs, 8. 

CASPERSZ.-ESTOPPEL BY REPRESENTATION AND RES JUDI- 
CATA IN British Ihdia. J*arr I— Modern or Equitable Estoppel. 
Part II— Estoppel by Judgment. Being (he Tagore Law Lectures, 1898, 
By A. Caspkrsz, r.. Bar.-al-Law. Second Edition. Koval 8vo, cloth. 
Kb. 12. 

MITRA.-THE LAW OF JOINT PROPERTY AND PARTITION IN 

BkitiriI India. By Kam Chaican Mitha, m,a„ b.u, Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, heitig the Tagore Law Lecture'^ for 1H95, Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT : Being a Reprint of the Law as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, 11 and 12 Viet., Cap, 21 (Junel848). Royal 
8to, sewed, (Uniform with Acts of the I-iOgislative Council.) He, 1-8, 

POLLOCK.-THE LAW OP FRAUD, MISREPRESENTATION AND 

Mistaxr in Bkitirh India. By Sir Frrdkrick Poi.mcK, Bart., 
Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Being the Tagore Law 
Lectores, 1894. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt Ks. lO. 

OOUR.~THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY IN BRITISH INDIA: 
Being a Commentary on Die Transfer of Property Act (Act IV of 1882 
as amended by subsequent Acts to date). With a Chapter on Transfer 
by Partition, and a Collecticn of Precedents, a full Re)K)rt of the Law 
CommiasioDerK and the liOgislative Council, &c. By IL S. Gour, m.a«, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. [Jntheprttf, 
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HAWKIKS.-A MANUAL OF THE INDIAN ASMS ACT (Alt XI or 
1878). With Notes and Rules and Orders of tlie Imperial and Local 
GovornraeiitH on the subject. By W. Hawkins, Second Edition. 
Homy 8vo, cloth. Its. 7-8. 

RIVAZ.-THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (ActXVof 1877) as amend- 
cd to date. With Notes. By the Hoirble H. T, Rivaz, Bar.-at-Law, 
Judfie of the Hiph Court of the Punjab. Fifth Edition. Edited by P. L. 
BucKi.ANn, Ksq., Bar.-at-Law, Royal 8vo, cloth, [In the /Vew. 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, Etc. 

FOBSYTU.-THE PBOBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT : Being 
Act V of 1881. With Notes. By W. E. H. Forbtth. Edited, with 
Index, by F. J. Collinson. Demy Svo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

HENDERSON.-TESTAMENTABT SUCCESSION and Administra- 
TiON OK Intkstate £.htat£s IN India. Beini; a Commentury on the 
Indian Succeasion Act (X of 1805), The Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), 
The Probate and Administration Act (Y of 1881), Ac., with Notes and 
Cross References and a General Index. By Gilbkrt S. Hkndkkson, 
M.A., Bar.-at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Second 
Edition, Revised. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

HENDERSON.-THE LAW OF TESTAMENTAB7 DEVISE, AS 

Administered in India, or the Law relating to Wills in India, With an 
Appendix, containing The Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), the Hindu 
Willi Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (Y of ISSl), 
with all amendments, the Probate and Administration Act (YI of 1889), 
and the Certificate of Succession Act (Yll of 1889). By G. S. Hbndbb- 
80B, M.A., Bar.-at-Law. (Tagore Law Lectnreti, 1887), Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 16. 
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CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE 
COURT, etc. 

HAOEWEN.-THE mCTICB OF THE PBE8IDENC7 COUBT OF 
Small Gavbbi or Calcotta, under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix. By R. S. T. Mao* 
Ewbii, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar.-at-Law, one of the late Jndftes of the Presi- 
dency (3onrt of Small (3anses of Calcutta. Thick Demy Svo, cloth. 
Rs. 10. 

BROUGHTON.-THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE: Beino Act 
X of 1877. With Notes, Appendix and Supplement, bringing it up 
to 1883. By L. P. Delves Broughton, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar.-at-Law. 
Assisted by W, F. AoNKW and G. S. Henderson, Bars.-at-Law. Royal 
8yo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. Coktainikg the Civil Peocedubi 
Code (Act XIV of 1882), The Court-Fees Act (VII of 1870), The Rvidenoe 
Act (I of 1872), The Specidc Relief Act (I of 1877), The Registration 
Act (111 of 1877), The Limiution Act (XV of 1877), The Sump Act 
(1 of 1879). With Supplement oonuining the Amending Act of 1888. 
and a General Index. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Ra. 4. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

8TEBNDALE.-— HUHIGIFAL WORK IN INDIA ; OB, Hints on Sani* 
ution, General Conaervanoy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towns 
and Villages. By R. C. Stbbxdalx. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 
OOLUER.-THE BENGAL LOCAL BELF-QOVERNMENT HANDBOOK. 
Being Act 111 of 1886, B. C., and the General Uulea framed thereunder 
With Notes, Hinu regarding Procedure, and References to Leading Caaea,* 
an Appendix, eonuining the principal Acu referred to, Ac., Ac. By F. 
K. Stanley Colliek, b.o.s. Fourth Edition. [/n preporatton. 
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OOLLIER.— THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MAIVUAL : Being B. 0. Act 
111 of 1884 as amended by B, C. Acts, III of 1886, lY of 1894 and 
II of 1896, and other Laws relating to Mnnicipalities in Bengal with 
Rales, Cirenlar Orders by the Local Government and Notes. By F. B. 
Stanlbt COLUER, c.s. Fifth Edition. [In preparation. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

AGKEW.— TEE INDIAN PENAL CODE, TO which is appended the 
Acts of the Governor*Goneral in Council relating to Criminal Offences in 
India, with a complete Commentary and Addenda inelnding Act IV of 1898. 
By W. F. Aonbw, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Recorder of Rangoon. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 14. 

HAMILTON.-INDIAN PENAL CODE : with a Oohusntabt. By 
W. R. Hamiltor, Bar.«at-Law, Presidency Bfagistrate, Bombay. Royal 
8vo, cloth, Rs. 16. 

POCKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND POLICE CODES: 
Also the Whipping Act and the Railway Servanu’ Act, being Acts XIV of 
1860 (with Amendments), V of 1898, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XXXI of 
2867 and XJof 1886. With a General Index. Revised 1898. Feap. 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

MAXW£LL.-INTBODnCTION TO THE DUTIES of Magistrates 
and Justices of the Peace in India. By Sir P. Berbor Maxwell. 
Specially edited for India by the Hon’ble L. P. DxLYBa Broughton. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. Containing all the Important 
Criminal Rulings of the various High Courts in India, together with many 
English Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Administered in India. 
In Four Paru: I— Indian Penal Code. II— Evidence. Ill— Criminal 
Procedure. IV— Special and Local Acta. By J. T. Hume, Solicitor, 
High Court, Calcutta, in charge of Government Prosecutions. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Vol. I.-1862 to 1884. Rs.7. Vol. 11.^1885 to 1898. Ba. 7-8. 
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PH1LLIPS.-C0HPABATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Suow^ 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By H. a. D. 
Phillips, b.c.s, Vol. I— Crimes and Punishments. Vol. 11— Procedure 
and Police. Demy 8vo, cloth. In two volumes Rs. 1?. 

TOYNBEE.-CHAUKIDARI MANUAL. Heixo Act VI (B. C.) of 
1870, as amended by Acts I (B, C.) of 1871, 1886, and With Notes, 
Rules. G<»vernniont Orders nnd Inspection Notes, By G. Totnbkr, r.s.. 
Magistrate of Hooghly. Third Edition, Revised, With additions to 
1896, Crown 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8; paper, Re. 1, 

8WINHOE (C.)-THE CASE-NOTED PENAL CODE, axp other Am. 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended, with References to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. By the late CiiAitLTo.H SwixtfOK, 
Bar.-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 7. 

SWINHOE (D.)-THE CASE-NOTED CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE 

(Act V of 1S9S). By Dawks Swinhor, liar. -at- Uw, and Advocate of 
the High Court, Calcutta, with head Notes of all the Cases ct)llccted 
under each section and with Cross-references when reported under more 
than one section. [/a Me prm* 


EVIDENCE. 

8TEPHEN.-TBE PamCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDEHCE. An Intko- 
duetion to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, By Sir Jambs Fitz-Jamri 
Stbprbii, formerly Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ra. 3. 

AMEER ALI AND WOODROFFE.-THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
Applicable to Britiah India. By Stid Ambkr Au, M.A., 
Bar.-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature; and J. 0. 
WoODBOPn, M.A.> Bar.-at*Law. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 

cloth. [In th$ pr«M. 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

ORlBBLE.-OUTUM£SOFHEDICALJnBISFKUOEKCEFOBI|n>IA. 

By J.D.B.Guibblk, m.c.s. (Retireit), pATiticK IIkhik, m.d., r.it.c.8.K, 
Third Rditioo, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated, Demy Svo, Ril. 6-B; 

LYON. -MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By J. B. Lyon 

Tliird 1 ‘dition l»y Major I-.. A. [In the pi ess. 


DIGESTS. 

MITRA.-A DIQEST OF FRIVT COUNCIL CASES, from 1825 TO 
1897, on appeal from the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Allahabad, The Chief Court of Punjab, The Court of the 
.Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces, The Recorder of 
Rangoon, Ac., Ac. By A. C. 51itba, Bar.-at-Law. Fourth Edition, 
Rival 8vo« Rs. 10. 

WOODMAN.-A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS AND OF 
the Reports of the cases heard in Appeal by the Privy Council with an 
liide.K of Cases. Compiled by J. V. Woodman, Bar.-at-Law. Sup. 
R'*yal Sv'i, 

Vol. VI, 1887-1889, Ks. 12. Vol. VI J, 1890-1893. Rs. 10. 

Vol. Vlll, IS94-1897. IK 16, 


HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

COVVKLL.-A SHORT TREATISE ON HINDU LAW as aumixistebed 
in the Courts of British India. By llKisnKKT Cou'Ell, Bar.-at-Law, 
.Viuhor of ** The History and Constitution of the Courts and Legislative 
.Xuthorities in India." Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 
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BilNBBJBK.-THE BIHDU UW OF MABBIAGE AND BTBIDHAN A. 

Uy the Uon’ble Gvbudass BAstKRJBlf m.a., d.l. Second Edition, Revil- 
ed. Royal 8vo, elotb. Ri. 10* 

SARASWATL-THEHINBU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. Being the 
Tagore Law Lecturei, 1S92. By Fasdit Pkanhath Saiiaswati, m.a., 
H.T. Royal 8vo, cloth. Ri. 10. 

SARVADHIKARL-THE PRINCIPLES OF THE HINDU LAW OF 
Iiibcritaiice, together with— 1— A Description ami an enquiry into the 
origin of the Sraddlia Ceremonies; II— An account of the Tlislorical 
Development of the Law of Sacceaiion, from the Vedie period to the 
present time; III— A Digest of the Text Law and Case Law bearing on the 
aubjeeiof Inheritance. By Raj Kumau SAKVAmiiKAiti, r.l. (Tagore 
Ijtw Lectures, 1680.) Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

BHATTAOHARJEE.-A COMMENTARY ON HINDU UW OF IN- 
heritonce, Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridban, Endow- 
ment and Testamentary Disposition. By Pundit JoqknI)HO Nath 
BHATTACHA i(jaK,M.AMB«L. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 16. 

AMEER ALI.-MAHOMMEDAN UW, VOL. I. By the Hon’blb 
SVED Ameuk Ali, m. t.. c.f.a., Bar.-at-Law. Containing the Law I 
relating to Gifts, WakD, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. According 
to the flansfi. Maliki, ShAfeT, and Shiali Schools. With an Intro- 
duction on Mahomtnedgn Jurisprudence and Works on Law. (Being thi 
Second Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884.) Royal Svo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

AMEER AU.-MAHOMMEDAN UW, VOL. II. By the Hon'bli 
Sysd Amskk Au, M.A., c.i.a., Bar.-at-Liw. Containing the Law relating 
to Succession and Status, according to the Hanaff, Alllikl. Shifel, Shiah 
and II masala Schools, with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on 
the lallmie ivitem of Law. Being a Second Edition of The Personal 
Uw of tha Mabomroedani.’* Revised. Royal 8vr, cloth. Rs. 14. 

Then Iwn farm a compUte tklgui of the Vahommtdan Iaiw, 
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AMEBK ALI.-THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF MAHOMIIEDAN 
Law. By the Hoirble Sykd Amkkr Au, m.a., c.t.i., aotbor of **Tbe 
Law relatini; to Gifts, Trusts, Ac.,** ** Personal Law of the Mabom- 
medans,** Ac., Ac. Third Edition, Revised and brought up to date, with 
Extra Appendices. Grown 8to, cloth, Rs. 8. 

WILSON. -INTBODncnON TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO- 
Mi'iiamxaiiak Law. By Sir Rolaud Kntyst Wii^aiw, B>irt., m.a., 
late Reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, 
author of Modern English Law.** Demy 8vo, cloth. T/t. 6(f. Rs. 6*9 
cash, Rs. 

WILSON.~A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN LAW. Setiixo 
forth in the form of a Code, with full references to modern nod ancient 
uuthorities, the npccinl Rules now applicable to Muhammadans as such by 
the Cirii Court of British India. With Explanatory Notes and full 
reference to Modern Case-Law. as well as to the ancient authorities. By 
Sir Rolaud KnYvar Wilsox. Demy 8vo, cloth. l.V Rs. 13-2; cash, 
Rs. 11-4. 

SIRCAR.-MAHOWMEDAN LAW: Bein<^ a Driest of the Law 
applicable principally to the Sunnis of India. By Baru Shama Churr 
Si uoA It. (Tagore Law Leri utea, 1873.) Vol. 1. Royal 8vo, cloth. RsaS* 
Vol II. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1874.) [Out of print, 

RUMSEY.—AL 8IBAJIYYAH; ok, The Mahomuedan Law of In* 
heritaneo. with Notes and Appendix. By Alharic RitMaiT, Bar.- 
at*Law. Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

TREVELYAN.-THE LAW RELATING TO lONOBS AS ADiaNn. 

tered in the Provinces subject to the High Courts of British India, 
together with the Practice of the Courts of Wards in Bengal, Madraa, 
and the North-Western Provinoes. By EaiinT Jorr Trrvrltav 
Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo. 
cloth. Re. 16. 
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LAW MANUALS, Etc. 

c6wELL.-TEE HI8T0B7 and CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 

AHD Lroiblativk Authokitiks in India. Second Edition, Kevined. 
By Hirbrrt Cowkll, Bar.-at-Law. (Being Tai'ore Law Lectures, 1872.) 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Ra. 6. 

SANDBOOK OF INDIAN LAW. A Popular and Concise State- 
ment of the Law geoerally in force in British India, designed for non- 
legal people, on subjects relating to Person and Property. By a Rarris- 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Crown Svc. 
pp. Eli V, 754. Cloth gilt. Re. G. 

This handbook is intended priinaiily to present to the nnn-legal public 
and to students an abridgment of the law, criminal and civil, generally 
in force throughout Briti.xb India. A short and excellent hiatorical 
. account of legislation and Courts of Law in British India from the time 
of the East India Company until the present day is embodied in an 
introduction. The Index is admirable. This h(»ok will be of great use to 
oompetition-wallahs,*’— TAe Ijow Journal^ Jteeember 22iid, 1894. 

** Presenting in a concise, intelligent, and popular form the law in force 
in British India it should meet the much-felt want of a 'ready lawyer 
for the office table. A clear and accurate presentment of the law is given 
on more than a hundred subjects arranged alphabetically, and including 
such subjects as most nearly concern the mercantile community.'*— 
Capital, 

MORISON.-ADVOCACY AND THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESS- 
ES. The work treats of matters of practice such as taking in.struciions, 
speech, argument, exaniinattun-in-chief and croas-examination. and 
includes a resumdof the duties and liabilities of Pleaders in India. The 
liCgal Practitioners Act, with the Rules of the High Courts relating to the 
. admission of Pleaders and Alookhtars, appears in the form of an Appen* 
dii« By II. N. Moujbon, Bar.-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

** Uiidouhtedly juniors and, possibly, not a few aeniors too, may profit 
by the aensihle and practical hints Mr. Morison gives as to the fineste of 

' Counsel, snd the treatment of witnesses Mr. MorisonU 

hook is e^ruinly one that should be bought."— 
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UPTON. HANDBOOK ON THE LAW OF INTESEST ON DEBTS AND 

Lnans in India. By EuMUiin Uptom, Solicitor aad Attorney. Demy 
8vo, cloth. ItH. 2*8. 

CUKR1E.~THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL. By Fen- 

DA 1 .L CuuitiK, of Lincoln's Inn, Bsr.-ftt-Law, Fourth Edition, Revised, 
Demy 8vo. [1892,] ISs. a. 

Co!iTicNT8:--lntroduction— Hindoo Law— Mahommedsn Law— Indian Penal 
Code— Code of Civil Procedure— Evidence Act— Limiution Act— Soccession 
Act— Contract Act— Ueftistration Act— Stamp and Court-Fees Acts— Mon- 
^afte— Code of Criminal Procedure— The Easements Act— The Trust Act— 
The Transfer of Property Act— Tiie Negotiable Instrumenu Act. 

CIRIMLEY.-THE SEA CUSTOMS LAW OF INDIA (ACT VUI OF 
1878) with Notes, and the Tariff Act of 1894, By W. H. Gkimlkt, i.c.8. 
late Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 8vo, cloth. Bs. 7-8. 
LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THE GOVEBNOL-OENE&AL OF INDIA. 
Council, 1899. With Table of Contents and Index, In continuation of 
Acts from 1834 to the present time. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 5, 

[Preriouj Volumet available, 
DONOGH.-THE STAMP LAW OF BRITISH INDIA. As oonstitutii) 
by the Indian Sump Act (If of 1899), Rulings and Circular Orders 
of all the High Courts, Notifications, Resolutions, Rules, and Orders 
of the Government of India and of the various Local Governments, 
TOgetlier with Scbednles of all the SUmp Duties chargeable on Instru* 
menta in India from the earliest times. Edited, with Notes and 
complete Index, by Waltkk R. Donoor, m.a., of the Inner Temple, 
Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. Ra. 10. 
RIDOB,~THE INDIAN STAMP ACT, 1899. With a Copious Index, 
Notes, the Report of the Select Committee and Appendices, containing 
the Principal Notifications issued under Act II of 1899 for British India, 
and under Act I of 1879 for British Baluchistan of the A gen^ Territories 
regulating the Sale, Ac., of Sumps, Ac., Ac. Compiled by G. R. Ridor, 
Superititendent, Publicstion Branch, Legislative Department, India. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs, 3*8. 
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CARNEGY.-KACHARI TECHNICALITIES. A Glossary of Terms, 
Raral, Official and General, in daily ntie in the Courts of Law, and in 
illastration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindn- 
ttan. By P. Caknroy. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. Us. 8. 

BHATTACHARJEE.-ZEMINDAREE MANUAL : A (^t idk to thk 

Manogomcnt of largo Estates in Bengal, with an Appendix euntaining all 
tho Legislative Enaotmonts relating to Lind Uevenue with the principal 
Rulings of tho High Court thereon, Orders of the Board of itevenue, 
Ac.. &C. By JoGENDHA Nath BHATTAC HAKJEK, M.A., D.L. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. Ks. 16. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, JOURNALS, &c. 

Messiis. THACKER, SPIXK & C(l. 


I'MIKitTAKK THK IIKMtOIH:) Tlli.S Pllli.M 

PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, Ac., 

Of »il kinds of Illustrations by the Half tone, Line and 
kindred Processes. 
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JOURNALS 

Printed and Published by Messrs. Tuackek, Spixk & Co. 


INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

TIIK JOURNAL OP THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

A Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
Qenerai Medical Intelligence. Indian and Europeai*, with 
special Attention to Diseases of Tropical Countries. 

Edite<l by Major \V. J. Buchanan, b.a., m.b., D.ph., i. m. s. 
Associate-Editors—Lt.-CoL J. Maitland, m.d.. l m. s. Madras; 

Lt.-Col. W. K. Hatch, m.b., i. m, s, Bombay. 

Published monthly. Subscription, Bs, 12 per annum. Single copy. Re, 14. 

The hidUm Medical Gazette was founded 34 years ago. It is consequently 
by far the oldest Medical Journal in India, and has earned for itself n world- 
wide reputation by its solid contribution to Trooical Medicine and Surgery. 
It is in every way the mont important representative medium for recording the 
work and experience of the medical profession in India, and by means of its 
Exchanges with all the leading journals in Great Britain, America and Austra- 
lia, as well as by its foreign exchanges with leading French, German and 
Italian medical periodicals, if is enabled to diffuse information on all tropical 
diaeases culled from an unusual variety of sources. 

The Gazette is now thoroughly representative of ail ranks of the profession 
in India. The reviews of Current Medical Literature are intrusted to medical 
officers in India with special knowledge and experience of the subject with 
which they deal : they consist of r^sum^s of the most important Ciiiilemporary 
work in the various departments of medicine and are as follows : — (1) Tropi- 
cal Medicine; (•) Surgery; (3) Obstetrics and Osmaecology; (4) 
Special Senses (Kye, e»r, etc.); (.5) Bacteriology and Pathology; 
(ff) Public Health and Sanitation; and (7) Military Medicine 
and Surgery. 


“THE EMPRESS,” 

A ForlnightUj lUnstinted Miujazine of Current Indian 
Events, Social, Political, SfHirtinp and fhamalic. 

Annual Subscription, Rs. 16 . Single number, Be. 1. 

copi/ free OH Application. 
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